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IN  THE  ROMANTIC  FRENCH  RIVIERA 

RV  C.  II.XZKN  TR.\Y\-OR 


WHEN  the  Canadian  .•soldier 
was  on  furlough  and  turn- 
ed from  the  stricken  regions 
of  France  to  the  soft-climated, 
lovely-lined  vistas  of  the  South,  it 
was  one  of  his  romantic  and  pic- 
turesque experiences  to  be  permit- 
ted to   cross  the  bridf^e   that  links 


France  and  Italy.  It  was  his  privi- 
lefie  to  po  for  a  mile  and  a  half  into 
Italv,  and  an  interesting  mile  and  a 
half  It  is. 

Th(>  French  Riviera  lured  many 
Canadian  soldiers  who  found  op- 
portunity to  answer  such  lures. 
.And  well  it  might,  for  the  charm  of 
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MONTi;  CARLO  SEEN  FROM  MONACO 
Made  ivith  a  3A  Kodak;  Kl  Filter;  Stop,  32;  i-io  sec. 


this  region  has  long  held  sway  over 
the  imagination  of  travelers,  of 
poets  and  painters,  and  lovers  of 
romance.    Robert  Louis  Stevenson 


and  many  another  poet  has  written 
of  the  glens  and  gorges,  the  quaint 
roads  and  villages,  the  semi-tropi- 
cal stretches  of  country,  the  fasci- 


IN  THE  RIVIERA  COUNTRY 

Made  witli  a  3A   Kodak;  f.i6;  1-25  sec. 


THE    TiRTDGE    UNITING    FRANCE    AND    ITALV 
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THE  COAST  AT  MENTOXE 
Made    with    a  3A    Kodak;   Stop,   32;   7-3   sec.    exp. 


ST.  TROPEZ 
Made  with  a  sA  Kodak;  f.^i;  1-5  sec.  e.rp. 


nating  curves  of  Mediterranean 
water  front,  the  historical  splendors 
of  Xice.  and  Alentone  and  Mar- 
seilles. 

Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  anyone 
could  be  a  pretty  good  poet  down 
there.  You  fall  into  Monte  Cristo 
moods.  The  world,  indeed,  begins 
ro  .<;eem  a  splendid  adventure,  an 
ca-^y  adventure,  without  snow  and 
ice.  the  smoothness  very  handsome 
and  the  roughness  all  very  much 
like  a  picture  to  be  liked. 

Imagine  then  what  it  means  to  a 
person  with  a  Kodak!  A  constant 
joy,  j-ou  maj^  be  sure.  Take  the 
one  matter  of  trees.  Where 
else  are  there  so  many  varieties  of 
delightful  trees?  To  be  sure  I  have 
felt  the  same  way  in  British  Co- 
lumbia and  elsewhere  in  my  own 
country,  but  with  these  photo- 
graphs before  me  let  me  be  enthu- 
siastic about  the  Riviera  just  now. 
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ENTERING 
THE  HARHOR 
OF  STE.  MAXIME 


The  harbors  and  inlets,  and  old 
churches;  the  shops,  the  houses, 
the  boats, — yes,  and  the  people, — 
all  say  "Picture!"  and  say  it  as  if 
with  a  singularly  pleasant  voice. 
The  rocky  shores  invite  surf  excite- 
ments, and  pine  and  palm  frame 
Vistas  of  extraordinary  variety  and 
beauty — ^that  is,  they  frame  thein 
when  the  photographer  takes  care 
to  have  them  do  it.  After  all,  pic- 
ture-making is  never  difficult  when 
there  are  hills  of  the  right  sort  for 
a  background.  To  have  sea  and 
mountains,  mellow  old  towns,  rich 
vegetation,  and  sunshine  into  the 
bargain,  is  to  be  outfitted  for  Ko- 
dak excursions  of  the  most  fruitful 
kind. 

Surely    it    is   good    news   to   the 
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world  that  all  the  beauty  in  it  will 
soon  be  free  to  see  and  to  picture, 
without  the  restrictions  or  reserva- 
tions which  have  for  so  long  and 


under  such  di<turl)in!i  circum- 
stances been  setting  up  barriers. 
Only  a  free  world  can  make  the 
KodaJi  entirely  content. 


COAST  .\i;ak  mdntj-;  car 

Made  nitli  a  3A  Kodak;  Stof,  22;  i-2i  if(,  (xp, 
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THE  GOSHAWK— .Vad^  with  a  Premo 


A  STRANGER  FROM  THE  NORTH 

BY  HOWARD   TAYLOR  MIDDLETON 


With   Illustration   from  Pr 

GAZING  out  acros^  the  land- 
scape from  our  \eranda 
in  the  early  morning,  we 
noticed  a  big  grey  hawk.  Perched 
upon  a  high  mossy  stump,  and 
silhouetted  against  the  glory  of 
the  rising  sun,  he  presented  a 
very  beautiful  picture. 

"He  doesn't  look  like  any  hawk 
I   ever  saw  before,"  quoth   Marie, 
gazing  at  him  through  her  binocu- 
lars. 
"I  wonder  if,  by  any  chance,  his 


mo  Picture   by  the  Author 

breast  plumage  resembles  that  of  a 
guinea  hen,"  I  asked,  making  a  long 
guess. 

Marie's  glasses  remained  levelled 
for  several  moments;  then  came 
the  news,  and  good  news  it  was: 
"You're  right,  partner  mine;  he's 
a  goshawk!" 

This  most  destructive  of  all 
hawks  is  very  rare  in  Southern 
Canada,  his  home  being  in  the 
northland;  therefore,  his  portrait  is 
a  thing  greatly  to  be  desired. 
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"Kill-dee!  Kill-dee!  Kill-dee!" 
sounded  above  our  heads  and  a 
flock  of  killdeer  plover  scudded  by. 
The  mossy  stump  was  vacant  now, 
while  above  the  plovers  hung  a 
cruel  shape  that  pitched  and  darted 
in  unison  with  the  terrified  birds. 
As  we  gazed  spellbound  at  the 
unique  spectacle,  a  grey  streak 
dashed  into  the  flock  and  out  again, 
and  now  there  was  something  in 
the  big  hawk's  talons — something 
that  fluttered  frantically  to  escape. 
The  tiger  of  the  air  had  made  his 
kill.  Screaming  his  defiance,  he 
circled  back  to  the  stump  where  he 
came  to  rest  and  began  tearing 
ferociously  at  his  prey. 

"He  seems  to  like  that  stump 
rather  well!"  I  exclaimed  ex- 
citedly, scenting  a  wonderful  pic- 
ture to  come.  "Furthermore,  I 
have  a  hunch  he'll  use  it  as  a  watch 
tower  for  a  while.  Do  you  think 
we  can  photograph  him  there?" 

"We  can  try.  partner  mine," 
came  the  enthusiastic  answer. 

We  waited  until  the  villain  had 
finished   his  breakfast   and   winged 


his  way  down  stream,  then  we 
started  to  erect  our  studio.  Fir.st, 
we  drove  a  stake  into  the  ground 
and  clamped  our  Premo  long  focus 
camera  to  it  by  means  of  the  East- 
man Universal  Clamp.  Then  the 
camera  was  focused  carefully  upon 
the  stump  and  shutter  set  at  1^5 
second.  We  did  not  expect  our 
prospective  subject  back  until  late 
afternoon,  so  we  made  due  allow- 
ance for  light  conditions  at  that 
time.  Last  of  all,  the  outfit  was 
camouflaged  with  brush,  and  a 
thread  run  from  shutter  trip  to  the 
veranda  rail  one  hundred  yards 
away. 

Marie,  in  the  couch  hammock, 
was  deep  in  Curwood,  her  favorite 
author,  while  I  napped  in  a  steamer 
chair.  A  distant  factory  whistle 
sounding  its  five  o'clock  closing  call 
awoke  me,  and  I  glanced  casually 
in  the  direction  of  the  stump— Sir 
Goshawk  had  returned.  Stepping 
quietly  to  the  veranda  rail,  I  pulled 
steadily  upon  the  thread. 

"We've  got  him,  honey!"  I 
fried  rxultantiv,  and  wo  had. 
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GETTING  THE  PICTURE  STRAIGHT 


IN  the  da3's  of  glass  plates  and 
bulky  cameras  the  view  man 
traveled  about  the  country' 
photographing  buildings,  and  it  is 
chiefly  due  to  him  that  so  many  of 
us  possess  a  picture  of  our  home  as 
we  knew  it  in  the  days  of  our  child- 
hood. 

The  successful  view  man  wa.s  a 
careful  worker.  Picture-making 
was  his  business  and  he  had  to  get 
his  pictures  of  buildings  straight. 
with  the  vertical  lines  in  the  sub- 
ject vertical  in  the  print,  because 
no  man  would  buy  a  picture  that 
.showed  his  house  or  his  barn  lean- 
ing to  one  side. 

The  way  he  got  his  pictvires  of 
buildings  straight  was  bj'  leveling 


his  camera,  and  he  did  this  by 
changing  the  position  of  the  tripod 
legs  until  the  image  on  the  ground 
glass  showed  that  all  the  vertical 
lines  of  the  building  were  parallel 
with  the  sides  of  the  ground  glass. 
This  is  the  method  that  is  still 
employed  by  photographers  who 
use  the  view  camera  for  photo- 
graphing architectural  subjects, 
but  a  much  quicker  and  equally 
satisfactorv-  method  can  be  em- 
ployed by  the  photographer  who 
uses  a  modern  hand  camera.  All 
that  is  necessary  for  getting  the 
building  lines  as  they  should  be. 
in  the  negative,  is  to  make  sure 
that  all  the  vertical  lines  of  the 
building  are  parallel  with  the  ^ide 
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margins  of  the  finder.  This  is  a 
very  easy  thing  to  do  when  the 
camera  is  held  in  the  hands  and  it 
is  equally  easy  when  the  camera  is 
placed  on  a  tripod  that  is  fitted 
with  a  Universal  Tripod  Head, 
with  which  the  camera  can  be 
leveled,  no  matter  how  the  tripod 
stands. 

It  is  probably  because  picture- 
making  has  been  made  so  simple 
and  the  necessary  operations  can 
be  so  easily  performed  that  we  are 
sometimes  careless  and  do  not  get 
our  pictures  straight.  When  this 
happens  it  is  often  possible  to 
straighten  them  in  the  trimming  of 
the  print.  For  instance,  should  the 
vertical  lines  of  a  building  be 
parallel    with    each    other    in    the 


picture,  but  not  be  parallel  with 
the  side  margins  of  the  print,  the 
building  will  be  represented  as 
leaning  to  one  side,  as  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  But  this  can  be  corrected, 
so  that  the  building  will  be  made 
to  stand  straight  in  the  picture,  by 
trimming  the  print  so  that  the 
vertical  building  lines  will  be 
parallel  with  the  side  margins  of 
the  picture.  (Fig.  2).  It  is  alwa3-s 
best,  however,  to  get  the  lines  as 
they  should  be  in  the  negative,  b/ 
holding  the  camera  level,  because 
then  we  will  not  need  to  trim  so 
much  from  the  print,  and  because 
when  we  do  not  hold  the  camera 
level  it  is  usually  merely  good  luck 
to  get  the  vertical  building  lines 
parallel  with  each  other  when  they 
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are  not  paitiUel  witli  the  sides  of 
the  finder. 

When  the  Hnes  are  not  parallel 
witn  each  other  (Fig.  3),  it  will  be 
impossible  to  trim  the  print  so 
that  the  picture  will  really  be 
straight.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
But  by  trimming  the  print  so  that 


the  most  prominent  upright  lines 
which  are  nearest  the  centre  of  the 
picture  arc  truly  vertical,  the  most 
plea'^ing  effect  can  usually  be 
obtained. 

While,  when  photographing  ar- 
chitectural subjects,  we  must  al- 
wa>'s   be    guided     by    the    vertical 
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Fig.  5 

lines,  which  the  builders  make  per- 
pendicular and  parallel  with  each 
other,  yet  in  photographing  marine 
views  we  can  seldom  find  vertical 
lines  that  are  perpendicular.  The 
masts  of  a  ship  are  not  reliable 
guides  because  they  seldom  stand 
exactly  vertical,  whether  the  ship 
is  under  way  or  riding  at  anchor. 
Though  we  may  not  find  per- 
pendicular lines  in  marine 
views  we  can  often  find  a 
horizontal  line  along  the  hor- 
izon, and  a  horizon  line  of 
sky  and  water  is  always  an 
infallible  guide.  If  the  camera 
is  held  so  that  this  line  will 
be  parallel  with  the  top  and 
bottom  margins  of  the  finder, 
the  picture  will  be  straight,  no 
matter  how  much  the  masts 
of  a  ship  may  slope  from  the 
vertical.     (Fig.  5). 

In  many  of  the  other  kinds 
of  subjects  we  photograph 
there  are  no  lines  that  must 
be  rendered  truly  vertical  or 
truly   horizontal    in    order   to 


make  the  picture  look  straight. 
In  such  cases,  even  though 
the  camera  is  not  held  per- 
fectly level,  there  will  rarely 
be  anything  in  the  picture 
that  suggests  it  is  not  straight, 
and,  it  is  always  safe  to  con- 
sider that  if  the  picture  looks 
straight  it  is  straight. 

But  pictures  which  contain 
relatively  large  images  of 
buildings,  and  pictures  in 
which  the  upright  lines  of  any 
building  are  near  the  margins 
of   the    print,    will     not    look 
straight   unless   they   actually 
are  straight;  nor  will  pictures 
of   marine   views    which    sug- 
gest that  ships  sometimes  sail 
up  hill   (Fig.  6)   convince  the  ob- 
server that  such  a  thing  actually 
occurs. 

In  every  case  the  finder  will  tell 
us  how  the  camera  should  be  held. 
The  side  margins  tell  the  story  for 
buildings  and  landscapes  and  the 
top  and  bottom  margins  tell  the 
tale  for  marines. 
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Fig.    1 
Far  distant  landscape  objects  are  often  invisible  in  pictures  made  without  a  Filter 

THE   FUNDAMENTALS  OF   PHOTOGRAPHY 

by  dr.  c.  e.  k.  mees 

Chapter  XVII — Light   Filters 

IN    Chapter   XVI  we   saw   that  violet  that  pictures  are  taken  on  it 

even  orthochromatic  film,  which  almost  entirely  by  blue-violet  light, 

is  sensiti\-e  to  green  and  yellow,  and  a  blue  sky  sometimes  appears 

is    still    so    sensitive    to    blue    and  in  the  print  as  bright  as  the  white 
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I'hotographed  with  a   Kb  Filter   in  front  of   the   lens.      Compare   the  skyline  in   this 
picture  with  the  skyline  in  picture  above 
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INVISIBLE  ULTRA-VIOLET  /^    BLUE  GREEN  RED 

LIMIT  OF 

VISIBILITY 
Fig.    3 
Photograph  of  the  Spectrum,   through  two  yellow  Filters,  which  are  of   almost 
the  same   color  to   the   eye,  shoiving    {A)    that   the  K  Filter  cuts  out 
the    ultra   violet,    while    (B)    the    other    Filter   does    not 


clouds  floating  in  it.  In  order  to 
get  a  good  photograph  in  which  the 
white  clouds  stand  out  from  the 
blue  sky,  therefore,  we  must  use  a 
light  filter  which  absorbs  the  ex- 
cess of  blue  light  and  darkens  the 
sky  in  the  photograph  in  compari- 
son with  the  clouds.  The  light 
filters  for  this  purpose  are  made 
by  cementing  yellow-dyed  gelatine 
between  optically  prepared  glass. 

When  light  filters  were  first  in- 
troduced it  was  thought  that  any 
yellow  glass  would  be  satisfactory^ 
and  light  filters  were  made  of 
brownish-yellow  glass,  which  only 
increased  the  exposure  and  are 
of  no  advantage  at  all.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  they  trans- 
mit the  ultra-violet  light,  which  lies 
out  in  the  spectrum  beyond  the 
violet.  This  ultra-violet  light  is 
quite  invisible,  but  produces  a 
strong  impression  upon  the  photo- 
graphic plate,  and  in  order  to  get 
satisfactory  action  from  a  filter  it 
is  very  important  to  remove  the 
ultra-violet  light  as  completely  as 
possible.  The  ultra-violet  light  is 
far  more  easily  scattered  by  traces 
of  mist  in  the  atmosphere  than 
visible  light,  and  since  it  is  this 
mist  which  so  often  makes  objects 
in  the  distance  invisible  in  photo- 
graphs  that    are   taken   without   a 


filter  (Fig.  1)  it  is  necessary  to  use 
a  filter  that  will  cut  out  this  ultra- 
violet light  in  order  to  show  the 
distance  well.     (Fig.  2). 

Some  yellow  dyes,  while  remov- 
ing violet  light  quite  satisfactorily, 
transmit  a  great  deal  of  the  ultra- 
violet light,  and  only  a  few  dyes 
cut  out  the  invisible  ultra-violet 
satisfactorily.  One  of  the  best  of 
these  dyes  is  the  dye  used  in  the 
Wratten  K  filters  and  the  Kodak 
Color  Filters.  In  Fig.  3  are  shown 
two  photographs  of  the  spectrum — 
the  one  taken  through  a  filter  made 
with  a  dye  of  a  type  often  vised  for 
filters,  but  not  cutting  out  the 
ultra-violet,  and  the  other  the 
same  spectrum  taken  through  a  K 
filter. 

The  K  filters  are  made  with  a 
dye  produced  in  Germany,  and 
during  the  war  the  requirements  of 
the  aerial  photographers  in  the 
army  made  it  necessary  to  prepare 
a  new  dye  which  would  cut  the 
mist  ev^en  more  sharply  than  the 
K  filters.  This  presented  a  problem 
which  was  solved  in  the  Kodak 
Research  Laboratory  by  the  dis- 
covery of  an  entirely  new  dye 
which  was  named  "Eastman  Yel- 
low," with  which  special  filters 
were  prepared  for  aerial  photog- 
raphy. 
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Fig.   4—Ko.icik    Skv  Filte 


Since  a  yellow  light  filter  re- 
moves the  ultra-violet  and  much  of 
the  blue-violet  light,  it  necessarily 
increases  the  exposure,  because  if 
we  remove  those  raj'S  to  which  the 
film  is  most  sensitive,  we  must 
compensate  for  it  by  exposing  the 
film  for  a  longer  time  to  the  action 
of  the  remaining  rays,  and  the 
amount  of  this  increased  exposure 
will  be  dependent  both  on  the  pro- 
portion of  the  violet  and  the  blue 
rays  which  are  removed  by  the 
filter  and  also  on  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  film  for  the  remaining  rays 


(green,  orange  and  red)  which  are 
not  removed  by  the  filter. 

The  number  of  times  by  which 
the  exposure  must  be  increased  for 
a  given  filter  with  a  given  film 
is  called  the  "multiplying  factor"  of 
the  filter,  and  since  the  factor  de- 
pends both  upon  the  depth  of  the 
filter  and  upon  the  color  sensitive- 
ness of  the  film,  it  is  meaningless 
to  refer  to  filters  as  "three  times" 
or  "six  times"  filters  without  speci- 
fying with  what  material  they  are 
to  be  used. 

It    is   alwavs   desirable    that   we 


Fig.  3-A 
Made  without  a  Filter 
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should  be  able  to  give  a-s  <hoYt  an 
exposure  as  possible;  what  is  re- 
quired in  a  filter  is  that  it  should 
produce  the  greatest  possible  effect 
with  the  least  possible  increase  of 
exposure,  so  that  a  filter  will  be 
considered  most  efficient  when  it 
produces  the  maximum  result  with 
the  minimum  multiplying  factor. 
To  a  certain  extent  the  multiply- 
ing factor  depends  upon  the  result 
that  is  wanted;  thus  in  order  to 
get  exactly  the  same  proportional 
exposure  when  using  a  Kodak  Color 
Filter  with  Eastman  N.  C.  Film,  as 
that  obtained  without  it  the  nec- 
essary increase  of  exposure  is  ten 
times,  but  in  fact  the  Color  Filter 
is  generally  used  for  distant  land- 
scapes where  haze  is  to  be  cut  out, 
and  for  clouds  against  the  sky,  and 
under  such  conditions  an  increase 
of  three  times  the  normal  exposure 
that  would  be  correct  for  an  ordi- 
nary landscape  will  give  the  most 
satisfactory  results. 

For    many    purposes,    however, 
the    Kodak    Color    Filter    is    too 


strong;  the  exposure  when  using  it 
IS  so  prolonged  that  it  is  not 
practical  to  use  the  Kodak  without 
a  tripod,  and  to  meet  these  difficul- 
ties the  Kodak  Sky  Filter  has  been 
introduced.     (Fig.  4). 

In  this  filter  only  half  the  gela- 
tine, which  is  cemented  between 
the  glasses,  is  stained  with  the 
yellow  dye,  the  other  half  being 
clear,  and  the  filter  is  placed  on 
the  lens  with  its  stained  half  on 
top  so  that  the  light  from  the  sky 
will  pass  through  the  stained  half 
and  the  light  from  the  landscape 
through  the  clear  half  of  the  filter. 
In  this  way  the  yellow  dye  reduces 
the  density  of  the  sky  in  the  nega- 
tive without  greatly  affecting  the 
exposure  of  the  foreground  and 
enables  us  to  get  a  rendering  of 
clouds  in  a  blue  sky  by  cutting  out 
a  part  of  the  very  strong  light  that 
comes  from  the  sky,  while  the  ex- 
posure necessary  is  increa-sed  only 
to  a  small  extent. 

The  sky  filter  is  not  suitable  for 
the  cutting  of  haze  since  its  colored 


Made  with  a   ll'iatteii   G  lultcr  in  front  of  the  U-iis 
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A — Original  Definition 


Fig.  6 


ghtly   in   cell 


Very  greatly  magnified  photograf^hs  of  a  finely   retieulated  grating 


half  does  not  cover  the  landscape, 
which  is  the  part  of  the  field,  where 
the  haze  occurs.  Its  use  is  con- 
fined to  that  suggested  by  its 
name. 

When  it  is  desired  to  make  blue 
photograph  somewhat  darker  than 
can  be  done  with  the  Kodak  Color 
Filter  the  Wratten  K2  should 
be  used,  and  for  recording  still 
more  contrast,  which  is  sometimes 
wanted  in  pictures  of  extremely 
distant  landscapes  that  are  under 
haze,  the  Wratten  G  filter  is  very 
valuable.  Thus,  distant  moun- 
tains and  all  other  distant  land- 
scape scenes  (Figs.  5A  and  oB)  may 
be  photographed  through  a  strong 
yellow  filter  by  giving  the  neces- 
sary increase  of  exposure,  with 
a  Kodak  mounted  on  a  tripod. 
The  K2  will  require  an  increase  or 
exposure  of  about  twenty  times 
and  the  G  of  one  hundred  times  on 
the  Kodak  film. 

In  order  that  filters  may  not 
spoil  the  definition  it  is  important 
that  the  glasses  between  which 
they  are  cemented  should  be  of 
good  optical  quality.    This  is  very' 


carefully  controlled  in  the  case  of 
the  Kodak  and  Wratten  filters, 
which  are  all  measured  by  an  in- 
strument specially  built  for  the 
detection  of  optical  errors  intro- 
duced by  filters.  The  filters  havb 
to  be  mounted  in  the  cells  so 
that  they  cannot  be  strained  by 
pressure  being  put  upon  them, 
since  if  they  are  squeezed  the 
balsam  with  which  they  are  ce- 
mented together  will  be  displaced 
and  the  definition  will  be  spoiled. 
(Fig.  6). 

Filters  should  be  treated  with 
care  equal  to  that  accorded  to 
lenses.  When  not  in  use  they 
should  be  kept  in  their  cases  and 
on  no  account  allowed  to  get  damp 
or  dirty.  With  reasonable  care  in 
handling  they  should  never  become 
so  dirty  as  to  require  other  clean- 
ing than  can  be  given  by  breathing 
upon  them  and  polishing  with  a 
clean,  soft  piece  of  linen  or  cotton 
cloth.  A  filter  should  never  be 
allowed  to  become  wet  under  any 
circumstances,  because  if  water 
comes  into  contact  with  the  gela- 
tine at  the  edges  of  the  filters  it 
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will  cause  the  gelatine  to  swell  and 
so  separate  the  glasses,  causing 
air  to  run  between  it  and  the 
glass. 

The    dves    used    for    filters    are 


quite  stable  to  light,  and  no  fear  of 
fading  need  be  felt.  The  filters, 
however,  should  be  kept  in  their 
cases  when  not  in  use  in  order  to 
protect  them. 


Fig.   1 
Exposure  i-jo  sec;  stop  8   (f.ii);  .?  p. 


OUTDOOR  EXPOSURES  IN  SNOW  TIME 


r--\i  NOW  reflects  so  much  light 
^i  that  it  would  seem  as  though 
K^  shorter  e.xposures  should  be 
given  for  outdoor  subjects  in  win- 
ter, when  there  is  snow  on  the 
ground,  than  for  summer  land- 
scapes. 

Whether  the  exposure  should  be 
shorter  or  not  depends,  not  on  the 
presence  of  snow,  but  on  the  nature 
of  the  subject  and  the  amount  of 
light  the  subject  reflects. 

The  light  that  is  reflected  from 
the  sides  of  trees,  buildings  and 
other  vertical  landscape  objects  is 
by  no  means  as  brilliant  as  the 
light  that  is  reflected  from  the 
surface  of  clean  snow,  and  in  mak- 


ing a  photograph  we  must  time 
the  exposures  for  the  lights  and 
.shadows  that  are  on  the  particular 
object  we  wish  to  picture,  instead 
of  for  the  lights  and  shadows  that 
surround  it,  for  unless  we  do  this, 
the  object  of  interest  will  be  ren- 
dered too  dark,  because  of  under- 
exposure of  the  negative,  if  the 
subject  is  darker  in  tone  than  its 
surroundings. 

Direct  sunlight  is  so  much  less 
brilliant  in  winter  than  in  summer 
that  the  minimum  exposure  that 
will  record  shadow  detail  in  out- 
door subjects  must  be  longer  in 
winter,  provided  there  is  no  snow 
on   the   ground,    than   during   the 
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summer    months,    and    when    the  and  by  reflection  from  the  snow  is 

winter   landscape   is   covered  with  not  enough  stronger  than  the  hght 

snow  the  light  that  an  outdoor  sub-  it  would  receive  in  summer  to  make 

ject  receives  directly  from  the  sky  it  worth  while  trying  to  calculate 


Fig.  3 
IL.yposnre,  f-po  fcf.;  stop  16;  time,  I'ocn 
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how  much,  if  any,  shorter  an  ex- 
posure it  is  safe  to  give. 

A  good  rule  for  outdoor  expo- 
sures on  a  snow-covered  landscape, 
when  the  chief  object  of  interest  is 
neither  snow  nor  ice  is,  to  give  the 
same  exposure  we  would  give  for 
the  same  subject  in  summer,  and. 
in  case  the  chief  object  of  interest 
is  snow  or  ice,  to  shorten  the  expo- 
sure by  one-half. 

Fig.  1  of  our  illustrations  was 
photographed  at  3  P.  M.  when  the 
sun  was  shining.  The  building  is 
light  gray  and  white,  but  it  is 
rendered  so  much  too  dark  that 
the  picture  fails  to  convey  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  tone  values  of  the 
subject.  This  faulty  rendering  is 
solely  due  to  under-expo.sure  of  the 
negative,  which  received  only  ^4 
the  exposure  that  w'ould  have  been 
needed  in  summer. 

Much  better  tone  values  are 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  which  was  also 
photographed  in  bright  sunshine, 
with  the  same  snapshot  exposure 
that  would  be  given  for  the  build- 
ing in  summer. 

Fig.  3  was  photographed  at  noon 
for  the  purpose  of  recording  the 
shadows  on  the  snow.  Since  the 
snow   was   the    object    of    interest 


the  exposure  was  timed  for  the 
light  tones  only.  Practically  the 
only  thing  of  interest  in  this  pic- 
ture is  the  snowdrift  with  its  shad- 
ows, and  for  such  a  subject  one-half 
the  exposure  that  would  be  given 
for  a  summer  landscape  is  ample. 

We  do  not  claim  the  correct 
rendering  of  the  tone  values  of 
snow  scenes  cannot  be  obtained 
with  shorter  exposures  than  we 
have  recommended,  but  we  do 
claim  that  it  is  unwise  to  give 
shorter  exposures  than  are  neces- 
sary and  thus  run  the  risk  of 
getting  under-exposed  negatives. 

Great  as  is  the  latitude  of  East- 
man film,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  latitude  of  all  films  and 
all  plates  can  only  take  care  of 
over-exposure,  because  under-ex- 
posure means  that  the  light  has 
not  acted  long  enough  to  make  a 
record,  and  it  is  evident  that  where 
the  light  has  made  no  record  no 
image  can  be  developed. 

By  giving  the  same  exposures 
for  the  same  outdoor  subjects  in 
winter  as  in  summer,  we  will  be 
surer  of  obtaining  good  results 
than  if  we  tr>'  to  give  the  shortest 
exposures  that  will  record  what  we 
wish  to  picture. 


COLORING 

In  the  October  Kod.-^kery,  we 
advised  the  use  of  the  Kodak 
Color  Filter,  because  of  the  much 
superior  rendering  of  woodland 
.scenes  which  was  possible.  When 
printed,  subjects  like  these  lend 
themselves  exceptionally  well  to 
coloring,  for  the  greens,  browns  and 
yellows  which  predominate  will  be 


PRINTS 

shown  in  their  correct  luminosity 
or  brightness,  so  that  provided  wo 
choose  suitable  colors,  a  harmoni- 
ous re.sult  is  quite  easily  secured. 
The  explicit  directions  which 
accompany  the  Velox  Water 
Color  Stamps  make  it  all  very 
simple,  and  .some  strikingly  fine 
results  can  be  obtained. 
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MONTAUBAX,  FRANCE 

A  PICTURESQUE  CORNER  OF   THE  PYRENEES 

Made  with  a  3A  Kodak,  Kz  Filter ;  i.22;  i-z  sec.  exp. 
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FOR  MAKING  BETTER  PICTURES 

'"■"  AM  enclosing  a  number  oj  negatives  and  prints  which  I  would 
I  like  to  have  you  look  over  and  criticise.  You  have  done  this 
■^jor  me  several  times  and  your  comments  have  been  oj  great 
assistance  to  me  in  my  camera  work." 

"I  want  to  thank  you  exceedingly  for  your  courtesy  in  this 
matter  and  for  the  trouble  you  have  undoubtedly  gone  to, 
which,  I  assure  you,  is  deeply  appreciated." 

"Your  kind  favor,  along  with  a  sheet  of  good  sound  instruc- 
tions on  exposure,  to  hand,  and  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  your  thoughtfulness  in  the  matter." 

The  above  are  extracts  from  three  of  the  many  letters  we 
have  received  from  readers  who  availed  themselves  of  our  offer 
to  assist  all  amateur  photographers  in  solving  such  problems 
as  maj'  arise  in  their  photographic  work. 

Should  3'ou  encounter  any  photographic  problems  which  you 
cannot  readily  solve  send  them  to  us,  we  will  take  pleasure  in 
assisting  you. 

If  you  have  any  difficulty  in  making  good  negatives  and 
prints  send  us  both  the  negatives  and  the  prints  and  we  will 
tell  you  where  the  trouble  lies. 

We  need  the  negatives  as  well  as  the  prints,  since  it  is  only 
by  examining  the  negative  from  which  a  print  was  made  that 
we  can  tell  if  the  right  or  wrong  grade  of  paper  was  used, 
and,  the  only  way  to  determine  whether  the  film  was  correctly 
exposed  and  correctly  developed  is,  of  course,  by  examining 
the  negative. 

Give  us  all  the  data  pertaining  to  negatives  and  prints  that 
you  pos.sess,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  month,  the  time  of  day. 
the  light  conditions  when  the  films  were  exposed,  the  stop  and 
shutter  speed  used  and  whether  the  negatives  were  developed 
in  the  tray  or  in  the  tank. 

We  would  also  like  to  know  the  name  and  grade  of  paper  on 
which  the  prints  were  made. 

All  negatives  and  prints  will  be  promptly  returned,  together 
with  our  comments  and  suggestions,  which  are  offered  free. 

Address  all  coiiiiiiunications, 

"KODAKERV,"   Canadian    Kodak   Co.,   Li.mited. 

Toronto,   Canada. 
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Kodak  Amateur  Printer 

Price,  7.50 

The  argument  for  the 
Kodak  Amateur  Printer 
is  a  simple  one.  It  is 
easier— much  easier— to 
get  good  prints  with  it. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  \our  dealer's. 
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Premo  Film  Packs 


pP^EMfiFlLM.pAC'K 


Quality  and  convenience — 
plus  the  greatest  simplicity 
and  rapidity  in  daylight 
loading  and  film  changing' 
are  the  exceptional  advan- 
tages of  the  Premo  Film 
Pack. 

Just  insert  the  Pack  in  a 
Premo  Film  Pack  camera, 
pull  out  a  paper  tab — and 
\ou  are  ready.  To  change 
film  after  exposure,  pull  out 
the  next  numbered  paper 
tab.  When  the  twelfth  tab  is 
drawn  the  Pack  is  sealed  and 
may  be  removed  in  daylight. 

If  you  have  a  plate  camera 
convert  it  into  a  film  camera 
with  the  Premo  Film  Pack 
Adapter.  The  adapter  is 
used  in  the  camera  just  like 
a  plate  holder,  but  it  carries 
twelve  exposures  with  one 
loading  instead  of  onlv  two. 


y^sk  your  k'odak  deafer  /or  a  free  copy  of 
the  Premo  Catalogue 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 
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For  your  vacation  prints- 
for  all  your  prints 


The  Balmoral  Album 

It's  loose-leaf  so  that  new  pages 
ma}^  be  added  as  desired,  and  it 
is  so  good  looking  that  3-011  will 
want  it  in  evidence.  The  cover 
is  of  the  best  qualit}^  genuine 
crepe  grained  leather  and  is  em- 
bossed with  the  word  "Photo- 
graphs" in  gold. 

THE    PRICE 

5%  X  7,  A,  50  black  leaves |2.90 

7  X  10,   B,  50  black  leaves  4.00 

10x12,  C,  50  black  leaves  5.75 

Package  12  extra  leaves,  A — I8c.;  B — 25c.;  C — ;i5c. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At   voiir  dealer's. 
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Graflex  Enlarging 
Camera 


There  is  a  great   deal  of    pleasure  and    satisfactioi) 
in  making  large  pictures  from  small  negatives. 

Varied  and  beautiful  pictorial  effects  are  easily 
possible  with  the  Cxraflex  Enlarging  Camera  and 
the  different  grades  of  Eastman  Bromide  Paper, 
affording  a  choice  that  will  be  most  suitable  to  the 
negative  and    character    of    subject. 

Enlargements  can  be  made  by 
daylight,  or  with  the  Graflex  Illu- 
minator, during  the  leisure  hours 
of  the  evening. 


Ask  yout  Kodak  dealer  or  write  us 
for  free  Graflex  catalogue 


itlex  llliiraiiiator 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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No    cockling 
or  curimg' 
on  album 
page  or 
mount    with 


KODAK 
DRY  MOUNTING  TISSUE 

Cox\'ExiEXT  and  clean — 
it  isn't  stick}'  till  it  has  left 
yonr  hands.  You  press  the 
iron,  it  does  the  rest. 

1 2C.  a  package 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


At  sour  dealer  s 


VELOX 


Velox  is  the  amateur's  own  paper. 
The  poor  negative  demands  it, 
the  good  negative  deserves  it. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 


"I've  Got  a  Little  List" 


Is  }()ur  name  in  the  Directory  of  Canadian 
Patriots?  A  new  edition  is  in  course  of  pre- 
paration. \(m  are  anxious  to  l)e  on  tlie  list. 
( )f  course  vou  are. 


You  were  able  to  qualify  for  enrolment  last 
year.  You  are  better  able  this  year.  Wages 
have  been  g'oin^-  up.  Business  has  been  brisk 
and  the  outlook  is  encouraging. 

Your  country  relies  on  you  to  provide  the 
money  for  her  to  "carry  on."  This  is  true 
patriotism. 

See  that  your  name  is  on  the  list  of  patriots. 

Buy  1919  Victory  Bonds 

and  your  name   will  appear  in  the  new  list. 
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MAGAZINE  72.^  AMATEUR. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited 
TORONTO,  CANADA. 


If  it  isn  7  an  Eastman, 

it  isn  7  a  Kodak 


E\'ERV  article  of  real  merit  sells 
best  under  its  real  name. 

If  it  is  geiuiinelv  good  the  sales- 
man has  no  reason  to  camouflage 
its  identity  by  giving  it  the  name 
of  a  competing  article. 

When  you  ask  at  the  store  for  .a 
Kodak  camera,  or  Kodak  film,  or 
other  Kodak  goods  and  are  handed 
something  not  of  our  manufacture 
you  are  not  getting  what  you 
specified,  which  is  obviously  unfair 
to  you. 

"KuilaL"  /.s  our  registered  ami 
eornmun-hnr  irdde-mark  and 
cannot  Ix  r'Kjhtlii  applied  ex- 
cept to  f/ooda  of  our  luaniijaeturc. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 


If  it  isn't  an  Eastman 
It  isn't  a  Kodak 
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^.-^-ri 


'^^^SffiWli^'' 


A  VILLACp:  r.AUNDRKSS  TX  THE  FRENCH   PYRENEES 

Made  zvitli  a  3A   Kodak;  1-25  sec.   exfosiirc;  j .  22 
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LOW   TIDE   AT    LYNMOUTH 
Made   zcith   a   s--i    Kodak;   stop,   8;   l-ioo  sec.    exposure. 


GLIMPSES     OF     ENGLAND 

BY    ALBERT    CRANE    WALLACE 

IVitli  Illustrations  by  Benjamin  P.  Merrick 


EVERYONE  has  had  the  expe- 
rience of  returning  from  a 
journey  to  find  that  certain 
glimpses  had  fastened  themselves 
on  the  memory  quite  without  re- 
gard to  their  importance.  In  other 
words,  impressions  do  not  go  by 
rule,  and  they  cannot  be  foretold. 


We  go  through  a  mountainous 
region,  for  example,  and  we  find, 
long  afterward,  perhaps,  that  not 
the  highest  peak,  but  some  little 
roadside  hut  or  garden  has  made 
the  most  lasting  or  the  most 
agreeable  impression. 

This  occurred  to  me  as  I  studied 
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IN  THE  LAKE   DISTRICT 
Made  with  a  _;A  Kodak;  stop.  i6;  i-ioo  sec.   exposure;  I2  M. 


these  interesting  fragments  of 
pictorial  England,  for  these  pho- 
tographs had  quite  the  effect  of 
my  memory  with  regard  to  sig- 
nificant things.  It  isn't  always  the 
guidebook  spectacles  that  most 
impress  us,  and  it  isn't  always 
these  guidebook  spectacles  that  we 
most  enjoy  among  our  Kodak 
souvenirs. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  feeling  with 
regard  to  odd  corners — even  if  they 
are  celebrated  odd  comers,  or 
nearby  to  celebrated  places — that 
we  have  discovered,  if  not  some- 
thing new,  at  least  a  different,  a 
personal  angle. 

Take  the  picture  at  Lynmouth. 
Lynmouth  is  on  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel in  Devonshire — a  small  fishing 
village  and  watering  place.  If  you 
have  read  "Lorna  Doone"  you 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  this 
is  Lorna  Doone  countr}%  a  lovely 
region    with    natural    beauty    and 


romantic  history  blended  in  its 
suggestions.  Mr.  Merrick's  pic- 
ture is  certainly  an  admirable 
choice.  He  remarks  of  the  situa- 
tion that  "on  a  clear  day  one  can 
see  the  coast  of  Wales  across  the 
Bristol  Channel,  at  the  point 
where   this   picture   was  taken." 

St.  Martin's  Church,  just  out- 
side of  Canterburj^  marks  the  site 
and  embodies  some  of  the  remains 
of  the  church  in  which  St.  Augus- 
tine carried  on  his  work  after  com- 
ing to  England  in  597.  It  is  the 
tradition  that  in  the  original 
church  King  Ethelbert,  Sixth 
Saxon  King  of  Kent,  was  baptized 
by  St.  Augustine  himself. 

The  ruined  arches  are  the  re- 
mains of  monastic  buildings  stand- 
ing close  by,  to  the  northeast, 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  The 
Cathedral  was  immediately  back 
of  the  camera.  You  may  be  sure 
that  the  fact  of  my  boyhood  visit 
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to  this  spot  gives  a  special  interest 
to  the  picture. 

The  lake  district  cottage  is  in  the 
little  village  of  Rydal,  on  the  road 
from  Ambleside  to  Grasmere. 
(When  I  "did"  the  lake  district  on 
foot  there  were  no  Kodaks,  and 
"instantaneous"  pictures  had  yet  to 
happen.)  Mr.  Merrick  says:  "The 
cottage  walls  are  solid  stone, 
whitewashed,  the  roof  gray  native 
stone,  coarser  than  slate,  and, 
usually,  nearly  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness.   The  bushes  against  the  wall 


RUINS  OF  MONASTERY  NEAR  CAXl 
Made  with  a  sA  Kodak;  stop,  i6;  i-ioo  sec. 


are  roses,  with  blooms  running  up 
to  the  eaves.  The  chimneys,  their 
supports  on  stone  brackets,  and 
also  the  windows,  deserve  atten- 
tion. A  little  further  up  the  road 
beyond  this  cottage  stands  the 
house  where  William  Wordsworth 
spent  many  of  the  later  years  of 
his  life." 

Thus  we  notice-  with  regard  to 
all  such  pictures  how  important  a 
part  is  played  by  association — by 
the  people,  the  times,  the  condi- 
tions of  which  they  make  us  think. 
Pictures  that  give  us  sim- 
ply beauty  have  their 
place  But  we  never  cease 
to  be  grateful  for  the 
\  n  id  reminders  either  oi 
y)ast  glories  or  drama,  o^ 
of  our  own  experiences 
and  .I'-'^ociations. 

The«e  considerations 
too  gn  e  a  strong  endorse- 
ment of  the  Autographic 
Kodak,  for  irhen  we  took 
tlie  picture  often  becomes 
of  Aoiv  great  interest  to 
u^  In  fact  that  when 
note  cannot  very  well  be 
too  gieatly  emphasized. 
And  then  to  know  at  the 
same  time  jiist  where  the 
picture  was  taken  (mem- 
oiy  often  being  fickle  in 
such  matters,  even  with 
the  image  before  us)  is  of 
an  importance  that  all  of 
us  have  learned.  Indeed,  I 
find  my  own  collection  of 
pictures  sharply  divided 
between  the  B.  A.  period 
and  A.  A.— Before  Auto- 
graphic and  After  Auto- 
graphic — when  it  comes 
exposure       ^°  getting  down  to  facts! 
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SHARP     AND      UXSHARP     PICTURES 


PICTURES  are  composed  of  lines. 
The  lines  that  make  the  pic- 
torial record  in  a  photograph 
are  drawn  by  the  camera  lens.  In- 
stead of  drawing  each  line  sepa- 
rs^tely  the  lens  draws  all  of  them  at 
the  same  time,  and  it  does  this  by 
transmitting  the  rays  of  light  that 
are  reflected  from  objects,  to  the 
film,  on  which  the  images  arc 
recorded. 

It  is  customary  to  say  that  a 
picture  is  sharp  when  the  lines  of 
which  it  is  composed  have  sharply 
defined  edges. 

With  the  camera  we  can  make 
pictures  in  which  all  the  lines  are 
sharp,  some  sharp  and  others  not, 
or  none  of  them  sharp;  or,  in  other 
words,  we  can  make  pictures  that 
are  wholly  sharp,  partly  sharp  and 
partly  blurred,  or  wholly  blurred. 

The  causes  that  produce  lack  of 
sharpness  in  the  negatives  from 
which  photographs  are  printed  are, 


incorrect  focusing,  movement  of 
camera,  and  movement  of  a  part 
of  the  subject. 

In  most  of  the  subjects  we  pho- 
tograph there  are  objects  which  are 
at  different  distances  from  the 
lens.  Should  too  large  a  stop  be 
used  when  the  exposure  is  made 
with  the  lens  focused  on  a  nearby 
object,  the  images  of  this,  and  of 
all  other  objects  that  are  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  lens,  will  be 
sharp  in  the  picture,  but  the  imivges 
of  the  far  distant  objects  will  be 
blurred,  because  the  foreground 
objects  were  in  focus  while  the 
distant  ones  were  out  of  focus. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the 
lens  be  focused  on  far  distant  ob- 
jects and  the  exposure  made  with 
too  large  a  stop,  the  distance  would 
be  sharply  rendered,  but  the  fore- 
ground would  be  blurred,  because 
the  distance  was  in  focus  while  the 
foreground  was  not. 
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The  minimum  distance  from  the 
film  that  the  lens  on  a  focusing 
camera  can  be  placed  in  order  to 
sharplj'  focus  any  object  is  repre- 
sented by  the  100-foot  mark  on 
the  focusing  scale.  If  the  focusing 
indicator  is  set  at  any  point  nearer 
to  the  film  than  this  100-foot  mark 
everj-  part  of  the  picture  will  be 
blurred. 

If  the  camera  is  moved  while  the 
exposure  is  being  made  the  whole 
picture  will  likewise  be  blurred. 

The  movement  of  any  object 
that  is  within  the  field  of  view  of 
the  lens  at  the  moment  of  exposure 
will  result  in  a  blun-ed  image  of 
the  moving  object,  imless  the 
shutter  speed  is  fast  enough  to 
arrest  the  movement  of  the  image 
on  the  film. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  is 
apparent  that  "fuzzy types"  can  be 
made,  both  by  getting  everything 
out  of  focus  and  by  moving  the 
camera  during  the  period  of  ex- 
posure,   and    that    the    user    of    a 


focusing  hand  camera  that  is 
fitted  with  a  large  aperture  lens 
(/.8  or  larger),  can  emphasize  the 
principal  object  of  interest  in  a 
picture  by  focusing  so  this  object 
will  be  sharply  rendered,  while 
other  objects  which  are  nearer  or 
farther  away  are  out  of  focus. 

When  it  is  desired  to  have 
practically  everj^thing  within  the 
picture  sharp,  the  focusing  indi- 
cator must  be  set  at  a  point  on  the 
focusing  scale  which  represents  the 
distance  to  a  spot  that  is  interme- 
diate between  the  nearest  and 
farthest  objects,  and  the  exposure 
made  with  a  small  stop  in  the  lens. 

When  the  nearest  object  is  less 
than  50  feet  from  the  lens  the 
focusing  indicator  must  be  set  at 
some  point  between  the  6-foot  and 
the  100-foot  mark,  but  when  the 
nearest  object  is  more  than  50 
feet  away,  the  focus  must  be  set 
on  the  100-foot  mark. 

Stop  16  is  usually  small  enough 
for  making  wholly  sharp  pictures, 
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FOREGROUND    OBJECT    IX    FOCUS— DISTANCE   OUT   OF    FOCUS 


with  focusing  hand  cameras,  when 
the  nearest  object  is  not  closer  than 
25  feet,  but  if  it  is  closer,  and  the 
sharpest  obtainable  picture  is  de- 
sired, the  smallest  stop  must  be 
used. 

The  instructions  we  have  given 
for  focusing  only  apply  to  focusing 
hand   cameras.    With   fixed   focus 


cameras,  such  as  tlie  Vest  Pocket 
Kodak,  and  the  box  type  of 
Brownies  and  Premos,  which  can- 
not do  the  wide  range  of  work  for 
which  the  focusing  Kodaks,  Premos 
and  Brownies  are  designed,  the 
lens  is  focused  at  the  factory,  on 
an  intermediate  distance,  and  the 
stop    on    these    cameras,    that    is 
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K\KRV    PART    OF    PICTURE   OUT   OF    FOCUS 


ordinarily  used  for  snapshot  work, 
is  small  enough  to  sharply  focus 
everything  that  is  within  the  pic- 
ture area,  unless  the  nearest  ob- 
ject is  very  close  to  the  camera. 

If  the  nearest  object  is  closer  to 
the  camera  than  the  distances 
given  in  the  following  table,  beyond 
which  everi^thing  is  in  focus  even 


when  a  large  stop  is  used  with  the 
cameras  jnentioned,  then  one  of  the 
smaller  stops  with  which  these  cam- 
eras are  provided  should  be  used. 

Vest  Pocket  Kodak  ....        9  ft. 

Xo.   2   Brownie 13^  ft. 

No.   2.\  and   No.   3   Brownie    .15  ft. 

No.    1    Premo   Jr 13^  ft. 

r.      15  ft. 


;o.  l.\ 


id  No.   3   Pr 


ENERV    P.ART   OF   PICTURE   IN   FOCUS 
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IMPROVING 


THE 
THE 


PRINT      BY 
MARGINS 


MASKING 


THE  best  point  of  view  from 
which  to  make  a  picture  is  the 
spot  from  which  the  subject 
looks  most  pleasing.  This  spot  is 
sometimes  so  far  from  the  subject 
that  the  picture  will  include  more 
than  is  desired  of  the  area  that 
surrounds  the  object  of  interest. 

When  this  happens  the  excess 
area  can  be  gotten  rid  of  in  two 
ways — the  picture  can  be  made 
from  a  viewpoint  that  is  nearer  the 
subject,  so  that  only  what  is 
wanted  will  be  included  within  the 
field  of  view,  or,  it  can  be  made 
from  the  best  point  of  view,  and  the 
excess  area  removed  when  making 
the  print. 

This  latter  course  should  always 
be  adopted,  because  the  perspec- 
tive, that  is,  the  drawing  of  the 
picture,  depends  solely  on  the  view- 
point from  which  the  picture  is 
made.  This  means  that  if  the 
camera  is  placed  at  the  spot  from 
which  the  perspective  looks  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye  the  lens  will  put  that 
same  perspective  into  the  pic- 
ture. 

The  most  popular  way  of  remov- 
ing what  is  not  wanted  from  the 
margins  of  the  picture  area  is  by 
placing  a  mask  over  the  negative 
in  a  printing  frame,  so  that  the 
finished  print  will  show  only  as 
much  of  what  the  negative  con- 
tains as  can  be  seen  through  the 
opening  in  the  mask. 

Masks  can  be  cut  from  opaque 
paper,  but  making  masks  that  have 
straight  lines  and  true  right  angle 
corners  is  troublesome,  and  opaque 
masks  are  not  as  desirable  as 
transparent  ones  which  permit  us 


to  see  exactly  what  we  are  masking 
off. 

The  most  convenient  masks  are 
made  of  orange-red  Kodaloid, 
which  is  so  transparent  that  when 
it  is  placed  over  a  negative  we  can 
see  all  that  is  in  the  negative,  and 
can  thus  make  sure  that  nothing 
is  being  masked  ofT  that  should  be 
included  in  the  picture. 

Though  an  orange-red  Kodaloid 
mask  is  perfectly  transparent  it 
makes  the  light  that  passes  through 
it  of  so  non-actinic  a  color  that  this 
light  will  not  affect  the  silver  on 
the  printing  paper  in  the  length  of 
time  it  takes  to  make  a  print 
through  the  opening  in  the  mask. 

The  Kodaloid  Printing  Masks 
that  are  made  for  use  in  Maskit 
Printing  Frames  are  furnished  in 
sets  of  three,  each  having  a  dif- 
ferent size  of  opening.  They  are 
made  for  use  with  3M:X4Vi, 
3%  X  5V2  and  5x7  negatives. 

Eastman  Printing  Masks,  which 
are  also  made  of  transparent 
orange-red  Kodaloid,  for  use  in  all 
the  regular  printing  frames,  are 
furnished  in  eight  masking  sizes  for 
3A,  seven  masking  sizes  for  4x5 
and  six  masking  sizes  for  5x7 
negatives. 

Transparent  printing  masks  are 
especially  desirable  because,  in 
addition  to  their  convenience  and 
durability,  their  use  will  improve 
the  pictorial  quality  of  our  picture 
by  masking  off  marginal  images 
which,  if  not  removed,  might  pre- 
vent the  attention  from  centering 
on  the  points  of  interest,  and  they 
also  place  a  plain  border  around  the 
pictures    which    gives    unmounted 
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photographs  a  finished  look.  This 
plain  border  greatly  enhances  the 
appearance    of    photographs    that 


are  mounted  in  albums,  which  is 
the  only  really  satisfactory  place 
for  keeping  them. 


^ 


MAKING     AUTOGRAPHIC 

THE  time  when  an  autographic 
record  should  be  made  is  im- 
mediately after  the  film  has 
been  exposed. 

When  pictures  are  made  indoors, 
at  night,  by  flashlight  or  by  any 
other'  artificial  light,  the  auto- 
graphic record  can  be  made  bj^  the 
light  of  a  lamp. 

Lamps  are  of  so  many  kinds  and 
sizes,  and  the  light  that  different 
lamps  give  is  of  such  varying  de- 
grees of  brilliancy,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  list  them  all.  but  as 
incandescent      electric,     Welsbach 


RECORDS      AT      NIGHT 

gas,  and  kerosene  oil  lamps  are  in 
general  use  we  can  give  the  approx- 
imate length  of  time  it  takes  for 
making  an  autographic  record  by 
these. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  the  same  length  of 
exposure  is  suggested  for  printing 
the  record  by  the  light  of  a  16  C.P. 
Carbon  as  by  the  light  of  a  60 
watt  Mazda  lamp,  though  the  dif- 
ference in  the  actinic  brilliancy  of 
these  is  considerable,  but  the  lati- 
tude of  an  Eastman  film  is  so  great 
that  it  takes  care  of  this  difference. 


IXCANDESCEXT  ELECTRIC  L.AMPS 

The  autographic  slot  to  be  2  inches  from  the  lamp 

From  16  to  64  C.  P.  Carbon,  or  from  15  to  60  watt  Mazda 

30  to  60  seconds 

Welsbach  Gas  Lamps 

The  autographic  slot  to  be  6  inches  from  the  lamp 

30  to  60  seconds 


ART  IN  THE  FIELD 

Made  with  a    Vest  Pocket  Kodak 


Rochester  Burner  Kerosene 

Oil  Lamps 

or 

Round  Wick  Student 

Lamps 

The  autographic  slot  to  be  3  inches 

from    the    lamp 

1  to  2  minutes. 

For  flat  wick  kerosene  lamps  the 
exposure  should  usually  be  from  3 
to  10  times  as  long  as  for  a  Roches- 
ter burner,  or  round  wick  Student 
Lamp,  depending  on  the  width  of 
the  wick. 
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'LITTLE   FELLOWS   WHOLESALE" 
Made  with  a  Premo 


WHEN     THE     ATMOSPHERE     IS     HAZY 


THE  atmosphere  that  is  imme- 
diately above  large  manu- 
facturing cities  is  more  often 
hazy  than  clear,  and  the  first 
attempt  of  one  who  has  had  no 
experience  in  photographing  dis- 
tant objects  through  such  an  at- 
mosphere is  apt  to  produce  a  pic- 
ture as  lacking  in  contrast  as  Fig. 
1,  on  page  14. 

About  the  only  time  when  a 
much  better  result  than  is  shown 
in  Fig.  1  can  be  obtained,  without 
the  use  of  a  suitable  filter,  is  after 
a  rain  storm,  when  the  temperature 
has  dropped  and  the  air  has  become 
clear. 

If  we  had  to  wait  for  ideal  condi- 
tions in  order  to  make  birdseye 
views  of  a  city  we  might  wait  for 


weeks.  That  this  is  not  necessary 
is  shown  by  Fig.  2,  on  page  15, 
which  was  made  less  than  one 
minute  after  Fig.  1. 

Both  pictures  were  taken  with  a 
3A  Kodak  on  the  same  roll  of 
Kodak  film.  As  the  roll  was  de- 
veloped in  the  tank  both  negatives 
received  exactly  the  same  develop- 
ment, in  the  same  developer,  for 
the  same  length  of  time.  Neither 
negative  was  intensified  or  reduced 
or  "doctored"  in  any  way  what- 
ever, and  the  illustrations  faith- 
fully represent  what  the  negatives 
contain. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  only 
difference  between  these  pictures 
is  a  difference  in  contrast,  the  lack 
of  contrast  making  Fig.  1  dull  and 
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A'o   Filter;  Exposure,  1-50  of  a  second 


unsatisfactory,  while  the  ample 
contrast  in  Fig.  2  gives  the  snap 
and  brilliancy  needed  for  making 
the  various  objects  of  interest 
appear  conspicuous  in  the  picture. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  result  of  pho- 
tographing through  a  hazy  at- 
mosphere without  using  a  filter, 
while  Fig.  2  shows  what  was  ob- 
tained by  photographing  through 
the  same  atmosphere  with  a 
Wratten  G  Filter  in  front  of  the 
lens. 

The  different  rendering  of  the 
subject,  as  shown  by  these  two 
pictures,  is  solely  due  to  the  effect 
produced  by  the  filter.  A  longer 
or  a  shorter  exposure,  or  a  longer 
or  shorter  development  for  either 
the  negative  or  the  print,  or  the 
use  of  any  other  kind  of  paper  for 
the  making  of  the  print,  for  Fig. 
1,  could  not  have  given  us  what  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  And  neither 
would 'intensification  or  reduction 


of  the  negative  produce  such  a 
result. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
absence  of  a  filter  allowed  all  the 
color  of  which  white  light  is  com- 
posed to  reach  the  film,  in  the  case 
of  Fig.  1,  while  the  Wratten  G 
Filter  prevented  all  of  the  ultra 
violet,  all  of  the  violet  and  all 
of  the  blue  rays  from  reaching 
the  film  from  which  Fig.  2  was 
printed. 

The  rays  which  the  G  filter  cuts 
out  are  those  which  are  most 
strongly  reflected  from  the  minute 
particles  of  water,  and  the  ex- 
tremely small  particles  of  dust,  of 
which  the  haze  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar,  is  usually  composed. 

Since  the  G  filter  cuts  out  the 
blue-violet  but  passes  the  green 
and  yellow,  to  which  Kodak  film 
is  also  sensitive,  it  is  evident  that 
Fig.  2  is  the  result  of  making  the 
picture  by  yellow-green  light. 
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The  Wratten  G  Filter  is  of  a 
much  deeper  yellow  color  than  the 
Kodak  or  the  K  filters.  These 
latter  are  orthochromatic  filters 
which  do  not  put  more  tone  con- 
trast into  the  negative  than  can  be 
seen  in  the  subject,  but  the  Wrat- 
ten G  Filter  is  not  an  orthochro- 
matic filter;  it  is  a  contrast  filter 
and  it  does  put  more  tone  contrast 
into  the  negative  than  is  visible  in 
the  subject. 

The  G  filter  is  especially  suitable 
for  photographing  distant  land- 
scapes which  are  imder  haze,  and 
subjects  similar  to  those  repre- 
sented by  our  illustrations. 

Splendid  as  are  the  results  which 
the  G  filter  gives  in  increasing  con- 
trast, it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
it  will  enable  us  to  make  brilliant 
pictures  of  objects  that  can  only 
be  dimly  seen  through  fog,  dense 
smoke  or  clouds  of  dust,  for  fog  is 
much  denser  than  haze,  and  smoke 


seconds 


and  dust  contain  solid  matter 
tlirougli  which  daylight  cannot 
pass. 

The  multiplying  factor  for  the 
G  filter,  when  used  with  Kodak 
Film,  is  100.  This  factor,  which  call-< 
for  an  exposure  100  times  :i.s  long  a-< 
would  be  needed  without  the  filter, 
provides  for  recording  the  same 
amount  of  shadow  detail  in  nearby 
objects,  with  the  filter,  as  would  be 
recorded  if  the  exposure  was  only 
Vioo  as  long  without  a  filter. 

When  the  G  filter  is  used  for  pho- 
tographing cloud  forms,  or  ex- 
tremely distant  landscapes  that 
have  nothing  of  interest  in  the  fore- 
ground, it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  exposure  should  not  be  100 
times  as  long  as  the  exposure 
needed  for  a  nearby  landscape,  but 
100  times  as  long  as  is  needed  for 
extremely  distant  lonehcnpe.t,  which 
require  only  one-half  the  exposure 
that  nearby  landscapes  need. 
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IX   THE    ESTEREL    MOUNTAINS    NEAR    ST.    RAPHAEL,    FRANCE 

Made  uith   a   ^A    Kodak;   K2  Filter;  stop.   32;   l-io   sec.    exposure 


THE    LENS     STOP 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  len^es  are  fitted 
with  stops  of  various  sizes. 
These  stops,  which  are  also 
known  a.s  diaphragms,  are  used  for 
regulating  the  amount  of  light  that 
passes  through  the  lens.  A  large 
stop  will  allow  more  light  to  pass 
through  the  lens  than  a  small  one, 
just  as  a  large  window  allows  more 
light  to  enter  a  room  than  a  small 
window  does. 

The  exposure  needed  for  obtain- 
ing a  correctly  timed  negative  de- 
pends on  the  intensity  or  brilliancy 
of  the  light  that  reaches  the  film, 
and  since  the  size  of  the  stop  affects 
the  vohmie  of  the  light  that  passes 
through  the  lens  it  is  important 
for  the  photographer  to  know  the 
relative  exposure  values  of  the 
stops  with  which  his  lens  is  fitted. 

There  are  two  .systems  of  mark- 
ing lens  stops :  The  U.  S.  (Uniform 


System)  is  ordinarily  used  on  rec- 
tilinear lenses,  and  its  markings  are 
based  on  the  relation  between  the 
area  of  the  stop  and  the  focal  length 
of  the  lens,  while  the  /.  system  is  in 
practically  universal  use  on  anas- 
tigmat  lenses,  and  its  markings  are 
based  on  the  relation  between  the 
diameter  of  the  effective  stop  open- 
ing and  the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 
Different  numerals  are  used  for 
expressing  the  relative  values  of  the 
stops  in  these  two  systems,  but  in 
both  systems  all  stops  that  bear  a 
higher  number  than  U.  S.  4  or  /.  8 
admit  just  half  as  much  light  as  the 
next  lower  numbered  stop.  This 
means  that  for  all  higher  num- 
bered stops  the  exposure  must  be 
doubled  when  the  stop  indicator  is 
moved  from  any  one  stop  number 
to  the  next  higher  number  and 
must  be  halved  when  the  indicator 
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is  moved  from  any  stop  number  to 
the  next  lower  number.  To  illus- 
trate: should  the  correct  exposure 
be  ^/25  of  a  second  through  stop  16 
it  would  be  Voo  of  a  second  through 
stop  U.  S.  8  or  /.  11,  and  %2  of  a 
second  through  stop  U.  S.  32  or 
/.22. 

The  numerals  used  for  marking 
the  stops  in  the  Uniform  and  /. 
systems  are  listed  in  the  first  two 
columns  of  the  accompanying 
table. 

In  the  third  column  the  values 
of  these  stops  are  compared  with 
the  exposure  value  of  /.8  (U.  S.  4) 
which  is  the  largest  stop  on  recti- 
linear lenses. 

The  last  column  translates  these 
values  into  actual  exposure  frac- 
tions, taking  %5  of  a  second 
through  stop  16  (the  usual  ex- 
posure for  ordinary  landscape  sub- 
jects in  sunlight)  as  a  standard. 


Lens  stops  that  are  marked  4.5, 
5.6,  6.3  and  7.7  are  only  used  on 
anastigmats. 

No  photographic  shutter  has  all 
the  speed  markings  listed  in  the 
last  column;  but  the  correct  ex- 
posure can  always  be  given  by 
using  the  stop  that  the  available 
shutter  speed  calls  for,  and,  if  Vio 
should  be  used  in  place  of  V^o, 
Vo  in  place  of  %  or  %  in  place  of 
Vs,  the  latitude  of  the  film  will  take 
care  of  the  slight  error. 

COMPARATIVE  STOP  VALUES 

Exposure    Comparative 


/. 

U.S. 

Value 

Exposures 

4.5 

1.25 

.3 

1/330 

S.6 

2. 

.5 

1/200 

6.3 

2.5 

.6 

1/160 

7  7 

3.7 

.9 

1/110 

8 

4 

1 

1/100 

8 

1/50 

16 

16 

4 

1/25 

2  ■■ 

32 

8 

1/12 

32 

64 

16 

1/6 

45 

128 

32 

1/3 
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THE  REAPERS 

Made  -vith  an   O  Brou 


SAME  STOP  VALUE  CALLS  FOR  THE  SAME 

EXPOSURE  WITH  ALL  TYPES 

OF  LENSES 


WHEN  we  speak  of  the  so- 
called  "speed"  of  a  lens  we 
refer  to  the  /.  value  of  its 
largest  stop.  The  /.  value  is  the 
relation  that  exists  between  the 
diameter  of  its  effective  aperture 
and  its  focal  length.  If,  for  in- 
stance, this  diameter  is  1  inch  and 
the  focal  length  is  8  inches  the 
/.  value  is  8-^1.  This  is  called 
/.8. 

The  "speed"  at  which  a  lens 
works  is  determined  by  the  amount 
of  light  that  it  transmits  to  the 
film,  and  while  this  depends  on 
several  factors,  some  of  the  light 
being  absorbed  and  some  reflected 
by  the  lens,  yet  for  all  practical 
purposes  we  may  regard  it  as  being 
determined  by  the  /.  value  of  the 
stop  used.  The  larger  the  stop  the 
more  light  the  lens  will  pass  and 
the  shorter  the  exposure  that 
needs  to  be  given. 

The  largest  stop  on  a  meniscus, 
which  is  a  single  lens,  is  smaller 
than  the  largest  stop  on  a  rectilin- 


ear, which  is  a  double  lens.  The 
largest  stop  on  a  rectilinear  is  /.  8 
(U.S.  4). 

An  /.  7.7  anastigmat  is  nearly 
8%  faster  than  a  rectilinear,  an 
/.  6.3  anastigmat  is  about  62% 
faster  and  an  /.  4.5  anastigmat  is 
about  three  times  as  fast  as  a  rec- 
tilinear, but,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  when  any  anastigmat 
is  stopped  down  to,  say,  /.  8  it 
works  at  /.8  speed  and  it  is  then 
necessary  to  give  the  same  ex- 
posure with  the  anastigmat  as  is 
needed  with  any  other  kind  of  lens 
that  is  used  with  stop  /.8.  (See 
table  of  comparative  stop  values  on 
preceding  page). 

The  rule  is,  to  give  the  same  ex- 
posure with  all  kinds  of  lenses 
when  the  stop  used  on  each  has 
the  same  /.  value.  When  it  is 
desired  to  give  shorter  exposure 
with  an  anastigmat  than  with  other 
lenses  the  anastigmat  must  be  used 
with  a  larger  stop  than  the  other 
lenses. 
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TENTATIVE     DEVELOPMENT 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  great  deal  oj  controversy  among  photogra- 
phers about  the  relative  importance  oj  correct  exposure  and  correct 
development.  Soi/h  funtinded  that  errors  in  exposure  could  he  over- 
come in  develvpini  ii.t .  irhile  others  maintained  that  no  method  of 
development  could  conijit  nsate  for  under  or  over  exposure. 

Had  the  knowledge  which  scientific  research  has  placed  at  our  disposal 
in  recent  years  been  available  at  the  time,  this  controversy  never  tvould 
have  arisen. 

The  essential  facts  regarding  expo-nire  and  dcvclo])ni)nt,  which  arc 
briefly  stated  in  the  following  article,  were  preseiited  to  our  readers  in 
the  October,  1917.  Kodakery.  We  reprint  them  in  an.nver  to  the  direct 
and  implied  queries  that  have  appeared  in  some  of  the  correspondence 
we  have  received  from  our  new  readers. 


BEFORE  it  was  discovered  that 
several  negatives  could  be 
correctly  developed  together 
in  a  tank,  photographers  developed 
their  negatives,  usually  singly,  in 
a  tray.  A  common  practice  was  to 
judge  by  the  appearance  of  the 
image  in  the  early  stages  of  devel- 
opment whether  the  exposure   the 


film  or  plate  had  received  was 
correct  or  incorrect,  and  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  photographer,  the 
exposure  was  not  correct,  changes 
wore  made  in  the  developer  as  soon 
as  the  exposure  error  was  dis- 
co\'ered.  These  changes  were  made 
in  the  belief  that  the  developer 
could    counteract    the    effects    of 
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AN    ALPINE    village; 

Made  zvith  a  No.  3  Kodak 


under-exposure  or  over-exposure. 
This  was  a  tentative  or  experi- 
mental method  of  development. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  modern 
knowledge,  tentative  development 
is  a  profitless  procedure,  not  only 
because  it  is  wasteful  of  time  and 
chemicals,  but  chiefly  because  the 
theorj^  on  which  the  method  is 
based  has  been  proven  erroneous. 

A  negative  is  made  by  exposing 
a  film  or  plate  in  a  camera  and  then 
developing  it.  In  discussing  tenta- 
tive development  we  have,  there- 
fore, but  two  things  to  consider — 
exposure  and  development. 

The  record  the  light  makes  on  a 
film  or  plate  is  determined  solely 
by  the  exposure.  How  much  or 
how  little  of  the  light  record  the 
finished    negative   contains   is  de- 


termined soleh-  by  development. 
The  developer  makes  the  latent 
image  visible.  Where  the  light  has 
not  acted  there  can  be  no  image. 
Trying  to  coax  out  an  image 
which  is  not  latent  in  the  film  is  a 
hopeless  procedure,  and  the  theory 
that  by  diluting  the  developer,  or 
by  adding  carbonate  to  the  de- 
veloper, in  tentative  development, 
more  detail  can  be  developed  than 
by  any  other  method,  is  erroneous. 
The  companion  theory,  that 
bromide  of  potash  will  increase 
contrast  in  an  over-exposed  nega- 
tive if  it  is  added  to  the  developer 
after  the  negative  has  been  de- 
veloped far  enough  to  show  that  it 
really  was  over-exposed,  is  likewise 
erroneous.  The  image  in  an  over- 
exposed   negative    flashes    up    so 
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quickly  in  tentative  development 
that  the  shadow  detail  usually  be- 
comes visible  before  one  can  dis- 
cover that  the  negative  was  over- 
exposed. If  bromide  is  added  to  the 
developer  after  this  shadow  detail 
has  become  visible  it  will  slow  the 
development,  but  will  have  very 
little,  if  any,  influence  on  the  con- 
trast of  the  negative.  In  order  to 
increase  the  contrast  the  bromide 
must  be"  added  to  the  developer 
before  the  shadow  detail  is  visible. 
Since  tentative  development 
neither  enables  us  to  add  detail  to 
under-exposed  negatives  nor  con- 
trast to  over-exposed  negatives,  it 
offers  no  practical  advantages 
whatever.  By  far  the  best  method 
of  developing  negatives  is  to  de- 
velop them  for  a  given  time,  with 
a  developer  of  a  given  strength,  at 
a  given  temperature.  This  is  the 
method  employed  in  tank  devel- 
opment.   It  is  equally  suitable  for 


tray  development,  though  in  tray 
development  it  is  advisable  to  use 
only  Ys  as  much  water  in  making 
up  the  developer  and  to  develop 
for  only  Ys  the  length  of  time  re- 
commended for  tank  development. 
When  this  method  is  applied  to 
tray  development  the  difficulty  in 
deciding  when  to  stop  develop- 
ment is  eliminated. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  when 
correctly  exposed,  under-exposed 
and  over-exposed  films  are  all  de- 
veloped together,  for  the  same 
length  of  time  in  an  Eastman  Film 
Tank,  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
structions that  are  furnished  with 
the  Tank,  they  will  all  make  good 
prints,  unless  the  incorrectly  ex- 
posed ones  were  hopelessly  under- 
exposed or  over-exposed.  From 
hopelesslj'  bad  exposure  it  is  mani- 
festly impossible  to  obtain  good 
negatives  by  any  known  method 
of  development. 
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FOR  MAKING  BETTER  PICTURES 

n-w-  AM  enclosing  a  number  of  negatives  and  prints  which  I  would 
I    like  to  have  you  look  over  and  criticise.     You  have  done  this 
JLjor  me  several  times  and  your  comments  have  been  of  great 
assistance  to  me  in  my  camera  work." 

"I  want  to  thank  you  exceedingly  for  your  courtesy  in  this 
matter  and  for  the  trouble  you  have  undoubtedly  gone  to, 
which,  I  assure  you,  is  deeply  appreciated!' 

"Your  kind  favor,  along  with  a  sheet  of  good  sound  instruc- 
tions on  exposure,  to  hand,  and  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  your  thoughtfulness  in  the  matter." 

The  above  are  extracts  from  three  of  the  many  letters  we 
have  received  from  readers  who  availed  themselves  of  our  offer 
to  assist  all  amateur  photographers  in  solving  such  problems 
as  may  arise  in  their  photographic  work. 

Should  you  encounter  any  photographic  problems  which  you 
cannot  readily  solve  send  them  to  us;  we  will  take  pleasure  in 
assisting  you. 

If  you  have  any  difficulty  in  making  good  negatives  and 
prints,  send  us  both  the  negatives  and  the  prints  and  we  will 
tell  you  where  the  trouble  lies. 

We  need  the  negatives  as  well  as  the  prints,  since  it  is  only 
by  examining  the  negative  from  which  a  print  was  made  that 
we  can  tell  if  the  right  or  the  wrong  grade  of  paper  was  used, 
and,  the  only  way  to  determine  whether  the  film  was  correctly 
exposed  and  correctly  developed  is,  of  course,  by  examining 
the  negative. 

Give  us  all  the  data  pertaining  to  negatives  and  prints  that 
you  possess,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  month,  the  time  of  day. 
the  light  conditions  when  the  films  were  exposed,  the  stop  and 
shutter  speed  used  and  whether  the  negatives  were  developed 
in  the  tray  or  in  the  tank. 

We  would  also  like  to  know  the  name  and  grade  of  paper  on 
which   the   prints  were   made. 

All  negatives  and  prints  will  be  promptly  returned,  together 
with  our  comments  and  suggestions,  which  are  offered  free. 


Address  all  communications, 

"KODAKERY,"  Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited, 
Toronto,  Canada. 
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For  the  Dark-Room 
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Brownie 
Safelight  Lamp 

Price  ^  Si./S 


A  HAXDY,  inexpensive  means  of  obtaining  proj^er 
dark-room  illumination.  The  lamp  screws  into  an 
electric  light  socket  so  that  the  ordinary  electric  light 

may  l^e  converted   into  a  safelight    almost    instantl}'. 


Kodak 
Safelight  Lamp 

Price ^  S^.oo 


This  lamp  answers  every  purpose  not  only  of  the 
amateur  but  of  the  professional.  Regularly  su]> 
plied  with  a  5  x  7  Series  i  Safelight  for  use  with 
films  or  plates,  not  color  sensitive.  The  Kodak 
Safelight  Lamp  may  be  fitted  with  safelights  of 
other  series  as  desired,  so  that  the  correct  illumina- 
tion for  even  the  most  advanced  work  is  assured. 
The  price  of  an  extra  .safelight,   any  .series,  is  $1.00. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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Premo  Film  Packs 


(pP,^EMOFlLM.j)ACK 


Quality  and  convenience — 
plus  the  greatest  simplicit\- 
and  rapidity  in  daylight 
loading  and  film  changing, 
are  the  exceptional  advan- 
tages of  the  Premo  Film 
Pack. 


Just  insert  the  pack  in  a 
Premo  Film  Pack  camera, 
pull  out  a  paper  tab — and 
you  are  read\-.  To  change 
film  after  exposure,  pull  out 
the  next  numbered  paper 
tab.  When  the  twelfth  tab 
is  drawn  the  Pack  is  .sealed 
and  may  be  removed  in 
daylight. 


If  you  have  a  plate  camera 
convert  it  into  a  film  camera 
with  the  Premo  Film  Pack 
Adapter.  The  adapter  is 
used  in  the  camera  just  like 
a  plate  holder,  but  it  carries 
twelve  exposures  with  one 
loading  instead  of  onl\-  two. 


^sk  your  Kodak  dealer  for  a  free  copy  oj 
the  Premo  Catalogue. 
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Books    and    Booklets    of 

Particular  Interest  to 

the  Amateur 

About  LensEvS 

An  account  of  elementary  photographic  optics  in 
non-technical  language,  describing  the  various 
kinds  of  lenses  used  by  photographers.  Free  on 
applicatio7i . 

The  Velox  Book 

Covers  the  process  of  printing,  including  selec- 
tion of  the  grade  of  paper,  exposure,  masking, 
development,  etc.      Free  o?i  application. 

Lantern  Slides 

Deals  with  the  making  and  coloring  of  lantern 
slides.     Free  on  application. 

The  Photography  of  Colored  Objects 

Describes,  in  simple  language,  the  principles  and 
practice  of  orthochromatic  and  ]ianchromatic 
photograph}-.     $0.50  postpaid. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO.  CANADA 
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Graflex  Enlarging 
Camera 


There  is  a  great   deal    of   pleasure   and    satisfaction 
in  making  large  pictures  from  small  negatives. 

Varied  and  beautiful  pictorial  effects  are  easily 
possible  with  the  Oraflex  Enlarging  Camera  and 
the  different  grades  of  Eastman  Bromide  Pajjcr, 
affording  a  choice  that  will  be  most  suitable  to  the 
negative    and    character  of  sul)ject. 

Enlargements  can  be  made  1)\- 
daj'light,  or  with  the  Graflex  Illu- 
minator, during  the  leisure  hours 
of  the  e\-euing. 

Ask  your  Kodak  dealer  or  write  us 
for  free  Graflex  catalogue 


t  suitable  to  the 
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The  Kodak  Album 

There'vS  jo}'  in  every  page  of  the  school 
girrs  Kodak  book. 

There's  a  hint  of  good  times  in  every  tiny  print 
and  between  its  covers  is  the  pictured  stor\-  of 
happy  }ears  and  enduring  friendships — a  stor}'  that 
means  fun  in  the  making,  and  afterward  the  still 
greater  jo\'  of  living  over  again  those  happ\',  care- 
free da\s. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,    CANADA 

Kodak  catalogue  free  at  your  dealer's  or  by  mail 


The  use  of 


VELOX 

in   all  amateur  contact  prints 
results  in  ?'esi//ts. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 


The  Kodak  Anastigmat  lenses  are  de- 
signed and  made  for  a  specific  purpose 
— to  meet,  absoluteh\  the  most  exacting 
requirements  in  the  equipment  of  Kodak, 
Graflex  and  Premo  Cameras. 

Designed  by  Kodak  experts  and  manu- 
factured in  every  detail  in  Kodak  factory, 
from  glass  that  Kodak  laboratories  have 
tested. 

IVe  know  they  cife  light. 
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At  your   dealer's. 
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MAGAZINE  7©/- AMATEUR. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


JANUARY    1520 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Liamted 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 


Printing 

convenience 

plus 

printing 

efficiency 

equals  the 


KODAK   AMATEUR 
PRINTER 

An  automatic  masking  device  fits  this  printer 
for  all  size  amateur  prints  from  the  vest  pocket 
through  post  card.  Negative  and  paper  are 
held  in  perfect  contact  during  printing  and 
the  printing  light  is  automatically  turned  on 
when  the  hinged  frame  is  closed  to  make 
the  exposure. 

Price,  $7.50 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 


If  it  isn't  an  Eastman 
It  isn't  a  Kodak 
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Made  with  a  Kodak 


IN  this  age  of  engines,  of  extraordinary  mechanical  helps  to  all  sorts 
of  industry,  a  picture  of  absolutely  primitive  power  has  a  simple 
impressiveness.  The  ox  as  a  draft  animal  carries  us  back  to  the  most 
ancient  lands  and  the  most  ancient  times — he  seems  to  belong  as  much  to 
the  beginning  of  things  as  the  hills  that  majestically  frame   him. 
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HOW    TO     DETERMINE    THE     RIGHT     LENGTH 
OF    TIME    TO   PRINT 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  prints  can  be 
made  on  development  paper 
either  bj-  daylight  or  by  any 
artificial  light  that  is  used  in  the 
home.  Artificial  light  is  preferable 
when  several  prints  are  to  be  made 
from  the  same  negative  because  its 
brightness  remains  practically  con- 
stant while  the  brightness  of  da>-- 
light  is  apt  to  change  rapidly. 
In  the  making  of  a  print  the  first 


thing  to  determine  is  the  length  of 
time  the  paper  should  be  exposed, 
under  a  negative,  to  the  printing 
light,  and  in  order  to  determine 
this  with  accuracy  we  must  keep 
all  the  factors,  that  enter  into  the 
making  of  a  print,  constant. 

The  factors  we  have  to  consider 
for  determining  the  right  length  of 
time  to  print  are,  the  distance  the 
printing  frame  is  placed  from  the 
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printing  light,  the  temperature  of 
the  developer,  and  the  length  of 
time  the  print  is  developed. 

By  always  placing  the  printing 
frame  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  light  (not  less  than  the  diagonal 
of  the  negative),  by  keeping  the 
developer  at  the  same  temperature 
(about  70  degrees),  and  by  develop- 
ing the  prints  for  exactly  the  same 
length  of  time  (20  seconds  for  Reg- 
ular and  Contrast  Velox,  or  30 
seconds  for  Special  Velox),  we  will 
keep  all   the  factors  constant,  anil 


from  these  three  known  quantities 
v/e  can  quickly  and  accurately  de- 
termine the  one  unknown  quan- 
tity, that  is.  the  right  length  of 
time  to  print. 

Our  illustrations  are  from  Special 
Velox  prints  that  were  printed  at  a 
distance  of  10  inches  from  a  60 
watt  mazda  lamp.  They  were  de- 
veloped in  the  regular  Elon-Hydro- 
chinon  developer  that  is  recom- 
mended on  the  instruction  sheet 
that  explains  how  to  use  Velox 
paper.      The    temperature    of    tl)(> 
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developer  was  70  degrees,  Fahren- 
heit, and  each  print  was  developed 
tor  exactly  30  seconds. 

The  print  that  was  exposed  to 
the  printing  light  for  2  seconds 
was  under-printed.  This  is  why  it 
looks  so  weak  and  does  not  con- 
tain all  the  tones  that  were 
plainly  visible  in  the  negative. 
The  one  that  was  exposed  for  3 
seconds  was  also  under-printed, 
while  the  print  that  was  exposed 
for  6  seconds  was  printed  for  the 
right    length    of    time,    and    as    a 


result,  it  records  all  the  detail  and 
the  same  range  of  contrast  that  is 
visible  in  the  negative. 

In  the  print  that  was  exposed 
for  9  seconds,  some  of  the  middle 
tones  are  almost  as  dark  as  the 
shadows.  This  tells  us  that  the 
print  was  exposed  to  the  printing 
light  for  too  long  a  time. 

A  comparison  of  these  pictures 
will  show  that  by  under-printing 
we  lose  detail  and  fail  to  get  the 
right  degree  of  contrast  between  the 
tones,  and  by  over-printing  we  also 
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lose  detail  through  rendering  some 
tones  too  dark,  but  that  by  print- 
ing for  the  right  length  of  time  wo 
retain  all  the  detail  and  record  the 
right  degree  of  contrast  between 
the  tones. 

Brief  and  simple  as  is  the  method 
we  have  explained  for  determining 
the  right  length  of  time  to  print  it 
must  be  remembered  that  accurate 
and  uniform  results  depend  on 
keeping  the  factors  constant.  The 
timing  of  the  printing  and  the 
timing    of   the   development    must 


be  done  by  observing  the  second 
hand  on  a  watch,  or,  what  is 
vastly  more  con\enient,  by  ob- 
serving the  hand  on  an  Eastman 
Timer,  which  records  seconds  as  it 
travels  around  a  dial  as  large  as 
that  on  the  ordinary  alarm  clock 
This  is  especially  made  for  use  in 
the  darkroom  and  in  the  subdued 
light  where  printing  and  develop- 
ing must  be  done. 

The  length  of  time  the  print  is 
exposed  to  the  printing  light  is  the 
most  important  factor  that  enters 
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into  the  making  of  a  jM'int,  bccau.se 
it  is  impossible  to  compensate  for 
an  error  in  printing  by  any  method 
of  development. 

Some  photographers  keep  rec- 
ords of  the  grade  of  paper  used,  the 
distance  from  the  printing  light  the 


printing  frame  was  placed  and  th(; 
length  of  time  it  took  to  secure 
correctly  printed  prints  from  their 
\arious  negatives. 

Such  records  sa^e  time  and  ma- 
terial when  prints  are  to  be  made 
fiom  the  negatives  at  a  later  date. 


THE  RUSSIAN  CHURCH  AT  NICE 
Made  -villi  a  .?.4  Folding  Kodak;  Ks  Filter,  stop.  ?2 ;  i  sec.  exposut 
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THE    LENGTH    OF    TI 
SHOULD    BE 

IN  the  preceding  article,  "How 
to  Determine  The  Right 
Length  Of  Time  To  Print"  we 
have  explained  that  the  factors  to 
be  considered  for  finding  this  time 
ai'e,  the  distance  the  printing  frame 
IS  placed  from  the  printing  light, 
the  temperature  of  the  developer 
and  the  length  of  time  the  print  is 
developed ;  and  we  pointed  out  that 
by  keeping  these  factors  constant 
we  can,  by  experiment,  quickly 
discover  the  right  length  of  time 
to  print  from  any  negative. 

In  developing  Velox  prints  there 
is  nothing  we  need  to  determine 
by  experiment,  because  all  the 
factors  have  been  determined  for 
us,  by  the  makers  of  the  paper. 
These  factors  are,  the  strength  of 
the  developer,  the  temperature  of 
the  developer,  and  the  length   of 


ME    A    VELOX    PRINT 
DEVELOPED 

time  the  print  is  left  in  the  de- 
veloper. 

The  instructions  that  explain 
how  to  manipulate  Velox  paper 
recommend  the  use  of  those  de- 
veloping solutions  which  experi- 
ence has  proven  most  suitable  for 
the  paper;  they  tell  us  how  to 
make  up  the  developer  ourselves, 
from  the  separate  chemicals,  if  we 
prefer  to  do  so,  and  they  also  tell 
us  at  what  temperature  the  de- 
veloper should  be  used  and  the 
length  of  time  the  print  should  be 
left  in  the  developer. 

Velox  paper  is  made  in  three 
grades,  or  degrees,  of  contrast, 
known  as  Contrast,  Regular  and 
Special;  and  in  five  surface  fin- 
ishes, known  as  Carbon,  Portrait, 
Velvet,  Glossy  and  Royal.  The 
difference  in  contrast  between  the 
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iiiv'iiii/  that  nothing  is  gained  by  prolonged  development 
of  a  correctly  printed  print 


Contrast,  Regular  and  Special 
grades  is  due  to  the  difference  in 
the  emulsions,  not  to  the  difference 
in  the  surface  finishes. 

The  instructions  for  the  use  of 
Velox  state  that  the  developer 
should  be  used  at  a  temperature  of 
about  70  degrees  and  that  Con- 
trast and  Regular  should  be  de- 
veloped for  from  15  to  20  seconds, 
while  Special  Velox  should  be  de- 
veloped for  about  30  seconds. 

Since  development  is  a  chemical 
process  it  is  evident  that  we  can- 


not make  changes  in  the  strength 
or  temperature  of  the  developer  or 
greatly  increase  or  decrease  the 
length  of  time  of  development 
without  affecting  the  quality  of 
our  prints.  This  is  a  subject  that 
will  be  discussed  in  a  future  num- 
ber. In  this  article  we  will  confine 
our  discussion  to  the  development, 
for  different  lengths  of  time,  of 
correctly  printed  prints,  in  a  de- 
veloper that  is  of  the  right  strength 
and  at  the  right  temperature. 
If    a    correctly   printed    print    is 
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taken  out  of  the  developer  too  soon 
it  will  be  under-developed;  some 
of  the  tones  that  are  in  the  nega- 
tive will  be  lacking  in  the  print, 
with  the  result  that  all  parts  of  the 
picture,  but  those  that  should  ap- 
pear white,  will  be  too  light  in  tone. 
But  should  a  correctly  printed 
print  be  left  in  the  developer  for 
too  long  a  time  it  will  not  be  over- 
developed, in  the  way  that  a  nega- 
tive would  be,  for  the  reason  that 
in  a  correctly  printed  print  tlie  light 
affected  onlv  as  niiicli  sihcr  as  was 


needed  for  rightly  rendering  the 
tones  of  which  the  picture  is  com- 
posed, and  as  a  suitable  developer 
will  develop  all  these  tones  in  the 
times  we  have  stated  for  the  three 
grades  of  Velo.x  paper,  it  is  evideu* 
that  leaving  a  print  in  the  devel- 
oper after  it  is  fully  developed  is 


While  a  slight  increase  in  the 
time  that  a  print  is  left  in  the  de- 
veloper may  do  no  harm  and  maj- 
have  little,  if  any  perceptible  effect 
on    a  correctly  printed   print,  yet 
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LMoatly  increasing  the  time  will  fog 
and  may  also  stain  the  print. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
what  we  have  stated  is,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  over-develop  a  cor- 
rectly printed  print.  Surprising  as 
this  maj'  seem,  it  is  a  fact,  because 
the  development  of  a  Velox  print 
proceeds  to  a  certain  point  and 
then  stops.  It  stops  when  all  the 
silver  on  which  the  light  has  acted 
has  been  blackened,  and,  when  we 
realize  this,  and  also  realize  that 
the  full  development  of  a  print  is 
necessaiy  for  correctly  translating 
the  negative  image  in  a  film  to  a 
positive  image  on  a  print,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  ftmdamental 
thing  in  making  prints  is,  as  stated 
in  the  last  paragraph  on  page  7,  to 
expose  the  print  to  the  printing 
light  for  the  right  length  of  time 

If  our  print  is  too  contrasty  or 
too     flat,    after    it     was    correcth" 


printed  and  correctly  developed,  it 
will  be  because  we  used  the  wrong 
grade  of  paper,  or  because  our  neg- 
ative has  too  much  or  too  little 
contrast.  On  the  opposite  page  wc 
explain  how  to  choose  the  paper  to 
fit  the  negative  and  on  page  18  we 
explain  how  to  increase  and  also 
how  to  decrease  the  contrast  in 
o\-er-dense  negatives. 


Should  yoti  change  your  address 
be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly,  giv- 
ing both  the  old  and  new  addresses. 
KoDAKERY  is  mailed  as  third  class 
matter  and  as  the  post  office  for- 
wards none  but  first  class  mail,  free 
of  charge,  you  will  not  receive  your 
KoD.\KERY  at  your  new  address  un- 
less vou  tell  us  what  that  address  is. 
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SELECTING    THE    PAPER    THAT    FITS 
THE    NEGATIVE 


IN  choosing  a  printing  paper  we 
should  select  the  grade  that 
will  best  reproduce  the  scale  of 
tones  that  we  can  see  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

Any  paper  can  render  the  darkest 
or  the  lightest  tone  a  negative  con- 
tains, but  since  there  are  several 
tones  in  a  picture  we  need  a  paper 
that  will  render,  not  only  the 
lightest  or  the  darkest,  but  both 
the  lightest  and  the  darkest  to- 
gether with  the  halftones  which  are 
intermediate  between  these. 

Should  we  make  a  print  from  a 
contrasty  negative  on  a  contrasty 
grade  of  paper,  exposing  the  paper 
to  the  printing  light  for  the  length 
of  time  that  is  needed  for  recording 
the  detail  in  the  strong  lights,  wp 


would  get  a  result  similar  to  that 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  and,  should  we 
print,  on  the  same  grade  of  paper, 
for  the  detail  in  the  shadows  in- 
stead of  for  the  highlight  detail,  the 
result  would  be  similar  to  that 
shown  in  Fig.  2. 

In  the  one  case  we  recorded  the 
detail  in  the  highlights  but  lost  the 
shadow  detail,  and  in  the  other 
case  we  recorded  the  detail  in  the 
.shadows  but  lost  the  highlight 
detail.  Since  neither  print  records 
both  shadow  and  highlight  detail 
and  neither  print  shows  a  satis- 
factory rendering  of  the  halftones, 
it  is  evident  that  the  paper  was  too 
contrasty  for  the  negative. 

By  making  a  print  on  a  softer 
(less  contrasty)  paper  wo  obtained 
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Losing  the  highlight  detail  and  some  of  the  i 


id  die  tones 


what  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  This  pic- 
ture records  practically  all  the 
tones  there  are  in  the  negative, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  the  grade  of 
paper  that  is  adapted  for  the 
negative. 

The  rule  for  selecting  a  printing 
paper  is,  to  choose  a  paper  that  is 
not  contrasty  for  a  negative  that  is 
contrasty,  a  paper  that  records 
medium  contrast  for  a  negative  of 
medium  contrast,  and  a  contrasty 
paper  for  a  negative  that  lacks 
sufficient  contrast.  In  other  words, 
a  soft  paper  for  a  hard  negative,  a 
hard  paper  for  a  soft  negative  and 
a  paper  that  will  record  about  the 
same  contrast  as  the  negative 
shows  for  a  negative  of  medium 
contract. 

Contrast  Velox  is  suitable  for 
soft  or  flat  negatives,  Regular 
Velox    for    negatives    of    medium 


contrast,  and  Special  Velox  for 
hard  or  contrasty  negatives. 

When  the  softest  prints  that  can 
be  made  on  Velox  paper  are  desired. 
Portrait  Velox  should  be  used  and 
developed  with  the  N.  A.  Velox 
Liquid  Developer. 

Portrait  Velox  has  a  very  smooth 
matte  surface,  without  gloss  or 
luster,  and  it  gives  superb  print? 
from  the  contrasty  negatives  for 
which  it  is  adapted. 


Loose  prints  are  apt  to  become 
soiled  and  the  collection  can  easily 
be  broken. 

Prints  that  are  mounted  in  an 
album  are  protected  and  the  album 
keeps  the  collection  intact. 
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Fig.  3 
Recording  on  the  print  all  the  tones  the  negative  contains 

THE   DISTANCE   THE   PRINTING   FRAME   IS    PLACED 
FROM   THE   PRINTING    LIGHT 

THE  length  of  time  it  takes  to  uniformly  illuminated;  some  parts 

make  a  print  by  artificial  light  will  be  more  strongly  lighted  than 

depends  on  the  density  of  the  other  parts,  and,  as  a  result,  the 

negative,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  print  will  not  be  uniformly  printed, 

paper,  the  actinic  brilliancy  of  the  The  way  to  secure  a  uniform  il- 

light  and  the  strength  of  the  light  lumination,  which  will  insure  the 

at    the    point    where    the    printing  same  strength  of  light  reaching  all 

frame  is  placed.  parts  of  the  negative  is  to  always 

The  density  of  the  negative,  the  place  the  printing  frame  as  far,  or 

sensitiveness  of  the  paper  and  the  farther,  from  the  light  as  the  length 

actinic  brilliancy  of  any  particular  of  the  diagonal  of  the  negative, 

hght  are  fixed  quantities,  but  the  The    diagonals    of    the    variou.- 

strength  of  the  light  that  reaches  sizes  of  negatives  that  are  made  in 

the  printing  frame  we  can  easily  modern  hand  cameras  are: 
change  because  it  depends  on  the 

distance     the     printing     frame     is      i^^^^ '],/ ""^l!^'' 

,         ,   ,  xi       r    Ui  2^4x2^ 3!4  inches 

placed  from  the  light.  2^x3^ 4     inches 

The  closer  the  frame  is  to  the  2j^x4^                              .    4?^  inches 

light  the  quicker  the  printing,  but  2^x4^                              .     J  J  jj^^jj^^ 

if  the  frame  is  placed  too  close  to  ^^^^^                                  6^  inches 

the  light  the  negative  will  not  be  4      x  .s        .                               '>i^  inches 
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SHADOWS  HALFTONES  HIGHLIGHTS 

Sliowing  that  a  Cutting  Reducer  removes  an  equal  amount  of  silver  from  shadoK'S, 
halftones  and  highlights. 
Fig.   1 


REDU 

SOMETIMES  negatives  are  ob- 
tained which  are  so  dense  that 
they  are  difficult  to  print. 
Other  negatives  are  so  contrasty 
that  they  give  harsh  prints.  In 
order  to  improve  these  negatives 
recourse  may  be  had  to  the  process 
called  "reduction,"  that  is,  to  the 
removal  of  some  of  the  silver  by 
treatment  with  a  chemical  which 
dissolves  the  metallic  silver  of  the 
image. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  word 
"reduction"  is  used  in  English  for 
this  purpose.  In  other  languages 
the  word  "weakening"  is  used  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  better  word  be- 
cause the  chemical  action  involved 
in  the  removal  of  silver  from  a 
negative  is  oxidation,  and  the  use 
of  the  word  reduction  leads  to  con- 
fusion with  true  chemical  reduc- 
tion such  as  occurs  in  development. 

In  order  to  produce  the  best  re- 
sults it  is  necessary  that  the  reduc- 
tion should  be  suitable  for  the  neg- 
ative which  is  to  be  treated.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  a  negative  which  is 
too  dense  all  over,  it  is  necessary 
to   remove   the  densitv   nniformlv. 


C  T  I  O  N 

while  in  the  case  of  one  which  is 
too  contrasty  what  is  required  is 
not  the  removal  of  the  silver  from 
highlights  and  shadows  ahke,  but 
the  lessening  of  the  deposit  on  the 
highlights  without  affecting  the 
shadows. 

In  Fig.  1  we  see  a  diagram  which 
represents  a  negative  originally 
dense  from  which  by  the  removal 
of  an  equal  amount  of  silver  from 
shadows,  halftones  and  highlights 
there  can  be  obtained  a  negative  of 
proper  gradation.  A  reducer  which 
effects  this  uniform  removal  of  den- 
sity is  generally  called  a  "cutting 
reducer."  The  typical  "cutting  re- 
ducer" is  that  known  as  Farmer's 
reducer  which  is  made  by  preparing 
a  strong  solution  of  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide,  otherwise  known  as  Red 
Prussiate  of  Potash,  and  adding  a 
few  drops  of  this  to  a  solution  of 
plain  hypo  until  the  latter  is 
yellow.  This  reducer  will  not  keep 
when  mixed  so  that  the  ferricyanide 
must  be  added  to  the  hypo  only 
when  required  for  use.  It  is  espe- 
cially useful  for  clearing  negatives 
or  lantern  slides  and  is  often  used 
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SHADOWS  HALFTONES  HIGHLIGHTS 

Showing  that  the  same  percentage  of  silver  is  removed  from  all  the  ton 


by  a  Proportional  Reducer 
Fig.  2 


for  local  reduction,  the  solution 
being  applied  with  a  wad  of  absorb- 
ent cotton  to  the  part  which  is  to 
be  lightened.  Another  cutting 
reducer  is  permanganate,  which  is 
supplied  under  the  name  of  the 
"Eastman  Reducer."  Permanga- 
nate, however,  tends  to  act  more 
proportionally  on  the  highlights 
and  shadows  than  is  the  case 
with  ferricyanide. 

Proportional  reducers  are  those 
which  act  on  all  parts  of  the  nega- 
tive in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
silver  present  there.  They  thus 
exactly  undo  the  action  of  develop- 
ment since  during  development  the 


density  of  all  parts  of  a  negative 
increases  proportionately.  A  cor- 
rectly exposed,  but  overdeveloped 
negative  should,  therefore,  be  re- 
duced with  a  proportional  reducer 
This  effect  is  shown  in  Fig.  2  where 
it  is  seen  that  the  contrast  of  the 
negative  is  far  too  great  owing  to 
over-development,  and  that  by 
removing  the  same  proportion  of 
the  silver  from  the  shadows,  half- 
tones, and  highlights,  a  negative 
of  correct  contrast  can  be  obtained. 
Unfortunately  there  are  no  single 
reducers  which  are  exactly  propor- 
tional in  their  action  but  by  mixing 
permanganate,  which   is  a  slightly 
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SHADOWS  HALFTONES  HIGHLIGHTS 

Showing  that  a  Flattening  Reducer  remoz-cs  more  silver  from  the  dense  << 
from  the  thin  parts  of  a  negative 
Fir..   ?. 
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A  shou-s  a  negative  tliat  is  too  dense  all 

over,   and  B   shows  the   result   of 

using  Farmer's  Reducer 

cutting  reducer,  with  persulphate, 
which  is  a  flattening  reducer,  a  pro- 
portional reducer  maybe  obtained. 
Flattening  reducers  are  required 
for  negatives  which  have  been  un- 
der-exposed and  then  over-devel- 
oped. In  these  cases  the  negative 
is  much  too  contra^ty  but  it  is  im- 
portant not  to  remove  any  of  the 
deposit  from  the  shadows,  since 
owing  to  the  under-exposure,  there 
is  already  insufficient  deposit  in 
the  shadows. 

What  is  required  in  this  case  is 
shown  in  Fig.  3,  where  a  large 
amount  of  deposit  is  removed  from 
the    highlights,    a    smaller    .amount 


from  the  halftones,  and  very  little 
or  none  tVom  the  shadows.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  ammonium  persulphate.  Ammo- 
nium persulphate  attacks  silver  de- 
po.sit  with  the  formation  of  silver 
sulphate  and  this  attack  is  in- 
creased by  the  silver  salt  which  is 
produced,  the  rate  of  attack  in- 
creasing as  the  attack  goes  on.  Such 
chemical  actions  are  called  "auto- 
catalytic,"  a  "catalyst"  being  a 
substance  which  increases  the  rate 
of  a  chemical  action  without  actu- 
ally taking  part  in  it,  and  an  auto- 
catalytic  action  being  one  in  which 
the  rate  of  action  increases  of  its 
own  accord.  Since  the  action  of 
nmmonium  persulphate  is  auto- 
catalytic  it  acts  most  rapidly  where 
the    greatest    amount    of    silver    is 
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A,  a  correctly  exposed  but  over-developed  negative,  and.  B,  the 
result  of  reducing  zvith  a  Proportional  Reducer. 
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Slio-iving,   A,  a  negative  that  is  too  dense  in  the  highlights  with  deep  shadotvs  that 

are  not  clear,  and,  B,  the  effect  that  the  Eastman  Reducer 

has  on  such  a  negative. 


P. 


present,  and  consequently  it  attacks 
the  highlights  far  more  energetical- 
ly than  it  attacks  the  shadows  of 
the  negative  and  is,  therefore,  suit- 
able for  the  reduction  of  under- 
exposed over-developed  negatives. 
(Whether  any  silver  will  be  re- 
moved from  the  shadows  will   de- 


pend on  how  long  the  reducer  is 
allowed  to  act.)  Because  it  is  auto- 
catalytic  in  its  action,  however,  it 
is  very  likely  to  go  too  far  and  get 
out  of  control  so  that  it  is  not  by 
any  means  an  easy  reducer  to 
handle,  and  it  is  not  recommended 
Tii;it  it  ho  used  upon  a  valuable  neg- 
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A  reptesenti  a  negatn  c  that  has  lery  dense,  blocked  up  highlights,  and  B  shou  \  tliat 
a  Flattening  Reduce!  )  emotes  much  sih  ei  ftotn  the  Hmhlights    /c^^  ttom  the 
Halftones  and  little  or  none  f>om  tlu    Si  i  I       i 


ative  unless  the  user  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  of  its  action. 
For  some  time  after  ammonium 
persulphate  was  introduced  as  a  re- 
ducer for  negatives  its  action  was 
very  uncertain;  some  samples 
would  reduce  silver  while  others 
would  not.  When  this  peculiarity 
m  its  behavior  was  investigated  by 


the  Research  Laboratory  of  the 
Kodak  Company  the  explanation 
thereof  was  found  to  be  a  chem- 
ical difference  in  some  of  the 
samples  tested. 

Ammonium  persulphate  which  is 
prepared  expressly  for  photogra- 
phic use  should  therefore  always 
be    procured. 
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FORMULAS    FOR    REDUCERS 


SINCE  the  charactersitic  action 
of  each  of  the  four  reducers, 
for  which  the  formulas  are 
given  below,  is  stated  under  the 
narre  of  the  reducer,  and  the  illus- 
trations for  the  article  entitled 
"Reduction"  (page  18)  show  the 
kinds  of  negatives  for  which  each 
reducer  is  best  adapted,  the  pho- 
tographer can  readily  determine 
which  one  to  use  for  any  negative 
that  is  too  dense. 

Farmer's  reducer  has  probably 
been  more  extensively  used  than 
any  other,  as  it  was  introduced 
long  before  the  others  were  known. 
The  writer,  however,  prefers  the 
action  of  permanganate  to  that  of 
the  red  prussiate  used  in  Farmer's 
leducer  because  very  few  negatives 
can  be  improved  by  reduction  un- 
less they  were  over-developed,  and, 
n   the>"   were   over-developpfl    with 


pyro  they  usually  have  a  pyro 
stain.  Permanganate  removes  this 
stain  and  thus  makes  less  reduction 
necessarj'.  Farmer's  reducer  does 
not  remove  pyro  stain,  so  that  its 
action  is  only  of  benefit  in  the  re- 
moving of  silver. 

The  permanganate  reducer  is 
especially  convenient  for  the  ama- 
teur who  does  not  care  to  weigh 
out  and  mix  the  separate  chemicals. 
This  reducer  can  be  obtained,  in 
small  glass  tubes,  from  all  Kodak 
dealers,  under  the  name  of  East- 
man Reducer,  while  the  others 
must  be  made  up  by  the  photog- 
rapher himself. 

Negatives  that  are  to  be  reduced 
should  be  placed  in  water  for  about 
20  minutes  before  they  are  im- 
mersed  in   any   reducing   solution. 

The  tray  in  which  a  negative  is 
lieing    lodufpd    should    be    sentl^• 
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rocked  to  insure  uniform  action  of 
the  reducer. 

No  reducer  that  is  mixed,  ready 
for  use,  will  keep  in  good  working 
condition  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  Ebfter  it  has  been  once  used  it 
should  be  discarded.  It  is  economy 
to  use  a  fresh  solution  for  each 
negative. 

If  a  negative  is  still  too  dense 
after  it  has  been  reduced  the  pro- 
cess of  reduction  can  be  repeated. 
All  the  chemicals  must,  of  course, 
be  washed  out  of  the  negative  be- 
fore the  second  reduction  is  under- 
taken. 

The  hands  should  always  be 
washed  after  using  reducers  as 
some  of  the  chemicals  of  which 
they  are  compo.sed  are  poisonous. 

Avoirdupois  weight  is  used  in 
the    following   formulas: 

farmer's  redccer 
For  removing  an  equal  amount 
of  silver  from  all  parts  of  a  nega- 
tive. 

Water 4  ounces 

Hyposulphite    of    Soda       .      .      1   ounce 

After  the  Hypo  has  been  dissolved  add 

just  enough   Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  to 

make  the  solution  a  lemon  yellow  color 

The  negative  must  be  thoroughly 
washed  after  it  has  been  reduced. 

PERMANGANATE  REDUCER 

For  removing  a  little  more  silver 
from  the  dense  than  from  the  thin 
parts  of  a  negative. 

Solution  .A 

Water 1  ounce 

Permanganate  of  Potash    .    24  grains 

Solution  P. 

Water 1  ounce 

Sulphuric  .Xcid,  C.  P.    .      .    24  minims  or 
drops 

Take  1  dram  A.  2  drams  B,  and 
8  ounces  water.     When  the  nega- 


tive has  been  sufficiently  reduced 
in-.merse  it  in  a  fresh  acid  fixing 
bath  and  leave  it  there  for  a  few 
minutes  after  all  the  color  which 
the  reducer  may  have  imparted  to 
the  negative  has  disappeared.  Then 
wash  the  negative  thoroughly. 

PERSULPH.\TE    REDUCER 

For  removing  much  more  silver 
from  the  dense  than  from  the  thin 
parts  of  a  negative. 

Water 4      ounces 

Persulphate  of  Ammonia        H  ounce 
Sulphuric  Acid,   C.    P.    .    20    minims  or 
drops 

The  speed  with  which  this  re- 
ducer acts  increases  as  reduction 
proceeds.  The  appearance  of  a 
trace  of  milkiness,  when  a  negative 
is  being  reduced,  indicates  that 
reduction  is  speeding  up.  At  this 
stage  the  negative  must  be  closely 
watched,  and  it  should  be  taken  out 
of  the  reducer  just  before  enough 
sil\-er  has  been  removed,  quickly 
rinsed  and  immediately  immersed 
in  a  fresh  acid  fixing  bath,  where  it 
should  be  left  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  thoroughly  washed. 

Just  when  to  stop  the  reduction 
can  only  be  learned  from  experi- 
'^■nce,  and  those  who  have  had  no 
experience  with  this  reducer  should 
experiment  with  negatives  that  are 
of  no  value  before  attempting  to 
reduce  one  that  is  valuable. 

A  negative  that  has  been  re- 
duced too  much  with  persulpliate 
is  too  flat,  because  the  contrast  has 
been  removed  and  it  cannot  be 
replaced   by    any    method    known. 

PROPORTIONAL    REDUCER 

For  removing  silver  from  a  nega- 
tive in  proportion  to  its  density. 
For   instance,   if  25'7f    is  removed 
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from  the  highlights.  25%  will  be 
removed  from  the  half-tones,  and 
25%   from  the   shadows. 

Solution  A 

V\'ater 16       ounces 

Permanganate  of  Potash  .  2  grains 
10%  Solution  of  Sulphuric 

Acid,    C.    P yi  ounce 

Solution  B 

Water 32      ounces 

Persulphate  of  Ammonia    .         1       ounce 


Take  1  part  A  and  3  parts  B. 
This  will  usually  reduce  the  nega- 
tive sufficiently  in  3  minutes' 
time.  After  the  negative  has  been 
reduced  it  must  be  rinsed  and  then 
given  a  5-minute  immersion  in  a 
1%  solution  of  Metabisulphite  of 
Potash,  or  Bisulphite  of  Soda,  after 
which  it  must  be  thoroughly' 
washed. 


ROYAL  CASTLE  AT  LI  Si; 
Made  with  a  Kodak 
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FOR  MAKING  BETTER  PICTURES 

'tt  AM  enclosing  a  number  of  negatives  and  prints  which  I  would 
I  like  to  have  you  look  over  and  criticise.  You  have  done 
A  this  jor  me  several  times  and  your  comments  have  been  oj 
great  assistance  to  me  in  my  camera  work." 

"I  want  to  thank  you  exceedingly  jor  your  courtesy  in  this 
matter  and  jor  the  trouble  you  have  undoubtedly  gone  to, 
which,  I  assure  you,  is  deeply  appreciated.'' 

"Your  kind  javor,  along  with  a  sheet  oj  good  sound  instruc- 
tions on  exposure,  to  hand,  and  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion oj  your  thought julness  in  the  matter." 

The  above  are  extracts  from  three  of  the  many  letters  we 
have  received  from  readers  who  availed  themselves  of  our  offer 
to  assist  all  amateur  photographers  in  solving  such  problems 
as  may  arise  in  their  photographic  work. 

Should  you  encounter  any  photographic  problems  which  you 
cannot  readily  solve  send  them  to  us;  we  will  take  pleasure  'n 
assisting  you. 

If  you  have  any  difficulty  in  making  good  negatives  and 
prints  send  us  both  the  negatives  and  the  prints  and  we  will 
tell  you  where  the  trouble  lies. 

We  need  the  negatives  as  well  as  the  prints,  since  it  is  only 
by  examining  the  negative  from  which  a  print  was  made  that 
we  can  tell  if  the  right  or  the  wrong  grade  of  paper  was  used, 
and,  the  only  way  to  determine  whether  the  film  was  correctly 
exposed  and  correctly  developed  is,  of  course,  by  examining 
the  negative. 

Give  us  all  the  data  pertaining  to  negatives  and  prints  that 
you  possess,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  month,  the  time  of  day, 
the  light  conditions  when  the  films  were  exposed,  the  stop  and 
shutter  speed  used  and  whether  the  negatives  were  developed 
in  the  tray  or  in  the  tank. 

We  would  also  like  to  know  the  name  and  grade  of  paper  on 
which  the  prints  were  made. 

All  negatives  and  prints  will  be  promptly  returned,  together 
with  our  comments  and  suggestions,  which  are  offered  free. 

Address  all  communications, 

"KODAKERY,"  Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Li. mixed, 

Toronto,  Canada. 
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Whe?i  you  find  this  seal  you  have  fou?td 
a  chemical  or  chemical  preparation  you 
can  t7iist, 

EASTMAN 
REDUCER 

is  one  of  the  Eastman  Tested  Chemi- 
cals, as  the  presence  of  the  seal  of 
safety  on  the  container  indicates. 

Eastman  Reducer  far  from  staining, 
removes  stains  and  has  the  valuable 
property  of  reducing  the  high  lights 
of  a  negative  without  affecting  the 
shadows  to  the  same  extent. 

Price,  per  box  of  five  fiilieg. 

50c, 
CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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The  Premo  Adapter 

Converts  your  plate  holder  into  a  daylight 
loading  film  camera — presenting  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  film  quality  and  convenience. 

Open  the  hinged  back,  drop  in  a  Premo  Film 
Pack  containing  twelve  exposures,  and  slip  the 
Premo  Adapter  into  the  camera — just  as  you 
use  an  ordinary  plate  holder. 

The  dark  slide  provides  for  removal  of  the  Adapter 
when  it  is  desirable  to  accurately  rearrange  the 
composition  between  exposures. 

Another  advantage  is  the  ])rovision  for  removing 
one  or  more  films  from  the  Pack  immediately  after 
exposure. 

^'isk  fur  the  .'f'^-paye  Premo  Cataluyue 
free  at  your  dealer's  or  by  mail 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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KODAK    PORTRAIT 
ATTACHMENT 

Every  gathering  of  friends  or  relatives  offers 
a  splendid  opportnnity  for  the  use  of  the  Kodak 
and  Kodak  Portrait  Attachment.  Close-up 
portraits  are  easih'  possible  through  this 
simple  little  device. 

The  Kodak  Portrait  Attachment  is  just  an 
extra  lens  that  slips  on  over  the  regular  lens 
equipment  and  brings  j^our  camera  in  sharp 
focus  at  close  range. 

Price,   75c. 
CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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The  Speed  Graphic 


A  COMPACT  hand  camera  that  is  eqiiall\-  adaj^table 
to  high  speed  work,  landscapes,  groui)s  and  portraits 
within  the  home. 

The  Graflex  Focal-Plane  Shutter  built  into  the 
body  of  the  camera,  and  the  Anastigmat  Lens  equip- 
ment,  is  a  combination  of  high  efficiency. 

For  fast  work  the  subject  is  centered  with  the 
direct  vision  Graphic  Sight  Finder.  The  full  picture 
size  focusing  screen  provides  for  careful  arrangement 
of  composition. 

The  Graphic  plate  holder  supplied  with 
the  camera  is  interchangeable  with  the 
Premo  Film  Pack  Adapter,  which  holds 
twelve  exposures  of  film  with  one  loading. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  altering  the 
back  of  this  camera  to  accept  all  Graflex 
attachments,  including  the  Graflex  Roll 
Film  Holder. 

Catalof/ue  free  at  your  dcaUr'K  or  hi/  mail 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Booklets  that  we  want  to 
send  you — free 

About  Lenses 

The  better  you  know  your  lens,  the  better 
prepared  you  are  for  picture-making.  This 
booklet,  containing  numerous  illustrations 
and  diagrams,  will  give  you  information 
3^ou  ought  to  have  regarding  the  various 
kinds  of  lenses  used  in  photograph}-.  It 
offers  A'ou  as  well,  in  non-technical 
language,  an  insight  in  elementar}-  photo- 
graphic optics.  Free  on  request  if  3'ou 
mention  Kodakerv. 

Elementary  Photographic  Chemistry 

Containing  as  it  does  80  'pages  this  little 
work  is  reallv  out  of  the  booklet  class. 
The  chemistr}'  of  photography,  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  preparation  and  properties 
of  the  chemicals  used,  is  presented  in  a 
clear  fashion;  and  the  information  con- 
tained between  its  covers  is  invaluable  to 
the  amateur  photographer.  Free  on  re- 
quest if  you  mention  Kodakery. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


VELOX 


a  good  paper  for  better  prints. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  the  Velox  Booh 

or  ash  your  Kodah  dealer 

for  a  copy. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 


War  made  necessary  the  manufacture  of  a  super 
lens  of  microscopic  definition  for  aerial  photog- 
raphy. The  organization  that  makes  the  Kodak 
Anastigmat  found  little  difficult}'  in  meeting  these 
necessaril}^  exacting  requirements.  The  pains- 
taking manufacture  of  thL'  Kodak  Anastigmat  had 
taught  the  skilled  workmen  at  the  Kodak  Lens 
Plant  to  expect  exacting  requirements  and  to 
fulfil  them. 

The  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens  is  the  result  of  in- 
tensive specializing — the  best  thought  in  a  great 
organization,  broad  in  its  photographic  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  unlimited  in  the  resources 
at  its  command,  centered  on  a  specific  problem 
until  that  problem  was  solved. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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CANADIAN   KODAK  CO.,  Limited 
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If  it  isn't  an  Eastman, 

it  isn't  a  Kodak 

Every  article  of  real  merit  sells 
best  under  its  real  name. 

If  it  is  genuinely  good  the  sales- 
man has  no  reason  to  camouflage 
its  identity  by  giving  it  the  name 
of  a  competing  article. 

When  you  ask  at  the  store  for  a 
Kodak  camera,  or  Kodak  film,  or 
other  Kodak  goods  and  are  handed 
something  not  of  our  manufacture 
you  are  not  getting  what  you 
specified,  which  is  obviously  unfair 
to  you. 


"Kodak"  is  our  registered  and 
common-law  trade-mark  and 
cannot  be  rightly  applied  ex- 
cept to  goods  of  our  manufacture. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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'ICTURING  A  SNOWY  WINTER 


A  FEW  years  ago  the  writer  began 
/\  making  a  photographic  sur- 
-^-^  vey  of  the  village  and  coun- 
try in  the  vicinity  of  his  home. 
These  pictures  have  proven  of  in- 
terest to  all  who  have  examined 
them.  This  fact  would  not  be 
worth  mentioning  were  it  not  that 


the  pictures  which  always  com- 
mand the  closest  attention  and  win 
the  highest  commendations  are  the 
ones  that  were  made  along  the  vil- 
lage streets,  the  country  roads  and 
in  the  fields,  in  the  winter  time 
when  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow. 
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Everj'  one  who  uses  a  hand  cam- 
era and  wishes  to  really  enjoj^  a 
snowy  winter  will  meet  with  many 
pleasant  surprises,  both  in  the 
little  journeys  afield  and  in  the 
pictures  that  can  only  be  obtaineii 
on  such  outings. 

Though  photographing  snow 
scenes,  whether  they  are  on  city 
streets,  along  countr\-  roads  or  in 
the  parks  and  fields,  is  just  as  easy 
as  the  picturing  of  summer  land- 
scapes, yet  the  question  of  what 
exposure  to  give  is  one  that  seems 
to  puzzle  many. 

There  is  a  widely  held  opinion 
that  shorter  exposures  should  be 
given  for  outdoor  subject-s  when 
there  is  snow  on  the  ground  than 
wheti  the  ground  is  bare  or  co^•- 
ered  with  vegetation. 

Whether  the  exposure  should  be 
shorter  or  not  depends,  not  on  the 
presence  of  snow,  but  on  the  sub- 
ject and  on  the  particular  features 
or  parts  of  the  subject  that  are  to 
be  the  objects  of  interest  in  the 
picture. 

If  the  subject  is  a  snow-covered 
landscape  across  which  the  sun  is 
casting  shadows,  and  the  shadow 
lines  on  the  snow  are  the  features 
that  we  wish  our  picture  to  show 
prominently  (Fig.  1),  a  shorter  ex- 
posure will  be  needed  than  if  the 
important  feature  on  a  snow-cov- 
ered landscape  is  some  dark-toned, 
nearby  object  (Fig.  2). 

The  pictorial  interest  in  Fig.  1 
obviously  centers  on  the  shadows 
that  extend  across  the  snow.  Shad- 
ows that  the  sun  casts  on  snow  are 
never  very  dark,  and  the  only  way 
they  can  be  made  to  show  promi- 
nently in  a  negative  is  by  exposing 
for  the  light  tones  on  the  snow  in- 


stead of  for  such  dark  tones  as 
there  may  be  in  other  objects  on 
the  landscape.  In  other  words,  the 
best  rendering  of  the  subject  can 
be  obtained  by  exposing  for  the 
highlights  instead  of  for  the  shad- 
ows. 

The  rule  for  outdoor  work  in 
summer  is  to  expose  for  the  dark 
tones  and  let  the  light  ones  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  when  we 
reverse  this  rule  and  expose  for  the 
light  ones  instead  of  for  the  dark 
ones,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
rendering  of  shadows  on  snow,  it 
is  evident  that,  in  such  cases,  the 
presence  of  snow  does  shorten  the 
exposure. 

If  the  camera  has  a  rectilinear 
or  anastigmat  lens  an  exposure  of 
1-50  second  with  stop  16  will  be 
ample  for  recording  shadows  on 
snow,  and,  if  the  camera  is  fitted 
with  a  single  lens,  which  has  no 
stop  marked  16,  a  snapshot  ex- 
posure, with  the  next  smaller  stop 
than  the  one  that  is  used  for  sum- 
mer landscape  work,  will  do  it. 

Fig.  2  also  shows  a  snow-covered 
landscape  but  the  pictorial  inter- 
est in  this  picture  does  not  center 
on  the  snow.  The  points  of  great- 
est interest  are  the  large  tree  trunk 
and  the  cabin  a  little  farther  down 
the  road.  The  roadway,  the  fence 
and  the  shrubbeiy  all  lead  us  to 
these.  We  cannot  keep  our  eyes 
away  from  them.  When  we  look 
at  the  snow  we  find  nothing  of 
interest  and  the  lines  of  the  road- 
way through  the  snow  lead  us  back 
to  this  cabin  and  this  tree. 

The  objects  of  interest  in  this 
picture  are  dark  in  tone,  the  strong 
lights  merely  serving  to  make  these 
Hark  objects  conspicuous.     In  this 
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Made  icith  a^A  Kodak,  by  John  Hahcrstro 
Fig.  2 


case  we  must  do  exactlj^  as  we  did 
in  the  case  of  Fig.  1,  that  is,  expose 
for  the  objects  of  interest;  but  in 
Fig.  1  the  interest  centered  in  the 
light  tones,  while  in  Fig.  2  it  cen- 
ters in  tones  that  are  dark,  and,  in 
order  to  record  the  detail  in  dark 
tones  we  must  give  an  ample  ex- 
posure, which  will  usually  be  fully 
as  long  when  there  is  snow  on  the 
ground  as  when  the  ground  is  bare 
or  covered  with  vegetation. 

Fig.  2  was  photographed  on  a 
hazy  day  when  no  sun  shadows 
were  visible.  For  such  a  subject, 
under  such  light  conditions,  an  ex- 
posure of  1-10  of  a  second  with  stop 
Ifi  is  none  too  long  with  cameras 
that  have  rectilinear  or  anastigmat 
lenses.  With  cameras  that  have 
single  lenses  a  time  exposure,  with 
the  camera  on  a  tripod,  should  be 
made,  by  opening  the  shutter  and 
then  closing  it  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, with  the  smallest  stop  in 
front  of  the  lens. 


The  safest  practice  when  making 
exposures,  for  all  kinds  of  subjects, 
at  all  times  of  year  and  under  all 
kinds  of  light  conditions,  is  the  one 
we  have  suggested — to  expose  for 
the  principal  objects  of  interest  in 
the  subject. 

There  are  but  two  classes  of  snow 
scenes — those  in  which  the  light 
tones  (on  the  snow)  are  the  chief 
objects  of  interest  and  those  in 
which  the  interest  centers  on  the 
dark  tones  in  objects  on  the  land- 
scape. In  the  former  case  we  must, 
of  course,  expose  for  the  snow  and 
m  the  latter  case  for  the  dark- 
toned  objects. 

By  keeping  those  facts  in  mind 
we  will  always  know  whether  to 
use  a  1-50  or  a  slower  shutter  speed. 

When  picturing  snow  drifts,  or 
snow  that  has  been  piled  up  along 
paths  and  roadways,  the  most 
striking  pictures  can  be  obtained 
on  a  svmny  day,  by  photographing 
thc^  shadow  side  of  the  snow. 
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PORTRAITS   IN    THE    HOME 


IN  discussing  the  photographing 
of  interiors  (page  19)  we  di- 
rect attention  to  the  light 
conditions  that  exist  indoors  in 
winter  time.  These  light  condi- 
tions are  especially  favorable  for 
making  portraits  of  the  members 
of  the  family,  in  the  home. 

Portraits  can  be  made  with  any 
hand  camera,  in  any  living  room 
that  has  a  window  through  which 
the  unobstructed  light  from  the 
sky  can  enter.  It  will  not  matter 
whether  the  window  faces  north, 
east,  south  or  west,  the  important 
thing  being,  not  which  point  of  the 
compass  the  light  comes  from,  but 
the  way  the  light  illuminates  the 
subject. 

The  illumination  of  any  object 
is  determined  by  the  position  the 
object  occupies  in  relation  to  the 
source  of  light  and,  in  order  to 
change  the  lighting,  we  must  eithei 
change  the  position  of  the  light 
source  or  the  position  of  the  object. 

In  making  indoor  portraits  we 
can  change  the  lighting  of  our  sub- 
ject by  merely  changing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  .subject,  and  since  we 
can  select  the  position  in  which  to 
place  the  subject  we  can  easily 
control  the  illumination. 

If  the  subject  is  placed  opposite 
a  window  from  which  all  shade? 
have  been  removed  (Diagram  1) 
in  such  a  position  that  one  side  of 
the  face  will  receive  the  direct 
light  from  the  window,  while  the 
other  side  will  receive  only  such 
light  as  is  reflected  from  the  walls 
and  ceiling  of  the  room,  the  light- 
ing will  usually  lack  "roundness,'' 
that  is,  it  will  fail  to  make  what  is 


round  look  round.  This  will  always 
happen  if  too  much  of  the  avail- 
able light  comes  through  the  lower 
part  of  the  window.  Such  a  light- 
ing does  not  show  the  contour  of 
the  cheeks;  it  makes  them  look 
flat.  In  most  cases  such  a  lighting 
will  also  be  contrasty,  because 
walls  and  ceiling  seldom  reflect 
enough  light  to  the  shadow  side  of 
the  face. 

By  placing  a  sheet  of  white  cloth, 
in  the  po.sition  shown  in  the  dia- 
p;ram,  so  that  it  will  reflect  light  to 
the  shadow  side  of  the  face  we  will 
reduce  the  contrast,  and  if  we  then 
place  some  cloth  or  paper  over  the 
lower  one-third  of  the  window,  so 
the  light  will  come  downward  and 
reach  the  subject  at  an  angle  of 
about  45  degrees,  the  lack  of 
"roundness"  in  the  lighting  will  be 


S— Subject;  C     Canu-ia  ;  R^Keflec 
Diagram  1 
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-Sitbjcct;  C — Camera;  R — Reflector 
Diagram  2 


gotten  rid  of.  The  lighting  effect 
thus  obtained  is  shown  in  Fig. 
One. 

Another  pleasing  lighting  can  be 
secured  by  moving  the  subject 
back,  on  a  line  parallel  with  the 
window  (Diagram  2).  until  the 
light  just  reaches  the  highest  part 
of  the  cheek  on  the  shadow  side  of 
the  face. 

The  lower  part  of  the  window  is 
left  blocked  off  as  it  was  for  the 
lighting  of  Fig.  One.  The  reflector 
should  be  moved  until  it  is  as  close 
t;)  the  subject  as   it  was   for  Fig. 


One.  The  result  of  lighting  a  face 
in  this  manner  is  shown  in  Fig.  Two. 

By  moving  the  camera  to  differ- 
ent positions  various  views  can  be 
made  without  changing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  subject. 

The  background  is  important  in 
portrait  work.  It  should  never  be 
so  conspicuous  as  to  draw  attention 
from  the  portrait.  Walls  that  are 
plainly  papered  make  good  back- 
grounds, and  a  plain  cloth  of  any 
color  is  suitable. 

For  making  head  and  shoulder 
portraits      the      Kodak      Portrait 
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Made  ivith  a  Premo  and  Kodak  Portrait  Attachment 


Attachment  should  be  used,  as  this 
permits  placing  the  camera  closer 
to  the  subject,  so  that  larger  images 
can  be  secured. 

The  largest  stop  is  recommended 
for  portrait  work.  The  exposure 
to  give  cannot  be  definitely  stated. 


as  light  conditions  indoors  are  af- 
fected by  the  color  of  the  walls 
and  furnishings.  But  as  the  ex- 
posure needed  will  never  be  less 
than  1  second,  and  a^  the  latitude 
of  Eastman  film  will  take  care  of 
considerable    over-exposure,    it    is 
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always  best  to  give  au  exposure  light  of  a  single  window  with  ex- 
that  is  ample.  Many  charming  posures  ranging  from  one  to  five 
portraits  have  been  made  by  the      seconds. 


^ 


DEFECTS    IN    PRINTS 


THEIR      CAUSES 

THE  development  of  prints, like 
the  development  of  negatives, 
is  a  chemical  process,  whicii 
proceeds  from  cause  to  effect 
strictly  according  to  the  laws  that 
govern   chemical   action. 

When  we  change  the  composi- 
tion, or  the  strength,  or  the  tem- 
perature of  the  developer  which  we 
use  for  making  prints,  we  are  intro- 
ducing a  cause  which  will  produce 
an  effect.  If  the  change  in  the 
developer  is  slight  the  effect  on  the 
print  will  be  slight,  but  if  the 
change  in  the  developer  is  pro- 
nounced the  effect  on  the  print  will 
be  very  marked. 


AND      PREVENTION 

Practically  all  the  defects  we  find 
in  prints  are  due  either  to  the  use 
of  an  unsuitable  developer  or  fix- 
ing bath  or  to  faulty  manipulation. 
Even  should  the  composition  of  the 
developer  or  the  fixing  bath  be  ex- 
actly right  the  solution  will  be  un- 
suitable for  making  prints  if  the 
temperature  at  which  it  is  used  is 
much  too  high  or  too  low. 

The  temperature  at  which  the 
developer  is  used  should  be  about 
70  degrees  Fahrenheit.  If  the  de- 
veloper is  much  colder  the  prints 
will  develop  very  slowly  and  they 
will  have  weak  shadows.  If  the 
development  is  prolonged,  in  hopes 


Result  of  placing  n  inois!  finger  on  print  before  development 
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of  obtaining  deeper  shadows,  the 
print  will  become  fogged. 

Should  the  developer  be  much 
\\armer  than  70  degrees  Fahrenheit 
the  prints  will  develop  too  rapidly 
and  brown  or  red  stains  are  apt  to 
appear. 

A  developer  that  has  been  once 
used  should  be  discarded.  If  it  is 
set  aside  and  used  again  a  few  days 
later  it  will  be  very  apt  to  produce 
brown  or  red  stains  on  the  prints. 

Brown  or  red  stains  are  also 
caused  by  a  developer  that  has 
become  too  weak  from  overwork. 

If  the  developer  is  too  dilute, 
that  is,  if  it  contains  too  much 
water  for  the  quantity  of  chemicals, 
irregular  shaped,  imdeveloped  spots 
or  streaks  will  appear  on  the  prints. 

The  temperature  of  the  fixini:: 
bath  should  not  be  higher  than  50 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  It  will  not 
matter  how  much  colder  it  is.  If 
it  is  too  warm  yellowish  or  brown- 
ish stains  will  result. 

The  cause  of  purple  stains,  which 


later  turn  brown,  has  puzzled  many 
because  thej'  seldom  make  their 
appearance  until  after  the  print  has 
been  washed  and  dried.  These 
stains  indicate  uneven  fixing,  in 
consequence  of  which  some  of  the 
silver  salt  is  left  in  the  print,  and 
when  this  is  exposed  for  some  time 
to  strong  light  it  turns  purple  and 
Then  brown. 

To  make  sure  that  prints  are 
thoroughlj'  fixed  see  that  the  fixing 
bath  has  free  access  to  the  entire 
surface  of  each  print.  Do  not  let 
one  print  remain  on  top  of  another 
m  the  fixing  bath.  This  can  be  pre- 
vented, no  matter  how  many  prints 
there  are  in  the  bath,  by  handling 
the  prints  so  that  each  one  will  be, 
in  rotation,  on  the  top  of  the  pile. 

Prints  should  be  left  in  a  fresh 
acid  fixing  bath  not  less  than  15 
minutes.  Leaving  them  there  for 
an  hour  will  do  no  harm,  but  leav- 
ing the  prints  in  the  fixing  bath  all 
night  is  risky,  as  such  long  fixing 
in  a  fresh  bath  will  bleach  the  prints. 
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Compare  zvttli  pr 

When  those  parts  of  a  print  thai 
should  be  white  are  gray,  it  will  bo 
due,  either  to  developing  the  print 
in  an  unsafe  light,  to  an  unsuit- 
able developer,  to  too  little  bro- 
mide in  the  developer,  or  to  paper 
that  was  too  old.  The  date  before 
which  the  paper  should  be  used  is 
stamped  on  the  package. 

No  photographic  paper,  or  other 
products  that  contain  silver  salts 
can  remain  in  perfect  condition  in- 
definitely. It  is  only  after  the  sil- 
ver salts  have  been  converted  into 
metallic  silver  by  the  developer 
that  the  silver  becomes  permanent. 

Grayish  mottled  markings  will 
sometimes  appear  on  time-expired 
paper,  and  also  on  fresh  paper  that 
was  kept  in  a  damp  place  or  was 
exposed  to  illuminating  gas,  coal 
gas,  or  to  the  fumes  of  ammonia, 
turpentine  and  other  strong  smell- 
ing chemicals. 

Round  white  spots  on  prints  are 
caused  by  air  bells  that  are  allowed 
to  form  and  remain  on  the  prints 


while  they  are  developing.  These 
air  bells  are  apt  to  form  if  the  de- 
veloper is  poured  on  the  prints,  and 
when  prints  are  developed  face 
down.  They  will  very  seldom  form 
if  the  print  is  immersed  in  the  de- 
veloper by  sliding  it  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  solution  face  up.  Prints 
should  always  be  placed  in  the  de- 
veloper and  the  fixing  bath  face  up. 
Round  or  irregular  shaped  dark 
spots  may  be  caused  by  air  bells 
which  form  when  prints  are  placed 
in  the  fixing  bath  face  down.  Should 
they    appear    on    prints    that    are 


Fog  caused  by  e.vaiiiininy  a  print  in  i 

unsiifc  liijlit  bct'veen  developing 

and  fixing 
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A  little  hyfo  in  the  de-elopei  chan  i  i  i^t  and  considerable  hypo 

In  the  de.elopei  dcgnuhi  all  the  tona  of  a  punt 


placed  in  the  fixing  bath  face  up  it 
will  be  because  the  prints  are  not 
moved  about  for  a  few  minutes, 
under  the  surface  of  the  bath,  im- 
mediately after  thej^  are  immersed 
in  the  bath. 

Blisters  are  apt  to  occur  if  prints 
are  transferred  from  the  developer 
to  a  rinsing  water  that  is  much 
colder  than  the  fixing  bath,  and 
when  water  from  the  tap  is  allowed 
to  fall  directly  on  the  prints.  They 
may  also  occur  when  prints  become 
creased  or  broken  in  the  wash  water 
and  when  prints  are  fixed  in  hypo 
to  which  no  hardener  or  too  little 
hardener  has  been  added. 

Always  use  the  fixing  bath  that 
is  recommended  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  paper.  They  recom- 
mend it  because  they  know,  from 
daily  experience,  that  it  is  suitable 
for  the  paper. 

A  print  should  never  be  held  up 
to  the  light  and  examined  between 
developing  and  fixing.       If  the  light 


is  unsafe  it  will  fog  the  print,  and 
even  if  the  light  is  perfectly  safe 
the  developer  that  remains  in  the 
print  will  oxidize  and  stain  it.  If 
the  print  is  to  be  closely  examined 
before  it  has  been  fully  fixed  this 
should  be  done  ajter  it  has  been 
kept  moving  under  the  surface  of 
the  bath  for  about  half  a  minute. 

One  of  the  surest  ways  of  stain- 
ing a  print  is  to  take  it  out  of  the 
developer  and  let  it  develop  in  the 
hand.  Oxidation  of  the  developer 
is  bound  to  result. 

A  moist  finger  placed  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  print  before  it  is  developed 
will  cause  a  finger  print  record,  of 
the  one  that  is  guilty  of  doing  this, 
to  appear  on  the  print. 

The  result  of  carrying  hypo  into 
the  developer  by  the  fingers  that 
move  the  prints  about  in  the  fixing 
bath  quickly  becomes  evident.  A 
developer  that  is  being  contaminat- 
ed with  hypo  will  produce  progres- 
sive  changes   in   the    tone    of   the 
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prints  and  will,  when  it  contains 
enough  hypo,  refuse  to  develop  any 
but  the  dark  tones.  The  Eastman 
Hard  Rubber  Print  Paddle  is  made 
expressly  for  moving  prints  about 
in  the  hypo.  This  paddle  make.s 
It  unnecessary  to  put  the  fingers  in 
the  bath. 

Since  the  causes  that  produce  the 
defects  we  have  mentioned  are 
known  and  can  be  produced  at  will 


by  the  expert  worker,  and  since  the 
way  to  avoid  them  is  equally  well 
known  and  has  been  pointed  out 
in  this  article,  every  one  who  hap- 
pens to  make  a  print  which  has  any 
of  the  defects  we  have  mentioned 
can  easily  avoid  duplicating  it. 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  form  the  habit 
of  making  prints  by  right  as  by 
wrong  methods,  and  it  is  a  vast 
deal  more  satisfactoiy. 


A  VEST  POCKET  KODAK  CABLE  RELEASE 


THE  little  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  is 
one  of  those  sympathetic  com- 
panions that  always  entertain 
but  never  annoy.  Its  regular 
abiding  place  is  in  the  pocket  of 
the  business  man,  the  traveler  and 
those  who  love  to  be  out  of  doors, 
and  it  also  makes  its  home  in 
milady's  handbag. 

Owing  to  this  intimate  associa- 
tion   it    makes    pictures     for    its 


owners  tliat  other  cameras  do  not 
get  the  chance  to  make. 

So  many  users  of  the  "\'est  Pocket 
Kodak  sometimes  wish  to  make 
exposures  with  a  cable  release 
that  one  has  been  especially  made 
for  it.  This  is  not  a  fixture  that 
13  a  part  of  the  camera.  It  is  an 
attachment  that  can  bo  instantly 
fastened  to  it  and  as  quickly  re- 
moved. 
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PICTURING 

THE  light  that  comes  directly 
from  the  sun  is  not  as  strong 
in  winter  as  in  summer,  and 
yet  the  daylight  in  our  living  rooms 
is  usually  more  brilliant  on  a  sunny 
day  in  winter  than  on  any  day  in 
summer.  This  is  due  to  one  or 
more  of  the  following  causes: 

The  sun  is  lower  in  the  heavens 
in  winter  than  in  summer  and  its 
rays,  in  passing  through  a  window, 
extend  farther  into  the  room,  thus 
illuminating  a  larger  area  of  the 
floor  and  walls,  from  which  the 
light  is  reflected  to  other  parts  of 
the   room. 

If  there  are  deciduous  trees  near 
a  house  the  leaves  on  these  trees 
will  shut  out  a  great  deal  of  light 
from  the  sky  which,  when  the  trees 
are  bare  in  winter,  shines  directly 
into  the  hou.se. 

When  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow  it  reflects  light  into  rooms 
that  receive  very  little  reflected 
light  from  the  ground  in  summer. 
These  facts  make  it  evident  that 
many  living  rooms  are  more  strong- 
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ly  and  also  more  uniformly  illumi- 
nated and  can,  in  consequence,  be 
more  satisfactorily  photographed 
by  daylight  in  winter  than  in 
summer. 

When  we  make  a  picture  of  an 
interior  we  usually  want  it  to  show 
the  details  in  the  furnishings.  In 
order  to  record  this  detail  we  must 
do  four  things:  secure  a  soft  light- 
ing, set  the  focus  for  the  right  dis- 
tance, use  a  medium  or  small  stop 
and  give  an  ample  exposure. 

A  soft  indoor  lighting  is  secured 
by  diffusing  or  by  reflecting  the 
light  that  comes  through  the  win- 
dows. Lace  curtains  will  diffuse 
light  to  some  extent  but  cheese- 
cloth or  mu.slin,  drawn  across  the 
windows,  will  diffuse  it  more  thor- 
oughly. 

Any  white  cloth  or  white  paper 
will  reflect  a  great  deal  of  light, 
but  for  photographing  interiors  the 
reflector  should  be  large.  It  should 
reach  from  about  a  foot  above  the 
floor  to  a  point  that  is  a  trifle 
higher    than    the    tallest    piece    of 
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Interior  Photographed  According  to  Diagram  S 
Made  zi'ith  a  .;A  Kodnk:  Bright  Light  Outdoors;  II  A.  M.,  January; 


Stat'.  i6;  ext'osure,  2S  seconds. 
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Interior  Photographed  According  to  Diagram  4 

Made  with  a  .?.4  Kodak;  Cloudy ;  ii  A.M..  January;  slvf'  i(>; 

e.rposure,  2  minutes. 
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furniture.  A  full-size  bed  sheet  is 
one  of  the  best  things  to  use.  This 
can  be  lighth'  tacked  to  two  sticks 
that  are  tied  to  chairs,  or  may  be 
held  by  two  attendants.  The  soft- 
est obtainable  lighting  can  be  se- 
cured by  both  diffusing  and  re- 
flecting the  light. 

The  point  to  focus  on  is  one  that 
is  about  Yi  the  distance  from  the 
nearest  to  the  farthest  objects  that 
are  to  be  sharply  rendered.  To 
illustrate:  if  the  nearest  object  is 
10  feet  from  the  lens  and  the  far- 
thest object  (which  will  be  the 
wall)  is  16  feet  from  the  lens  the 
distance  between  these  objects  will 
be  6  feet.  One-third  of  6  feet  is  2 
feet.  The  point  to  focus  on  will 
therefore  be  2  feet  beyond  the 
nearest  object  (10  feet  +  2  feet)  or 
12  feet  from  the  lens. 

The  terms  "medium  stop"  and 
"small  stop"  are  commonly  used 
by  photographers,  but  they  have 
ver>'  indefinite  meanings.  By  a  me- 
dium stop  we  mean  stops  U.S.  8  or 
/.ll  and  stop  16.  and  by  a  small  stop 
we  mean  any  stop  that  is  smaller 
(of  a  higher  number)   than  16. 


In  photographing  mteriors  we 
work  at  short  range,  and  a  smaller 
stop  must  be  used  to  get  sharp 
images  of  objects  that  are  at  differ- 
ent distances  from  the  lens  in  short 
range  than  in  long  range  work.  As 
the  reason  for  this  cannot  be  briefly 
stated  it  will  be  explained  in  a 
future  number,  under  the  title 
"Depth  of  Focus." 

An  ample  exposure  is  one  that 
is  long  enough  for  recording  the 
detail  we  can  .see  in  the  objects 
photographed,  and  since  a  large 
stop  cannot  be  used  for  interior 
work  we  must  always  give  a  time 
exposure.  This  means  that  the 
camera  must  be  placed  on  a  tripod 
or  on  some  other  support  that  will 
hold  it  perfectly  rigid  while  the  film 
is  being  exposed.  If  the  camera  is 
held  in  the  hands  while  a  time  ex- 
posure is  being  made  the  whole 
picture  will  be  blurred. 

If  a  corner  of  a  room  that  has 
only  one  window  is  to  be  photo- 
graphed it  will  usually  be  necessary 
to  use  a  reflector,  as  is  suggested 
by  Diagram  1,  for  getting  sufficient 
light  to  that  side  of  the  furniture 
which  does  not  receive  direct  light 
from  the  window.  Either  of  the 
corners,  or  the  side  of  the  room 
opposite  a  single  window,  can  easily 
be  photographed  by  placing  the 
reflector  so  it  will  throw  light 
where  it  is  needed,  but .  when 
there  is  only  one  window,  and  we 
wish  to  photograph  one  of  the 
comers  that  is  on  the  same  side 
of  the  room  as  the  window,  we 
are  confronted  with  a  problem. 
We  cannot  get  direct  light  into 
these  corners,  so  we  must  mab.' 
the  picture  by  reflected  light.  The 
way  to  do  this  is  suggested  by 
Diagram  2. 
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Diagram  4 

Showing  arrangement  of  room  in  zuhich 

picture  on  page  21  ivas  made 

A— Kodak  ;B— Chair; 

C — French  Doors 


□A 


Diagram  5 

Shozving  arrangement  of  room  in  zvhi 

picture  on  page  zo  was  made 

A— Kodak  ;B— Table; 

C — Open  Colonial  Door 


A  room  that  has  windows  on 
two  sides  (Diagram  3)  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  photograph,  as  the 
furnishings  of  the  room  will  receive 
light  from  two  directions. 

The  writer  has  photographed 
many  interiors,  both  with  and 
without  the  aid  of  reflectors,  and 
has  found  that  the  diffusing  screen 
of  cheesecloth  or  muslin,  while  not 
really  necessary,  is  a  great  help  in 
securing  a  uniform  illumination, 
whether  a  reflector  is  used  or  not. 
A  diffusing  screen  drawn  across  the 
windows  scatters  the  light,  which 
is  then  reflected  from  walls,  floor 
and  ceiling.  The  screen  makes  il 
necessary  to  give  a  longer  exposure 
but  the  results  make  the  extra 
time  and  trouble  well  worth  while. 


A  diffusing  screen  should  always 
be  placed  over  windows  through 
which  the  sun  is  shining  at  the 
time  the  picture  is  being  made,  or 
the  lighting  will  be  ver>'  contrast^'. 
By  filtering  sunlight  through  a 
screen  we  obtain  a  strong  light 
which  does  not  cast  sharply  de- 
fined shadows. 

Diagrams  1,  2  and  3  offer  gen- 
eral suggestions  for  photographing 
interiors.  Diagrams  4  and  5  give 
specific  information  regarding  the 
condition  under  which  the  pictures 
on  pages  20  and  21  were  made. 

When  photographing  interiors 
with  cameras  that  have  double 
lenses  (these  have  a  lens  in  front 
of  the  shutter)  use  stop  16,  and 
with  single  lens  cameras  (these  do 
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A  SCOTCH  LADDIE 

Made  ivith  a  Kodak 


not  have  a  lens  in  front  of  the 
shutter)  use  the  second  stop  and 
give  the  exposures  recommended 
iu  the  following  table  when  no 
diffusing  screen  is  used.  These 
exposures  should  be  twice  as  long 
if    the    light   is   filtered   through   f\ 


white  muslin  or  cheesecloth  screen. 
The  exposures  should  be  timed 
with  a  watch  and  not  guessed  at. 
A  minute  seems  very  short  when 
we  are  busy,  but  quite  long,  when 
we  note  it  on  the  second  hand  of 
a  watch. 


I 
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EXPOSURE    TABLE    FOR    PHOTOGRAPHING 
INTERIORS 

FOK  rooms  that  receive  the  direct  hght  from  the  sky. 
The    exposures    to   be    made   not   earher    than    three    hours    after 
sunrise  or  later  than  three  hours  before  sunset.    In  earher  morning 
or  later  afternoon  hours  longer  exposures  must  be  given. 


White  walls  and  more  than  one 
window : 

Bright   sun   outside,    4   seconds. 
Hazy  sun,    10   seconds. 
Cloudy  bright,  20  seconds. 
Cloudy   dull,   40   seconds. 

White  walls  and   only  one  win- 
dow: 

Bright  sun  outside,   6   seconds. 
Hazy  sun,   15   seconds. 
Cloudy  bright,   30   seconds. 
Cloudy   dull,   60   seconds. 

Medium  colored  walls  and  hang- 
ings and  more  than  one  window ; 

Bright   sun    outside,    8   seconds. 
Hazy   sun,   20  seconds. 
Cloudy  bright,  40  seconds. 
Cloudv   dull,   80  seconds. 


Medium  colored  walls  and  hang- 
ings and  only  one  window: 

Bright  sun  outside,    12  seconds. 
Hazy  sun,  30  seconds. 
Cloudy  bright,  60  seconds. 
Cloudy   dull,   120   seconds. 

Dark  colored  walls  and  hangings 
and  more  than  one  window: 

Bright  sun   outside,   20   seconds. 
Hazy   sun,    40  seconds. 
Cloudy    bright,    80    seconds. 
Cloudy  dull,  2  minutes,  40  seconds. 

Dark  colored  walls  and  hangings 
and  only  one  window: 

Bright  sun  outside,   40   seconds. 
Hazy  sun,  80  seconds. 
Cloudy  bright,  2  minutes,  40  seconds. 
Cloudy  dull,   S   minutes,  20  seconds. 


AMEKIC.X.X    .-^iJl.lWI'.K^    .\i     .Niv  1'..    I'K.N.Nv. 
Made  ztnth  a  ,?/}  Kodak:  stop.  22;  I-2-,  sec.  exposur 
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STONE  CHIXESE  PAGODA.   100  FEET  HIGH 
Made  tcith  a  Kodak 
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WHEN  IN  NEED  OF  ASSISTANCE 

"Your  valued  reply  received.  You  have  helped  me  so 
much  I  am  selfish  enough  to  ask  for  more  help." 

"I  wish  to  assure  you  that  your  prompt  and  accurate  in- 
formation o-n  the  subject  was  very  much  appreciated." 

"After  receiving  such  courteous  replies  to  former  questions 
I  am  again  encouraged  to  take  advantage  of  your  kindness  in 
giving  advice  free  of  charge." 

THKSE  extracts  from  three  of  the  multitude  of  letters  we 
have  received  from  amateur  photographers,  suggest  the 
vakie  thej'  attach  to  the  assistance  we  render  them  by 
correspondence. 

Should  you  encounter  any  problems  in  your  photographic 
work  that  you  cannot  readily  solve  send  them  to  us  and  we 
will  gladly  help  you,  as  we  have  helped  others. 

If  you  have  negatives  from  which  you  cannot  obtain  the  kind 
of  prints  your  desire  send  us  both  the  negatives  and  the  prints, 
and  we  will  tell  you  where  the  trouble     lies. 

By  examining  the  negatives  we  can  determine  whether  they 
were  rightly  or  wrongly  exposed  and  whether  they  were  rightly 
or  wrongly  developed,  and  by  comparing  the  prints  with  the 
negatives  we  can  tell  wliftlifr  tiie  prints  were  rightly  or  wi'ongly 
made. 

Give  us  all  the  data  pertaining  to  negatives  and  prints  that 
you  may  possess,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  month,  the  time  of 
day,  the  light  conditions  when  the  films  were  exposed,  the  stop 
and  shutter  speed  used,  whether  the  negatives  were  devel- 
oped in  the  tank  or  in  the  tray,  and  the  kind  of  developer  with 
which  the  films  were  developed. 

We  would  also  like  to  know  the  name  and  the  grade  of  paper 
on  which  the  prints  were  made.  Both  negatives  and  prints  will 
be  promptly  returned,  together  with  our  comments  and  sug- 
gestions, which  are  offered  free  of  charge. 


Address  all  Communications. 

KODAKERY.  Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited, 

Toronto,  Canada. 
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FiivMS    developed    while    you    wait- 
twenty  mi?tutes — with  a 


Kodak  Film  Tank 

Nor  can  better  results  be  secured 
through  any  other  method.  As  far 
as  fihn  developing  goes,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Kodak  Film  Tank  puts 
the  novice  in  the  same  class  with 
the  expert. 

Prices,   %\.^1  up 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At   your   dealer's. 
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The  Premo  Adapter 

Converts  your  plate  camera  into  a  daylight 
loading  film  camera — presenting  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  film  qualitv  and  convenience. 

Open  the  hinged  back,  drop  in  a  Premo  Film 
Pack  containing  twelve  exposures,  and  slip 
the  Premo  Adapter  into  the  camera — just  as 
you  use  an  ordinary  plate  holder. 

The  dark  shde  provides  for  removal  of  the  Adapter 
when  it  is  desirable  to  accurately  rearrange  the 
composition  between  exposures. 

Another  advantage  is  the  provision  for  removing 
one  or  more  films  from  the  pack  immediatel}' 
after  exposure. 

Auk-  for  I  he  .jS-paffe  Premo  Catalo(/ue 
free  at   i/our  dealer's  or  by  mail 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO.  CANADA 
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If  it's  longer  than    h  of  a^second,    it's    time 
for  a  tripod. 


Kodak  Metal 
Tripod 

Rigid,  compact,  convenienth^ 
carried  and  readily  set  in  the 
position  desired. 


Price  from  $5.22  ^"^P 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 
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The  Speed  Graphic 

A  COMPACT  hand  camera  that  is  equally. adapt- 
able to  high  speed  work,  landscapes,  groups 
and  portraits  within  the  home. 

The  Graflex  Focal-Plane  Shutter  built  into  the 
body  of  the  camera,  and  the  Anastigmat  Lens 
equipment,  is  a  combination  of  high  efficienc}-. 
For  fast  work  the  subject  is  centered  with 
the  direct  vision  Graphic  Sight  Finder.  The 
full  picture  size  focusing  screen  provides  for 
careful  arrangement  of  composition. 

The  Graphic  plate  or  cut  film  holder  suj)- 
plied  with  the  camera  is  interchangeable 
with  the  Premo  Film  Pack  Adapter,  which 
holds  twelve  exposures  of  film  with  one- 
loading. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  altering  the 
back  of  this  camera  to  accept  all  (jraflex 
attachments,  including  the  Graflex  Roll 
Film  Holder. 

Cntahxiui'  free  at  yoitr  dcnlcr'x  or  hi/  maU 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Flashlight  Pictures 

are  simple  to  the  possessor  of  a 
Kodak,  Eastman  Flash  Sheets  and 
the  Kodak  Flash  Sheet  Holder. 

It  is  as  eas}^  as  taking  pictures  by 
daylight. 


SeJid  for  the  booklet  ''Bv  Flashlizht' 


ivhich  explains  in  detail. 


THE  PRICE 

No.   I   Flash  vSheets,  per  package  of  ^  dozen  sheets     .  |  .35 

No.   2  Flash  Sheets,  per  package  of   '4  dozen  sheets     .  .56 

Xo.  3  Flash  vSheets,  per  package  of    '2   dozen  sheets     .  .84 

Kodak   Flash  vSheet   Holder 1.25 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Make  your  prints  on 


VELOX 

— the     Amateur's      Photographic 
Paper. 

The  best  print  yon  can  get  on  \^elox  is 

the  best  print  3^on  can  get.  ^[ 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


At  your  dealer 


One  iivciity-tJiousandtJi  of  an  inch 

Requirements  for  the  curvature  of  Kodak 
Anastigmats  are  so  scientifically  exact- 
ing as  to  reject  a  variation  from  the 
theoretically  perfect  curve  of  more  than 
one  twenty-thousandth  of  an  inch. 

The  accuracy  of  the  instruments  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  these  lenses  is  so 
precise  that  the  skilled  optical  workers 
have  no  dif&culty  in  producing  lenses  that 
conform  to  these  exacting  standards. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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CANADIAN  KODAK  CO..  LiAMTED 
TORONTO.  CANADA. 


If  you  ask  at  the  store  for  a  Kodak 
camera,  or  Kodak  film,  or  other 
Kodak  goods  and  are  handed  some- 
thing not  of  our  manufacture,  you 
are  not  getting  what  you  specified, 
which  is  obviously  unfair  both  to 
you   and    to    us. 

"Kodak"  is  our  registered  and  com- 
mon law  trademark*  and  cannot  be 
rightly  applied  except  to  goods  of 
our  manufacture. 


"Trademark:  Aii}-  symbol,  mark,  name  or  other  charac- 
teristic or  arbitrary  indication  secured  to  the  user  by  a 
legal  registration,  adopted  and  used,  as  by  a  manufacturer 
or  merchant  to  designate  the  goods  he  manufactures  or 
sells  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the  goods  of  com- 
petitors. vStandari)  Dictionary. 

If  it  isn' t  an  Eastman, 
it  isn' t  a  Kodak. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  voiir  dealer's. 


If  it  isn't  an  Eastman 
It  isn't  a  Kodak 
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BV  ARTHUR 

Illustrated  by 

MY  Kodak,  my  pack,  and  my 
tin  cup — these  three  were 
the  basic  essentials  of  a 
recent  tramping  trip  of  150  miles 
through  the  rugged  Catskills.  And 
of  the  three,  the  Kodak  proved  of 
most  enduring  worth. 

The   cup  lifted  many  a  needed 
drink  from  tiny  springs  or  rocky 


MY   SILENT    PARTNER 

O.  KRTI-;i, 

the  .hitlior 

brooks.      The    sturdy    waterproof 


packsack  toted  eighteen  pounds  of 
necessities  and  kept  them  dry  dur- 
ing torrential  mountain  rains.  Yet 
each  of  these,  though  vitally  neces- 
sary to  a  lone  trail-hitter,  was  at 
best  merely  a  piece  of  equipment:  a 
blind,  in.sensatc  thing  wliich  min- 
istered only  to  temporary  physical 
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WITH  "FULL  EQUIPMENT' 
Made  with  a  3A  Kodak 


needs.  It  wa5  the  3A  Special, 
snuggling  under  my  right  arm 
where  it  was  out  of  the  waj^  but 
instantly  available,  that  was  my 
real  partner  on  broad  highwa}'  and 
in  pathless  wilderness — a  silent 
partner  who  leaped  forth  when 
wanted  and  snatched  clear  records 
which  in  later  days  would  revive 
fading  Memory. 

For    Memory,    you    know,    doe« 


fade.  Memory  blurs 
and  becomes  foggy.  In 
a  way  it  is  like  a  pho- 
tographic film.  New 
things  constantly 
stamp  their  image  on 
it,  and  each  new  image 
makes  its  predecessors 
less  clear.  In  time  the 
old  impression  becomes 
nearly  obliterated. Re- 
lying onMemorj'  alone, 
we  find  that  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  weeks 
or  months  we  recall 
things  only  vaguely,  in 
a  broad,  general  way. 
But  open  the  album 
and  show  Memory  a 
picture  made  at  that 
bygone  time — then  the 
fog  of  recent  happen- 
ings vanishes  like 
wind-blown  smoke. 
Memory  becomes 
alive,  articulate.  It 
nudges  you  in  the 
ribs  and  chortles: 

"Oh  sure!  Diamond 
Notch  !    Remember 
>our  noondaj'  hmch  of 
chocolate  down  beside 
that   mossy-bouldered 
brook?    And  the  gray 
mists    that    crawled 
along    the    mountain- 
sides as  you  plugged  on  up  through 
the  pass?    And  the  wonderful  vista 
when  you  turned  at  the  top  and 
looked  back?  And  the  ugly  copper- 
head you  nearly-  stepped  on?   And 
the  fat  man  you  met  at  West  Kill 
Creek  who  had  come  for  miles  to 
fish,  and  who  w  s  swearing  like  a 
pirate  because  he  had  just  found 
that  he  forgot  to  bring  his  bait? 
Ha.  ha,  ha  I" 


ON  A  DANGEROUS  FOOTHOLD 
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And  so  it  goes.  And  so,  being  a 
Kodaker  of  some  fifteen  years' 
standing,  I  toted  everything  with 
me,  mj'  old  pal  Three-A  and  his 
assistants— telescopic  tripod,  self- 
timer,  color  filter  for  landscapes, 
portrait  lens  for  close  work  on  small 
objects — and,  of  course,  plenty  of 
film.  I  waded  leg-deep  into  foam- 
ing creeks,  climbed  steep  trails 
obstructed  by  boulders  and  wind- 
falls, fought  through  miles  of 
thick  bush  where  no  trails  ran, 
crawled  out  on  dizzy  ledges  where 
one  slip  meant  death  or  broken 
bones  far  below — all  for  what?  To 
"shoot  a  picture."  And  ten  or 
twenty  years  hence  those  pictures 
will  bring  that  trip  back  to  me  as 
clearly  as  they  do  to-day. 

Yet  roaring  waterfalls  and  pic- 
turesque crags  and  far-flung  moun- 
tain chains  do  not  make  up  the 
sum  total  of  the  records  one  de- 
sires of  such  a  hike.  Besides  these, 
I  wanted  photographs  which  would 
bring  back  to  me  the  incidents  of 
my  long  trail — the  things  I  did  as 
well  as  those  I  saw.  And  so  from 
time  to  time  I  photographed  my- 
self also. 

Pausing  to  rest  and  smoke.  I 
would  set  old  Three-A  on  his 
tripod,  adjust  the  self-timer,  drape 
nn-self  comfortablj-  on  a  roadside 
fence,  and  let  the  camera  catch  me 
in  the  act.  To  be  sure,  it  might 
catch  me  with  my  face  out  of  shape 
because  of  a  mouthful  of  smoke, 
but  what  of  that?  A  face  like  mine 
would  never  take  a  prize  in  a 
beauty-show,  anyway.  Toiling  up 
a  tiny  path  among  the  ledges, 
climbing  over  a  tangle  of  uprooted 
trees,  or  tramping  a  swamp  trail 
through  barren  lands.  I  would  stop 
long    enough    to    give    my    silent 


partner  a  record  of  that  too.  Even 
out  on  the  face  of  a  precipice  I 
gave  the  self-timer  its  chance  to 
depict  me  balancing  on  a  narrow 
and  dangerous  foothold.  This  wa^ 
a  fool's  stunt,  and  I  do  not  advise 
mj-  brother  Kodakers to  imitate  it; 
but  it  would  take  a  sizable  sum  to 
buy  that  film  from  me  now. 

That  particular  film,  by  the  way, 
captured  one  of  those  interesting 
freaks  which  infrequently  come  to 
the  Kodaker.  Weeks  later,  when 
the  mountains  were  far  behind  me 
and  I  was  leisurely  examining  my 
prints,  I  was  astonished  by  the  dis- 
covery that  my  own  face  was  not 
the  only  one  on  the  side  of  that  cliff. 
Directly  above  me  was  a  queer, 
wizened  head  in  the  stone,  peering 
down  at  me  with  an  expression  of 
amazed  hostility  which  seemed  to 
say:  "Who  are  you  that  come 
climbing  into  this  wild  place  to 
disturb  my  solitude?  Get  out  be- 
fore I  drop  something  on  you!" 

At  the  time  I  never  suspected 
that  this  grotesque  little  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountains  was  watching 
me.  But  the  camera  saw  him,  and 
the  self-timer  enabled  it  to  seize 
an  image  of  that  odd  face  to  sur- 
prise me  later  on. 

I  found  that  little  shutter- 
tripper  invaluable,  for  without  its 
aid  my  pictorial  historj^  of  the  trip 
would  have  been  incomplete.  It  is 
hardly  necessarj^  to  add  that  on 
such  a  rambling  trip  as  mine, 
which  led  me  into  the  mountains 
of  three  counties,  the  autographic 
feature  which  permits  the  hiker  to 
"write  it  on  the  film"  is  virtually 
indispensable. 

So  now,  with  the  beauty-  of  for- 
est and  stream  revived  in  the  deep 
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rich  tones  of  Velvet  Velox,  the  cliff:? 
and  canyons  printed  out  in  their  nat- 
ural dark  gray,  and  mj^  own  khaki 
clothing  portrayed  by  re-develop- 


ment into  sepia  tones,  I  have  a 
vivid  record  of  that  care-free 
expedition  through  the  southern 
country. 
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And  when  the  grind  of  brain- 
work  palls  on  me  I  have  only  to 
open  the  album,  and  presto!  I  am 
no  longer  a  white-collared  city  man, 
but  a  flannel-shirted,  heavy-booted 
hobo  of  the  high  hills,  free  to  rove 


wherever  fancy  lures.  This  I  owe 
to  my  silent  partner  Three-A.  And 
something  tells  me  that  before 
long  we  two  will  again  be  hitting 
the  trail  together  into  some  new 
place. 
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A  FEBRUARY  NIGHT 

Made  with  a  iC  Kodak,  by  B.  O.   Wilson;  stop  f.7-7:  4:i  minutes. 


BY   MOONLIGHT 


SINCE  moonlight  is  reflected 
sunlight  it  might  seem  that 
we  should  be  able  to  make 
pictures  by  moonlight  that  would 
look  exactly   like  those   made  by 


daylight.  We  doubtless  could  do 
so  if  the  moonlight  wius  bright 
enough  for  snapshot  work,  or  for 
short  time  exposures,  but  it  never 
is,  the  light  of  the  full  moon,  on  a 
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clear  night,  being  only  1/500,000  as 
bright,  while  its  actinic  brilliancy 
is  only  about  1/600.000  as  strong  as 
that  of  sunlight  on  a  clear  day. 

What  we  can  do,  however,  is  to 
make  pictures  b3'  moonlight  that 
will  resemble  those  made  in  the 
daj'time.  This  resemblance  is 
sometimes  so  close  that  none  but 
a  careful  observer  will  be  apt  to 
notice  anj-thing  in  the  pictures 
that  suggests  they  were  not  made 
during  the  hours  of  daylight. 

The  shadows  that  are  cast  by 
moonlight  never  show  sharplj-- 
defined  edges  in  a  picture,  because 
the  revolution  of  the  earth  moves 
the  shadow  lines  sufficiently  to 
blend  their  edges  during  the  ten 
minutes  or  longer  exposure  that  is 
needed  for  making  a  fully  timed 
moonlight  picture. 

But  it  often  happens  that  these 
shadows  are  not  prominent  enough 
to  attract  attention.  In  looking  at 
Mr.  Wilson's  picture,  on  page  9, 
very  few  would  examine  the 
shadows,  nor  would  the  lack  of 
sharpness  in  the  images  of  the  tree 
tops  necessarily  suggest  anything 
more  than  that  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing at  the  time  the  picture  was 
made.  Blurred  images  can  be  ob- 
tained from  this  cause  in  the  day- 
time, if  a  time  exposure  is  made 
with  the  smallest  stop  in  the  lens. 

Those  who  desire  to  obtain  day- 
light effects  in  real  moonlight  pic- 
tures can  easily  do  so  bj'  giving 
600,000  times  as  long  exposures  by 
the  light  of  the  full  moon  as  would 
be  needed  for  the  same  subject  in 
bright  sunshine. 

The  simple.st  way  to  calculate  the 
exposure  is  to  give  100  minutes  by 
moordight    for   every    1/100    of   a 


second  that  would  be  given  by  sun- 
light. 

If  the  exposure,  by  sunlight,  for 
a  landscape  that  has  a  prominent 
object  in  the  foreground,  should  be 
1/25  of  a  second  with  stop  16, 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  1/100  of 
a  second  with  stop  4  (/.8),  then  the 
exposure  by  the  light  of  the  full 
moon  would  be  100  minutes  with 
stop  4.  For  a  landscape  that  has  no 
prominent  dark-toned  objects  in 
the  foreground  an  exposure  of  50 
minutes  with  stop  4  will  be  ample. 

This  method  of  calculating  the 
exposure  provides  for  a  fullj^-timed 
negative  which  will  make  a  picture 
that  looks  like  one  made  by  day- 
light. If  a  picture  that  suggests 
night  instead  of  day  is  desired  the 
exposure  should  be  considerably 
less — not  more  than  M  as  long. 
Many  splendid  night  effects  have 
been  secured  by  the  light  of  the 
full  moon  with  exposures  ranging 
anywhere  from  10  to  25  minutes, 
when  stop  4  was  used. 

With  single  lens,  fixed  focus 
cameras  use  the  largest  stop  and 
give  twice  as  long  exposures  as 
those  we  have  stated. 

The  exposures  recommended  ap- 
ply only  to  nights  when  the  sky  is 
clear  and  the  moon  is  full.  The 
half-moon  does  not  give  even  half 
as  much  light  as  the  full  moon. 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS. 

Should  you  change  your  address, 
kindl}^  notify  us  promptly,  giving 
both  your  old  and  new  addresses 
and  also  the  date  when  your  sub- 
scription expires. 

If  you  cannot  be  sure  when  your 
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FRENCH   COAST   NEAR   BREST 
Made  with  3A  Kodak;  f.22;  1-2$  second  exposure 


subscription  expires  and  do  not 
know  the  month  when  you  sent 
apphcation  or  subscription  form,  it 
will  help  us  if  you  will  quote  the 


letter  which  appears  at  the  lower 
left  hand  side  of  the  address  on  the 
envelope  in  which  Kodakery  comes 

to  J'OU. 


FRENCTT   COAST  NEAR   MONTE  CARLO 

Made  with  .?.-/   Kodak;  stop  ^s;  i-ro  second  exposu 
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THE    SHORE    ICE 


A  MOXG  the  advantages  that 
\  photography  possesses  over 
-^  ^  all  other  methods  of  picto- 
rial representation  are  the  accuracy 
and  the  rapidity,  with  which  a  pho- 
tographic record  can  be  obtained, 
and  it  is  because  of  these  ad- 
vantages that  millions  of  photo- 
graphs are  made  of  subjects  which 
could  not  be  accurately  pictured 
in  any  other  way. 

The  writer's  experience  indi- 
cates that,  interesting  as  such 
pictures  are  at  the  time  thej'  are 
made,  they  are  of  still  greater 
interest  in  after  years,  when  they 
reveal  more  than  memory  has  re- 
tained, and  the  autographic  record 
on    each    film    tells    us    what    we 


usually  have  forgotten — the  date 
when  the  picture  was  made. 

The  deep  snowdrifts  and  the 
high  water  which  followed  when 
the  thaw  came,  the  ice  "volca- 
noes," built  up  by  waves  forcing 
the  water  through  holes  in  the  ice 
near  the  shore  line  of  large  lakes, 
and  the  fields  of  ice  that  float  about 
after  the  ice  sheet  has  broken  up 
are  all  characteristic  winter  phe- 
nomena that  are  well  worth  re- 
cording. 

The  majority  of  the  subjects 
that  we  photograph  present  no 
problem  in  the  securing  of  con- 
trast, because  they  are  either 
lighter  or  darker  than  the  back- 
ground   against    which    they    are 
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5"/o/',  t/.  S.  32;  I-2S  sec;  liacy  sun,  near  midday 


outlined,  but  the  picturing  of  ice 
against  a  sky  background  does 
sometimes  present  a  problem  in 
recording  contrast  between  the  ice 
and  the  sky. 

When  we  photograph  ice  forma- 
tions on  lakes  we  are  often  com- 
pelled to  work  with  the  lens  point- 
ing across  the  water,  and  if  the 
lake  is  so  large  that  its  farther 
shore  cannot  be  seen  we  will  have 
the  horizon  and  the  sky  for  a 
background. 

But  even  when  this  happens 
there  is  only  one  condition  under 
which  we  cannot  make  a  photo- 
graph that  will  show  distinct  con- 
trast between  the  ice  and  the  back- 
ground, and  this  condition  is  only 
present  when  we  cannot  clearly 
see  any  contrast  in  examining  the 
subject,  as,  for  instance,  when 
white  clouds  form  the  background 
for  a  mass  of  white  ice. 


When  the  sky  is  blue  all  that  is 
necessary  for  making  the  sky  pho- 
tograph darker  than  the  ice  is  to 
use  a  color  filter.  When  the  sky  is 
gray,  or  when,  as  often  happens  in 
winter,  the  sky  near  the  horizon  is 
a  blue-black,  no  filter  need  be  used. 

Fig.  1,  of  our  illustrations,  repre- 
sents a  fully  built  up  ice  "volcano" 
with  its  summit  outlined  against  a 
pale  blue  sky.  The  data  under  the 
picture  show  that  a  color  filter  was 
used  for  making  the  sky  photo- 
graph darker  than  the  side  of  the 
ice  on  which  faint  sunshine  rested. 
The  smallest  lens  stop  was  used 
for  securing  the  greatest  possible 
depth  of  focus,  as  this  subject  was 
photographed  at  short  range  with 
the  camera  only  three  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ice  floor. 

For  Fig.  2  no  filter  was  used  be- 
cause the  water  behind  the  ice 
appeared  darker  than  the  ice. 
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The  floating  ice  field  shown 
in  Fig.  3  extended  to  the  horizon 
and  as  the  sky  at  the  horizon  was 
gray,  there  was  plenty  of  visual 
contrast  between  the  ice  and 
the  background,  so  no  filter  was 
needed. 

In  photographing  any  outdoor 
subject  at  any  time  of  year,  we 
should  always  remember  that 
white    will    photograph    white 


whether  a  color  filter  is  used  or  not, 
and  that,  unless  we  under-expose 
the  film,  the  blue  of  the  sky  will 
also  photograph  white  in  ordinary 
landscape  work  when  no  filter  is 
used,  but  with  a  Kodak  Color 
Filter,  or  with  a  Wratten  K  2 
Filter,  blue  will  photograph  gray. 
It  is  especially  important  to  con- 
sider these  facts  when  we  wish  to 
contrast  white   against  blue. 
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LENSES  OF  NORMAL  AND  ABNORMAL 
FOCAL  LENGTHS 


THE  photographic  lens  makes 
an  image  of  what  it  sees,  but 
the  size  of  the  image  it  makes 
depends  on  its  focal  length  and  the 
distance  it  is  placed  from  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  greater  the  focal  length  of 
the  lens  the  larger  will  be  the  image 
and,  the  nearer  the  lens  is  to  the 
subject  the  larger  will  be  the  image 
it  makes  of  the  subject.  Since  this 
is  a  law  of  optics,  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  when  a  long  focus  and  a 
short  focus  lens  are  placed  at  the 
same  distance  from  an  object  the 
former  will  make  a  larger  image  of 
it  than  the  latter. 

Should  a  10-inch  lens  (one  that 
has  a  focal  length  of  10  inches) 
make  a  2-inch  image  of  an  object 
that  is  50  feet  distant,  a  5-inch 
lens  would  make  a  1-inch  image, 
and  a  20-inch  lens  would  make  a 
4-inch  image  of  the  same  object  at 


the  same  distance  from  the  object. 

Should,  however,  the  10-inch 
lens  be  placed  at  a  di.stance  of  50 
feet,  the  5-inch  lens  at  25  feet  and 
the  20-inch  lens  at  100  feet  from 
the  object,  all  these  lenses  would 
make  the  same  size  images  of  it; 
but  if  there  were  other  objects,  at 
different  distances  from  the  lenses, 
within  their  field  of  view,  these 
lenses  would  not  make  the  same 
size  images  of  these  other  objects. 
This  is  shown  bj^  our  illustrations. 

It  is  because  of  this  fact  that  the 
short  focus  lens  has  often  been 
accused  of  dwai-fing  the  distance. 
If  this  wording  of  the  charge  is 
correct  then  it  is  equally  correct  to 
say  that  the  long  focus  lens  magni- 
fies the  distance. 

Both  charges  can  be  proven  by 
using  these  lenses  in  a  way  that 
they  often  are,  but  should  not  be 
used,  and  for  a  kind  of  work  for 


Fig.  1 — Made  with  a  lens  of  too  short  focal  lenslh 
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Fig.  2 — Made  with  a  lens  of  too  long  focal  length 


which  only  lenses  of  normal  focal 
lengths  are  adapted.  The  results 
that  are  obtained  when  this  is 
done  may  prove  surprising  to  those 
who  have  never  compared  the  work 
of  long  focus  and  short  focus 
lenses  with  the  work  of  lenses  of 
normal  focal  lengths. 


In  using  the  terms  "long  focus," 
"short  focus"  and  "normal  focus," 
in  this  article,  we  are  using  them 
in  a  relative  sense,  the  relation  be- 
ing that  of  focal  length  to  size  of 
picture.  When  these  terms  are 
used  relatively  thej^  may  be  de- 
fined, as  follows: 


Irns  of  normal  focal  length 
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A  long  focus  lens  has  a  focal 
length  that  is  much  greater  than 
the  diagonal  of  the  picture  it  is 
required  to  make.  A  short  focus 
lens  has  a  focal  length  that  is 
much  less  than  the  diagonal  of  the 
picture,  and,  a  lens  of  normal 
focus  has  a  focal  length  that  is 
slightl}-  greater  than  the  diagonal 
of  the  picture. 

To  demonstrate  what  long  and 
short  focus  lenses  will  do  when 
they  are  used  for  the  work  for 
which  a  lens  of  normal  focus  is  best 
adapted,  and  used  in  the  same  way 
as  the  normal  focus  lens  would  be. 
we  selected  an  ornamental  lamp 
post  beyond  which  were  some 
buildings,  and  made  pictures  of 
this  subject  with  a  short  focus,  a 
long  focus  and  a  normal  focus  lens. 
The  lenses  were  placed  at  such  dis- 
tances from  the  subject  as  were 
necessary  for  obtaining  the  same 
size  image  of  the  lamp  post.  All 
the  pictures  were  3H  x  o^  —  the 
post  card  size. 

In  photographing  this  subject 
each  lens  projected  images  of 
exactly  what  it  saw. 

To  the  short  focus  lens  (Fig.  1) 
the  buildings  appeared  to  be  a  long 
distance  from  the  lamp  post.  To 
the  long  focus  lens  (Fig.  2)  the 
buildings  appeared  to  be  verj'  close 
to  the  lamp  post,  while  to  the 
normal  focus  lens  (Fig.  3)  the 
buildings  appeared  nearer  to  the 
lamp  post  than  is  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
but  farther  from  it  than  is  shown 
in  Fig.  2. 

Since  all  these  lenses  agree  on 
the  size  of  the  lamp  post,  but  dis- 
agree about  the  size  of  ever\'  other 
object,  and  also  hold  ver>'  different 
ideas  about  distances,  it  may  seem 


incredible  that  all  of  them  have 
told  the  truth.  But  they  have  all 
told  it,  as  they  saw  it.  The  trouble 
is  that  the  short  focus  lens  is  short- 
sighted, the  long  focus  one  far- 
sighted,  while  only  the  lens  of 
normal  focus  may  be  considered  as 
having  normal  vision. 

Are  such  long  focus  and  such 
short  focus  lenses  therefore  to  be 
avoided?  For  regular  work,  yes; 
but  for  special  work  they  are  very 
useful. 

Long  focus  lenses  are  especially 
adapted  for  photographing  far 
di.stant  subjects,  when  no  nearby 
objects  are  to  be  included  within 
the  picture,  and  short  focus  lenses 
are  especially  useful  in  photograph- 
ing subjects  which  are  so  located 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  get  them 
within  range  of  the  camera  from  a 
normal  distance.  This  happens 
most  frequently  in  a  small  room. 

The  most  useful  lens — the  one 
with  which  all  but  the  wide  angle 
work  of  the  short  focus  can  be 
done — is  the  lens  of  normal  focus. 
This  lens  is  eminently  adapted  for 
all  the  work  that  the  long  focus 
can  do.  While  it  cannot  make  the 
same  size  images  as  the  long  focus 
makes,  from  the  same  point  of 
view,  it  always  does  give  exactly 
the  same  perspective  as  the  long 
focus  gives,  from  the  same  point 
of  view.  By  making  an  enlarge- 
ment from  the  normal  focus  nega- 
ti\e  the  same  perspective  and  the 
same  sizes  of  images  are  obtained 
as  were  made  with  the  long  focus, 
together  with  a  larger  area  of  the 
subject  than  the  long  focus  was 
able  to  picture. 

Furthermore,  using  a  lens  of  nor- 
mal focus  permits  the  photographer 
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to  go  afield  with  a  compact  hand 
camera,  instead  of  with  the  bulky, 
extremely  long  bellows  camera  that 
the  long  focus  lens  needs. 


These  are  the  reasons  why  lenses 
of  normal  focal  length  are  fitted 
to  the  Kodak,  Premo,  Brownie, 
Graflex  and  Graphic  cameras. 
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CATCHING    THE 

A  MONG  the  thousands  of  pho- 
/\  tographs  that  have  been  sent 
-^-*-  to  KoDAKERY  for  Criticism 
were  many  pictures  of  snow  scenes, 
but  in  only  one  of  these  was  there 
an  actual  photographic  record  of 
falling  snowfiakes. 

It  often  happens,  when  a  snow- 
storm comes  while  the  temperature 
is  around  the  freezing  point,  that 
the  snowfiakes  are  large  and  fleecy 
looking,  and  it  is  these  large  flakes 
that  can  be  easily  photographed 
while  they  are  falling. 

Since  snowflakes  are  white,  there- 
fore, they  will  not  show  plainly  in 
a  picture  unless  they  are  photo- 
graphed in  front  of  a  dark  back- 
ground. This  background  should 
not  be  farther  than  50  or  75  feet 
from  the  camera.  If  it  is  much 
farther  away  there  will  be  so  many 
snowflakes  between  the  camera  and 
the  background  that  the  picture 
will  show  too  many  of  them  over- 


SNOWFLAKES 

lapping  each  other,  as  it  were. 
What  is  needed  is  a  distinct  record 
of  only  a  few  of  the  multitudes  of 
snowflakes  that  are  falling. 

By  using  the  largest  stop  on  a 
rectilinear  or  anastigmat  lens, 
when  a  2^4  x  4M,  or  larger  folding 
focusing  camera  is  used,  and  focus- 
ing on  a  point  that  is  25  feet  or 
less  from  the  camera  the  only 
snowflakes  that  will  be  in  sharp 
focus  will  be  those  that  are  within 
a  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  the 
point  on  which  the  lens  is  focused. 
All  the  other  snowflakes  will  be  so 
much  out  of  focus  that,  owing  to 
their  small  size  and  movement,  they 
will  make  little  or  no  perceptible 
impression  on  the  film  during  a  ^V 
second  exposure,  while  a  photogra- 
phic record  will  often  be  obtained, 
when  the  light  is  good,  of  those  snow- 
flakes  that  are  within  the  field  of 
sharp  focus,  provided  they  are  out- 
lined against  a  dark  background. 
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Made  with  No.  3A   Foldimj  Kodak,   by  O.   I'.    Bca 
at  4  P.M.;  in  strong  light. 
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Fig.  1  of  our  illustration  was 
made  during  a  heavy  snowstorm. 
The  reason  why  no  faUing  snow- 
flakes  were  recorded  is  that  the 
focus  was  set  for  100  feet  and  a  yV 
second  exposure  given  through  stop 
/.8.  The  snowflakes  were  small  and 
the  exposure  was  so  long  that 
enough  light  reached  the  film  from 
everj'  point  in  the  field  of  view  for 
recording  the  images  of  the  station- 
ar\'  objects  after  the  snowflakes 
had  passed  those  points. 

In  Fig.  2  we  find  plenty  of  snow- 
flake  images  within  the  plane  of 
sharp  focus,  outlined  against  the 
dark  parts  of  the  background,  but 
none  are  shown  outlined  against 
the  sky  because  we  cannot  obtain 
a  photographic  image  of  a  snow- 
flake  against  a  background  of 
other    snowflakes.      None    of    the 


AX   EASY    METHOD   OF 

IN  order  to  have  a  finished  ap- 
pearance a  picture  must  be  sur- 
rounded b.y  a  border.  This  may 
be  a  frame,  a  cardboard  mount,  the 
leaf  of  an  album,  or  merely  the 
plain  unprinted  margins  that  are 
obtained  when  a  print  is  made 
through  a  mask. 

Plain  margins  are  always  pleas- 
ing. They  can  be  made  as  wide  or 
as  narrow  as  desired,  and  by 
using  the  right  size  and  shape  of 
mask  pictures  can  be  printed  from 
the  whole  negative  or  from  any 
part  of  it. 

The  Eastman  and  the  Kodaloid 
Printing  Masks  are  made  in  various 
masking  sizes  for  3^/4  x  iVi  and 
larger  negatives.  With  the  Kodak 
Auto-Mask  Printing  Frame  prac- 


f ailing  flakes  are  sharply  rendered. 
The  wind  was  blowing  and  the 
snowflakes  were  flying  too  fast  for 
a  5V  second  exposure  to  arrest 
movement. 

In  undertaking  to  photograph 
falling  snowflakes  with  fixed  focus 
cameras  that  have  single  lenses 
and  but  one  shutter  speed  (such 
as  the  box  type  of  Brownies  and 
Premos)  the  largest  stop  should  be 
used  and  a  snapshot  made,  between 
the  hours  of  10  and  3,  when  the 
light  is  good,  at  a  distance  of  not 
more  than  twelve  feet  from  the 
dark  object  against  which  the 
snowflakes  are  to  be  outlined. 

Snowflakes  are  comparatively 
small  objects  and  in  order  to  obtain 
fair  sized  images  of  them  they  must 
be  photographed  at  short  range. 


EMBOSSING    PRINTS 

tically  any  size  of  mask  can  be 
made  for  any  negative  that  is  not 
larger  than  31/4x5%. 

If  the  margins  are  made  %  of  an 
inch  or  more  in  width  the  appear- 
ance of  the  print  can  be  further 
improved  bj^  embossing.  The 
method  of  doing  this  is  one  that 
any  amateur  can  successfully  em- 
ploy-. All  that  is  needed  is  a  sheet 
of  glass,  a  piece  of  thin  cardboard 
and  an  implement  that  has  a 
rounded  end,  like  the  handle  of  a 
tooth  brush  or  a  silver  table  knife, 
to  serve  as  the  embossing  tool. 

Should  we  wish  to  emboss  an 
area  that  is  %-inch  larger  on  all 
sides  than  the  picture  we  must 
first  rule  the  exact  size  and  shape  of 
the  picture  area  on  a  sheet  of  thin 
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Black   lines  on   embossing  card  exactly  enclose  picture  area. 

Space    on    card    outside    black    lines    determines 

width  of  space  between  picture  area 

and   embossing   lines 


Unshaded  part  around  picture  represents  depression  space  in  paper 
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cardboard,  and  then,  after  the  card 
is  trimmed  so  that  the  ruled  lines 
will  be  Vs  of  an  inch  from  each  of 
the  four  sides,  an  opening  should 
be  cut  near  two  or  more  of  the 
corners  of  the  card,  along  the 
ruled  lines,  as  shown  in  our  illus- 
tration. 

The  card  is  then  placed  on  a 
sheet  of  glass  and  the  print  laid 
over  it,  face  down,  and  adjusted  so 
that  the  marginal  lines  of  the  pic- 
ture will  show  through  the  open- 
ings in  the  card,  exactly  on  a  line 
with  the  lines  that  are  ruled  on  the 
card.  This  adjustment  can  easily 
be  made  by  holding  the  glass  up  to 
the  light  and  looking  through  the 
print.  If  the  print  is  on  double 
weight  paper  the  adjustment  must 


be  made  in  front  of  a  very  strong 
light. 

The  depth  of  the  embossing  ia 
determined  by  the  thickness  of  the 
embossing  card.  A  thicker  card 
may  be  used  for  prints  on  single 
weight  than  for  prints  on  double 
weight  paper,  but  the  most  pleas- 
ing effect  is  usually  obtained  with 
a  card  that  is  only  a  little  thicker 
than  a  postal  card. 

The  embossing  is  done  by  run- 
ning the  rounded  end  of  the  embos- 
sing tool  along  the  back  of  the  print 
and  pressing  do\\Ti  those  parts  of 
the  paper  that  are  just  outside  the 
edges  of  the  piece  of  cardboard. 

This  method  is  ver>-  simple  and 
accurate  and  with  a  little  practice 
anyone  can  do  the  work  rapidly. 


IX   AN  ENGLISH  CHURCHYARD 
Made  with   a  zC  Folding  Brownie 
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WHEN  IN  NEED  OF  ASSISTANCE 

"Your  valued  reply  recekrd.  You  have  helped  me 
so  much  I  am  selfish  enough  to  ask  for  more  help." 

"I  -c^'ish  to  assure  you  that  your  prompt  and  accurate 
information  on  the  subject  zcas  very  much  appreciated." 

"After  receiving  such  courteous  replies  to  former 
questions  I  am  again  encouraged  to  take  advantage  of 
your  kindness  in  giving  advice  free  of  charge." 

THESE  extracts  from  three  of  the  muhitude  of  letters  '.ve 
have  received  from  amateur  photographers,  suggest  the 
value  they  attach  to  the  assistance  we  render  them  bj' 
correspondence. 

Should  you  encounter  any  problems  in  your  photographic 
work  that  you  cannot  readily  solve  send  them  to  us  and  we 
will  gladly  help  you,  as  we  have  helped  others. 

If  you  have  negatives  from  which  you  cannot  obtain  the  kind 
of  prints  you  desire  send  us  both  the  negatives  and  the  prints, 
and  we  will  tell  you  where  the  trouble  lies. 

By  examining  the  negatives  we  can  determine  whether  they 
were  rightly  or  wrongly  exposed  and  whether  they  were  rightly 
or  wrongly  developed,  and  by  comparing  the  prints  with  the 
negatives  we  can  tell  whether  the  prints  were  rightly  or 
wrongly  made. 

Give  us  all  the  data  pertaining  to  negatives  and  prints  that 
you  may  possess,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  month,  the  time  of 
day,  the  light  conditions  when  the  films  were  exposed,  the  stop 
and  shutter  speed  used,  whether  the  negatives  were  developed 
in  the  tank  or  in  the  tray,  and  the  kind  of  developer  with 
which  the  films  were  developed. 

We  would  also  like  to  know  the  name  and  the  grade  of  paper 
on  which  the  prints  were  made.  Both  negatives  and  prints  will 
be  promptly  returned,  together  with  our  comments  and  sug- 
gestions, which  are  offered  free  of  charge. 


Address  all   Communications, 

KODAKERY,  C.\x.\dian  Kod.ak  Co.,  Limited, 

Toronto,  Canada 
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Printing  Masks 

Eastman  Printing  ]\Iasks  and  Kodaloid 
Printing  Masks — the  latter  for  nse  with  the 
Maskit  Printing  Frame  only — lend  a  practi- 
cal touch  of  convenience  to  print-making. 
Constructed  of  Kodaloid,  the^-  will  not  tear; 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  transparent,  will 
be  found  a  valuable  aid  in  the  correct  and 
ready  adjustment  of  paper,  mask  and  negative. 


T/ie   Price 
Eastman  Printing  Masks 

For  3A  Frames.  8  masking  sizes,  each.  50.0(i 
For  4x5  Frames,  7  masking  sizes,  each,  .06 
For  5x7  Frames.  6  masking  sizes,  each.       .10 

Kodaloid  Printing  Masks 

Supplied  in  sets  of  three,  each  with 

di£Ferent  size  opening. 

Per  set  of  3,  3)4^  X  4X  .  .  .     50-25 

Per  set  of  3.  3X  X  5^  .  .  .         .30 

Perset  of  3,  5x7 40 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's 
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Better  Negatives — Better  Pictures 


Premo   Film   Pack   Tank 

The  modern  method  of  de- 
velopment greatly  simplifies 
negative  making  for  the  ama- 
teur who  wishes  to  do  his  own 
work. 

The  exposed  films  are  placed  in  a 
tank  containing  a  develojjing  solution 
of  standard  strength,  at  a  certain  tem- 
perature, for  a  definite  time.  It  is  only 
necessary-  to  follow  the  simple  in.struc- 
tions  provided  with  Premo  Film  Pack 
Tanks  to  be  sure  of  the  best  possible 
results  in  negative  making. 


At  your  Kodak  dealer's 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 
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PRINTING  FRAMES 

Kodak  Auto-Mask 
Printing  Frame 

Price,  $1.50 

The  mask  of  thin  metal 
built  in  the  frame  itself, 
may  be  instantly  adjus- 
ted to  fit  any  of  the  amateur  size  negatives.  The 
correct  relation  between  negative  and  paper  once  fixed 
may  be  maintained  for  any  number  of  prints  without 
readjustment. 

Maskit 
Printing  Frame 

The  Maskit  Printing  Frame 
successfully  overcomes  the 
difficulty  of  negative  and  mask 
slipping  on  the  glass  and  ex- 
pedites the  making  of  prints 
with  uniform  white  margins. 

THE  PRICE 

Kodak  Maskit,  3X  ^  4"4f,  opens  two-thirds  .  .  |0.55 

Kodak  Maskit,  ?>%  ^  5)4.  opens  two-thirds  .  .  .60 

Kodak  Maskit,  5      x  7     ,  opens  two-thirds  .  .  .70 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 

At  your  dealer's 
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The   R.   B.   Cycle   Graphic 

A  CAMERA  built  to  meet  the  exactins^^  re- 
quirements of  advanced  photograpli3\ 

The  great  bellows  capacity  i)ermittiiig  the  use  of  lenses 
of  different  focal  length;  the  focusing  back  that  can  be 
revolved  from  horizontal  to  vertical  positions  without 
removal;  the  adjustable  back  swing  and  lens  board;  the 
adaptability  to  Photo-micrographic  work  of  medium 
magnification;  and  the  compact,  rigid  construction,  all 
contribute  toward  satisfactory  results  with  this  prac- 
tical camera. 


Catuhxjue  free  at  your  dealer's  or  hi/  mail 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Kodak   Film 
Tank 


For  Developing 


Kodak  Amateur 
Printer 

Price,  $7.50 


For  Printing 


The  combination  of  the  Kodak 
Film  Tank  and  the  Kodak 
Amateur  Printer  makes  every 
amateur  his  own  finishing  de- 
partment. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 

At  your  dealer's. 


The   best  print   you    can    get   on 

VELOX 


is  the   best  print 
you   can    get. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


At  your  dealer'. 


Thp:  esprit  de  corps  of  the  Kodak 
Lens  factory  where  Kodak  Anas- 
tigmats  are  fashioned,  logically 
results  from  the  common  pride 
of  skilled  workmen  in  exacting 
craftsmanship. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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MAGAZINE  72-.- AMATEUR. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited, 
TORONTO.  CANADA. 


The  History  of  a  Word 

Thk  trade-mark  "Kodak"  was  first  applied,  in 
1 888,  to  a  camera  manufactured  by  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  and  intended  for  amateur  use. 
It  had  no  "derivation".  It  was  simply  invented 
— made  up  from  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  meet 
our  trade-mark  requirements. 

It  was  short  and  euphonious  and  likely  to 
stick  in  the  public  mind,  and  therefore  seemed 
to  us  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  use  in  ex- 
ploiting our  new  product. 


It  was,  of  course,  immedi- 
ately registered,  and  so  is  ours, 
both  by  such  registration  and 
by  common  law.  Its  first  ap- 
plication was  to  the  Kodak 
Camera.  Since  then  we  have 
applied  it  to  other  goods  of 
our  manufacture,  as,  for  in- 
stance, Kodak  Tripods,  Kodak 
Portrait  y\ttachments,  Kodak 
r'ilm,  Kodak  Film  Tanks  and 
Kodak  Amateur  Printers. 

The  name  "Kodak"  docs 
not  mean  that  tlicse  goods 
must  be  used  in  connection 
with  a  Kodak  Camera,  for  as 
a  matter  of  fact  any  of  them 
may   be  used  with   other  ap- 


paratus or  goods.  It  simply 
means  that  they  originated 
with,  and  are  manufactured 
by,  the  Kodak  Companies. 

"Kodak"  being  our  regis- 
tered and  common  law  trade- 
mark, can  not  be  rightly  ap- 
plied except  to  goods  of  our 
manufacture. 

If  you  ask  at  the  store  for 
a  Kodak  Camera  or  Kodak 
Film,  or  other  Kodak  goods 
and  are  handed  something 
not  of  our  miuiufactiiro, 
not    getting    what 


of 
you  arc 
you  specified, 
viously  unfaii 
and  to  us. 


which    is 
both    to 


ob- 

you 


//  it  isn't  an  Eastman,  if  isn't  a  Kodak 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 


If  it  isn't  an  Eastman 
It  isn't  a  Kodak 
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(See  "Making  a  Kodak  Biography"  on  page  13) 
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THE  CLOUDS  THAT  ARE  IN  THE  NEGATIVE 

of  a  landscape  picture,  and  if  they 


THE  majority  of  outdoor  pic- 
tures are  made  with  snapshot 
exposures,  and  many  of  these 
pictures  are  printed  from  negatives 
which  record  clouds  that  do  not 
show  at  all,  or  show  but  faintly,  in 
the  prints  that  are  ordinarily  made 
from  them. 
Clouds  always  add  to  the  beauty 


can  be  plainly  seen  in  the  negative 
they  can  always  be  recorded  in  the 
print.  The  easiest  way  to  do  this 
is  by  printing  through  the  sky  part 
of  the  negative  longer  than  through 
the  landscape  part. 

The  negative  is  placed  in  an  or- 
dinary printing  frame  and  exposed 
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to  the  light  for  the  length  of  time 
needed  for  correctly  recording  the 
landscape  on  the  printing  paper, 
then  the  landscape  part  is  shaded. 
by  holding  a  piece  of  cardboard 
two  or  three  inches  in  front  of  the 
negative,  and  the  sky  part  of  the 
negative  printed  as  ranch  longer 
as  is  necessar>'  for  recording  the 
clouds. 

The  shadow  that  the  card  casts 
on  the  negative  must  be  watched 
during  the  printing,  and  this 
shadow  must  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  stationar>%  or  its  edge  will 
show  in  the  print.  The  edge  of  the 
shadow  must  be  kept  moving  up 
and  down,  across  that  part  of  the 
sky  which  is  just  above  the  land- 
scape. If  it  moves  across  the  sky- 
line the  most  distant  part  of  the 
landscape  will  be  rendered  darker 
than  it  should  be. 

Our  illustrations  show  the  results 


that  this  method  produces.  The 
svibject  was  photographed  with  a 
Graflex,  at  3  P.M.,  in  November. 
A  Wratten  K2  Filter  was  used  and 
an  exposure  of  1-10  second,  with 
stop  /.4.5  was  given.  All  the  prints 
were  made  on  the  same  grade  of 
paper. 

Fig-  1  shows  the  result  of  print- 
ing the  entire  negative  for  the  same 
length  of  time.  Figs.  2  and  3  show 
what  was  obtained  bj'  printing  the 
sky  longer  than  the  foreground. 

As  a  picture  Fig.  1  is  disappoint- 
ing. It  does  not  show  all  that  the 
negative  contains,  and  the  fore- 
ground looks  too  dark  for  the  sky. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
landscape  part  of  the  picture  was 
over-printed,  a  thing  that  is  often 
done  with  negatives  of  this  kind,  in 
hopes  of  making  the  sky  show  to 
better  advantage.  This  is  a  practice 
which  should  always  be  avoided. 
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In  Fig.  2  the  landscape  is  lighter 
and  the  sky  darker  than  in  Fig.  1 
and  the  tones  of  the  entire  subject 
are  in  balance. 

In  Fig.  3  the  tones  of  the  sky 
likewise  harmonize  with  the  tones 
of  the  landscape:;,  though  both  are 
printed  darker  than  in  Fig.  2. 

Keeping  the  tones  of  the  sky  in 
harmony  with  the  tones  of  the 
landscape  is  veiy  important-  When 
this  is  not  done  the  pictorial  quality 
of  the  picture  is  impaired.  Im- 
agine the  effect  of  placing  the  sky 
of  Fig.  3  above  the  landscape  of 
Fig.  2. 

When  the  line  where  the  sky  and 
landscape  meet  is  nearly  .straight 
(as  in  our  illustrations)  the  shading 
can  be  done  with  any  straight- 
edged  card,  but  if  the  skyline  is 
quite  irregular  the  edge  of  the  card 
that  is  used  for  shading  should  be 
cut  to   approximate   the   shape   of 


the  sk.vline.  A  good  way  to  cut  a 
card  for  an  irregular  sky  line  is  to 
place  the  negative  on  a  sheet  of 
gla^s,  with  a  piece  of  translucent 
paper  over  it,  then  hold  it  up  to 
the  light  and  trace  the  skyline  on 
the  paper.  When  the  paper  is  cut 
ajong  the  traced  line  it  will  furnish 
the  pattern  for  the  card. 

This  method  of  printing  is  a 
simple  "stunt"  that  anyone  can 
make  use  of,  and  it  is  e.specially 
recommended  when  the  best  ob- 
tainable prints  are  wanted  from 
negatives  in  which  the  density  of 
the  sky  is  relatively  too  great  for 
the  density  of  the  landscape. 


Aut(jgraph   the  date   on  tiic  film 
-at  the  time. 
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Made  with  a  3A  Kodak  and  Kodak  Fortran  Attach) 
Stop,  4;  exposure,  8  seconds;  2  P.M., 
March;  cloudy-bright 


BAY-WIXDOW 

IX  the  February,  1919,  Kodak- 
EKY  we  explained  how  por- 
traits can  be  made  with  hand 
cameras  in  ordinaiy  living  rooms, 
by  placing  the  subject  in  such  a 
position   near   a   window  that   the 


PORTRAITS 

light  from  the  window  will  illumi- 
nate the  face,  without  having  the 
window  show  in  the  picture. 

One  of  our  readers  has  sent  us 
some  portraits  which  were  made  in 
a  bay-window,  directly  in  front  of 
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Made  with  a  sA  Kodak.     Stop,  4;  exposure,  10  sccoinis 
2  P.M.;   March;   cloudy-bright 


one  of  the  windows,  which  served 
as  the  background  for  the  subject. 
The  method  by  which  these  pic- 
tures were  made  is  one  that  can  be 
employed  in  many  homes. 


While  well-lighted  portraits  that 
have  window  backgrounds  cannot 
be  made  in  a  room  that  has  one 
window  only,  they  can  ea.sily  bo 
made  in  a  room  that  has  window- 
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A — Kodak;   B — Reflector;   C — Subject  on  Window  Scat; 
D — Windows 


Diagram  sIiozi'iikj  arrar.ycment  of 


ill  zi'hicli  pictures  on  pages  6  and  /  zvere  made 


on  only  one  of  its  sides,  if  these 
happen  to  be  bay  windows. 

If  the  bay,  or  recess,  that  pro- 
jects outward  from  the  room, 
has  three  windows  it  will  receive 
light  from  three  directions,  and 
it  will  be  suitable  for  portrait 
work  at  any  hour  when  the  sun- 
light is  not  shining  through  the 
window  that  is  to  be  used  as  the 
background. 

E\en  should  the  bay  be  so  situ- 
ated that  the  sun  will  shine  on 
some  side  of  it  at  all  hours  of  the 
day,  there  will  always  be  an  hour 
when  it  does  not  shine  on  some  one 
of  the  windows,  and  this  one  can 
then  be  used  as  the  background  for 
the  picture-  If  sunshine  comes 
through  the  other  two  windows 
these  can  be  covered  with  cheese- 


cloth or  muslin — and  splendid 
lighting  effects  will  often  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  light  that  comes  through  the 
window  which  serves  as  the  back- 
ground will  not  satisfactorily  illu- 
minate the  side  of  the  subject  that 
the  lens  sees,  and  in  order  to  get 
enough  light  on  this  side  of  the  face 
it  will  be  necessaiy  to  place  the  sub- 
ject quite  close  to  the  window,  so 
that  the  light  from  one  of  the  other 
windows  will  increase  the  illumina- 
tion. A  reflector  must  also  be  used 
for  reflecting  light  to  the  face.  A 
bed  sheet  is  splendidly  adapted  for 
this  purpose. 

The  reflector  should  be  placed, 
as  shown  in  the  diagram,  just  as 
close  to  the  subject  as  it  can  be 
without  being  visible  in  the  finder. 
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If  it  can  be  seen  in  the  finder  it 
will  show  in  the  picture. 

In  making  portraits  with  window 
backgrounds  the  lens  must  be 
pointed  directly  against  the  light, 
and  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
light  that  is  not  used  for  making 
the  picture  should  be  prevented 
from  reaching  the  lens.  If  it  passes 
through  the  lens  it  will  reach  the 
film  and  give  the  negative  a  foggy 
look.  While  all  of  the  light  that  is 
not  needed  for  making  the  picture 
cannot  be  kept  out  of  the  lens,  j'et 
much  if  it  can  be,  and  the  way  to 
keep  it  out  is  to  stand  beside  the 
camera,  a  foot  or  two  from  it,  in 
such  a  position  that  the  body  will 
shut  off  the  strong  side  light,  and 
then  hold  a  piece  of  cardboard  a 
few  inches  in  front  of  and  about 
a  foot  above  the  lens  for  shutting 
out  the  excess  of  top  light. 

The  surest  way  of  determining 
just  where  to  hold  the  card,  so  it 
will  shut  off  the  excess  of  top  light 
without  showing  in  the  picture,  is 
to  hold  it  so  it  can  be  seen  in  the 


finder,  and  then  raise  it  and  make 
the  exposure  as  soon  as  the  card 
has  passed  out  of  the  field  of  view 
of  the  finder. 

The  exposure  to  give  for  window 
portraits  can  not  be  definitely 
stated,  as  this  depends  on  the  light 
conditions,  but  when  the  sun  is 
shining,  between  the  hours  of  9  and 
3,  an  exposure  of  from  1  to  3 
seconds  with  stop  4  on  rectilinear, 
or  stop  /.8  on  ana^tigmat  lenses 
will  usually  be  long  enough,  and,  if 
it  is  cloudy-bright  an  exposure  of 
from  2  to  6  seconds  should  be 
ample.  With  single  lens  cameras 
these  exposures  should  be  twice  as 
long  when  the  largest  stop  is  used. 

The  data  under  our  illustrations 
show  that  longer  exposures  than 
those  we  ha\e  recommended  were 
given,  but  the  negatives  from 
which  these  pictures  were  made 
were  considerably  over-exposed, 
and  it  is  owing  solely  to  the  non- 
halation  quality  and  great  latitude 
of  Eastman  film  that  they  made 
good  prints. 


A  PORT  IN  TITK  FRi;.\ClI   KI\  n:K.\ 
Made  with  a  sA  Kodak.     Stop.  22;  i-2j  sec.  e.rposiire 
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Focus,  6 ft.; subject  2  ft.  9  in.     Focus,  10  ft.; subject,  3  ft.      Focus,  15  ft.;  subject,  3H  ft. 

Oh  this  and  opposite  page,  relative  {not  actual)  sizes  of  images  the  Kodak  Portrait 

Attachment  makes  -when  used  on  a  sA  Premo  at  the  distances 

and  at  the  focused  points   named 


WHEN    USING   A   KODAK    P(3IITRAIT 
ATTACHMENT 


FLO^VERS,  birds  and  all  other 
small  objects  must  be  photo- 
graphed at  comparatively 
short  range  if  large  images  are  to 
be  made  of  them. 

With  focusing  hand  cameras  we 
can  work  closer  to  our  subject  than 
with  fixed  focus  cameras,  but  even 
with  focusing  hand  cameras  we  can 
not  work  closer  than  6,  or  in  some 
cases,  8  feet,  unless  a  Kodak  Por- 
trait Attachment  is  used. 

The  portrait  attachment  does 
not  increase  the  size  of  the  picture 
that  a  camera  makes,  but  it  does 
increase  the  size  of  eveiy  image 
that  appears  in  the  picture. 

The  increa.se  in  the  size  of  the 
images  depends  on  the  distance  the 
camera  is  placed  from  the  subject. 
With    a    portrait    attachment    in 


front  of  the  lens  many  models  of 
focusing  cameras  can  be  used  as 
close  as  2  feet,  8  inches  from  the 
subject. 

The  sharpness  of  a  picture 
always  depends  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  focusing,  and  the  closer  the 
camera  is  to  the  subject  the  more 
accurate  the  focusing  must  be. 
Since  the  portrait  attachment  can 
only  be  used  for  subjects  that  are 
less  than  6  feet  from  the  lens  the 
camera  must  be  placed  at  just  the 
right  distance  from  the  subject 
when  the  focusing  indicator  is  set 
on  anj^  particular  mark  on  the 
focusing  scale.  This  distance  must 
be  measured  and  not  guessed  at, 
and  the  measurement  made  from 
the  subject  to  the  front  of  the 
portrait      attachment      and      not 
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Focus,  i;5 ft.; subject, 3 ft.  9  iu.     Focus,  50  ft.;  subject, 4  ft. 


100  ft.;  subject,  4  ft.  3  in. 


from  the  subject  to  the  back  of  the 
camera. 

When  the  portrait  attachment  is 
used  on  fixed  focus  cameras  the 
camera  must  always  be  placed  at 
exactly  3%  feet  from  the  subject, 
but  when  it  is  used  on  cameras  that 
are  fitted  with  focusing  scales  the 
camera  can  be  placed  both  nearer 
and  farther  away. 

The  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
portrait  attachment  pictures,  made 
with  focusing  cameras,  that  our 
readers  have  sent  us,  were  made  at 
the  shortest  possible  range  sug- 
gests that  many  never  use  it  for 
any  of  the  other  distances  for 
which  it  is  equally  well  adapted. 

The  distance  at  which  an  object 
should  be  photographed  in  order  to 
-:ecure  an  image  that  will  be  in 
pleasing  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  picture  depends  on  the  subject. 
For  such  small  objects  as  flowers 
and  birds,  for  instance,  it  may  often 
be  placed  as  close  as  possible,  but 
for  head  and  shoulder  portraits  of 


broad-shouldered  people,  and  for 
full  length  portraits  of  tall  children, 
it  should  never  be  placed  as  close 
as  2  feet,  8  inches,  because  at  such 
short  range  the  image  will  be  too 
large  for  the  size  of  the  picture. 

Too  large  an  image  crowds  the 
picture  area — a  very  unpleasing 
thing  in  portraiture,  since  it  sug- 
gests that  the  person  portrayed  is 
abnormally  large. 

The  illustrations  on  this  and  the 
preceding  page  show  the  relative 
rsizes  of  the  images  obtained  with 
the  Kodak  Portrait  Attachment, 
when  it  is  used  at  the  various  dis- 
tances for  which  it  is  recom- 
mended, with  a  3A  camera.  While 
these  reproductions  show  all  that 
the  negatives  contain  they  do  not 
show  the  actual  size  of  the  pho- 
tographs from  which  they  wore 
reproduced,  being  not  quite  1-7 
the  size  of  the  photographs. 
The  actual  size  of  the  photographs 
is  shown  by  the  pictures  on  pages 
12  and  13- 
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FILTERS    FOR    SNOW    SCENES 


I 


s  a  filter  needed  for  making  the 
best  obtainable  photographs  of 


?no\v  scenes: 


A  filter  does  not  improve  the 
rendering  of  the  snow  unless  the 
sun  is  shining  and  there  is  both 
sunlight  and  shadow  on  the  snow. 

Snow  is  white  and  it  always 
photographs  white  whether  a  filter 
is  used  or  not,  but  shadows  on  the 
snow  appear  gray,  and  the  trees 
and  shrubs  and  other  landscape 
fixtures  are  very  dark  in  winter, 
usually  appearing  gray  or  almost 
black,  in  contrast  with  snow. 

An  orthochromatic  filter,  such  as 
the  Kodak  or  one  of  the  Wratten 
K  filters,  will  only  slightly  increase 
the  contrast  between  white  and 
gray,  but  a  Wratten  G  Filter, 
which  is  a  contrast  and  not  an 
orthochromatic     filter,     will     con- 
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HAPPY  DAYS 
Made  with  a  Vest  Pocket  Kodak 


siderably  increase  the  contrast  and 
thus  improve  the  rendering  of  sun- 
light and  shadow  on  snow. 

Both  orthochromatic  and  con- 
trast filters  make  blue  photograph 
darker  than  white,  and  when  we 
have  blue  sky  and  white  clouds 
above  the  landscape  a  filter  will 
give  us  a  better  picture  than  we 
could  otherwise  obtain. 

The  writer  never  uses  a  filter  for 
snow  scenes  when  the  sky  is  gray, 
but  always  prefers  to  use  one  when 
the  sky  is  blue,  whether  clouds  are 
present  or  not,  because  from  filter 
negatives  of  snow  scenes,  made 
when  the  sky  is  blue  and  the  sun 
is  shining,  pictures  can  usually  be 
printed  that  will  suggest  either  day 
or  night,  the  effect  obtained  de- 
pending chiefly  on  the  length  of 
time  the  print  is  exposed  to  the 
printing  light. 

When  we  desire  to  record  the 
shadows  on  the  snow  we  must  ex- 
pose, not  for  the  shadows,  but  for 
the  strongest  lighted  parts  of  the 
snow,  giving  about  1-4  the  expos- 
ure that  would  be  needed  for  a 
summer  landscape. 

The  exposures  suggested  are: 

1-100  of  a  second  with  stop  16 
without  a  filter. 

1-25  of  a  second  with  stop  8 
(/.ll)  through  a  Kodak  Color 
Filter. 

1-10 
(/.ID 
Filter. 

1-2  a  second  with  stop  8  (/.ll) 
through  a  Wratten  G  Filter. 

With  single  lens  cameras  and  the 
Kodak  Color  Filter  make  a  snap- 
shot with  the  same  stop  used  for 
summer  landscapes. 


of    a   second    with   stop    8 
through    a    Wratten    K    2 
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MAKING    A    KODAK    BIOGRAPHY 

BY    AI^BKKT    CKANE    WAIXACK 
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ID  you  ever,  at  the  movies, 
see  a  flower  suddenly  grow 
up?  Or  did  you  ever  see  a 
butterfly  unfold  from  its  chrj'salis 
and  become  a  full-fledged  aviator? 

Well,  a  Kodak  biography  of  a 
baby  sometimes  gives  an  impres- 
sion something  like  that-  The  baby 
herself  isn't  quite  so  sudden.  She 
takes  her  time  getting  to  be  a 
month  old.  And  a  year  seems  to 
be  a  long  time.  Hut  after  it  has 
happened  the  time  seems  very 
short. 

In  a  bit  of  Kodak  biography  it 
all  seems  to  be  wonderfully  quick. 


quite  as  if  she  were  growing  up  be- 
fore \()ur  eyes.  Take  a  batch  of 
prints  in  your  hand  and  you  can 
shuffle  them  to  look  like  a  kind  of 
human  kaleidoscope,  never  twice 
the  same  way.  Which  is  natural 
enough,  for  the  child  is  never  twice 
the  same  way,  especially,  perhaps, 
when  she  is  a  baby.  When  she  is  a 
baby  >ou  are  particularly  grateful 
I'or  your  Autographic  privilege. 
Xothinir  stops  arguments  as  to 
how  old  she  w;us  ^/u«  like  an  Auto- 
graphic memorandum.  You  never 
in  the  world  could  jirove  every 
ca.se  so  well  in  any  other  way. 
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SEPIA    PICTURES    BY    RE-DEVELOPMENT 

Of  all  the  printing  papers  that  have  been  invented  the  quickest  to  print 
and  the  simplest  to  manipulate  are  development  papers. 

Developme^nt  papers  are  chiefly  used  for  making  pictures  in  black  and 
white,  but  the  black  image  that  the  various  grades  of  Velox  paper  give 
can  easili/  hr  clianged  to  sepia,  a  tone  which  many  prefer  for  such  sub- 
jects ON  suiNiiK  r  landscapes,  interiors  and  portraits. 

In  thr  foIlDiniig  article,  the  method  of  making  sepia  prints  on  Velox  is 
discussed. 


OF  the  various  methods  that 
have  been  employed  for 
making  sepia  photographs 
the  sulphide  process  of  converting 
the  black  silver  image  of  a  develop- 
ment paper  print  into  one  of  a 
sepia  tone  is  the  one  that  is  most 
extensively  used  at  the  present 
time. 

The  most  satisfactory  method  of 
sulphiding  a  development  paper 
print  is  to  re-develop  it,  because  by 
this  method  no  reduction  of  the 
image  occurs  and  none  of  the  detail 
of  the  picture  is  lost. 

Pleasing  sepia  prints  can  be 
made  from  any  negative  that 
has  strong  highlights  and  deep 
shadows  but  the  richest  sepias  are 
obtained  from  negatives  that  have 
a  long  range  of  tones.  When  a 
sepia  print  is  made  from  a  long 
scale  negative  it  will  usually  show 
more  distinct  tones  than  can  be 
seen  in  a  black  image  print  made 
from  the  same  negative. 

The  shade  of  sepia  obtained  by 
turning  a  black  image  into  one  of  a 
sepia  tone  depends  on  the  density 
of  the  silver  deposit,  being  dark 
where  the  silver  is  black  and  light 
where  the  silver  is  gray,  and  the 
reason  why  the  sepia  image  often 
shows  more  tones  than  the  black 
one  is  that  a  slight  difference  be- 
tween the  tones  of  sepia  is  more 


noticeable  than  a  slight  difference 
between  the  tones  of  black  or  gray- 

The  richness  of  the  sepia  tone 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  black 
image  that  is  re-developed.  The 
darkest  parts  of  this  image  must  be 
either  a  pure  black  or  a  blue -black. 
not  a  greenish  or  brownish  black, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  the  right 
kind  of  a  black  image  the  print 
must  be  exposed  to  the  printing 
light  for  the  minimum  length  of 
time  that  will  record  all  the  detail, 
and  then  be  fully  developed — not 
less  than  20  seconds  if  it  is  on 
Regular  Velox,  or  less  than  30 
seconds  if  on  Special  Velox.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  a  rich  sepia  from 
an  under-developed  black  image. 

The  ideal  developer  for  Velox 
prints,  that  are  to  be  converted  into 
sepia,  is  Nepera  Solution,  as  this 
will  give  the  right  kind  of  a  black 
image.  The  Elon-Hydro  developer 
recommended  for  Velox  will  also 
give  good  results  if  it  contains  the 
least  quantity  of  bromide  that  will 
prevent  the  print  from  fogging  dur- 
ing development.  Too  much  bro- 
mide gives  the  greenish  or  brownish 
black  images  from  which  good  sepia 
tones  cannot  be  obtained. 

An  over-printed  and  imder- 
developed  print  may  sometimes  be 
pleasing  in  black  but  it  is  never 
pleasing  in  sepia,  because  there  is 
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too  little  blackened  silver  in  the 
shadows  of  such  a  print  to  make 
the  shadows  dark  enough  when  the 
image  is  changed  from  black  to 
sepia. 

The  method  of  re-developing  a 
print  with  the  Velox  Re-developer 
is  in  every  way  as  simple  as  devel- 
oping the  black  image.  The  print  is 
immersed  in  the  bleaching  bath 
and  left  there  until  all  traces  of 
black  in  the  image  have  disap- 
peared. When  this  has  occurred 
the  picture  can  be  but  faintly  seen. 
It  is  then  rinsed  in  water  and 
placed  in  the  sulphide  bath,  where 
the    image,    with    all    its    original 


detail,  is  rapidly  changed  into  a 
permanent  sepia  tone.  Full  direc- 
tions for  working  the  process  are 
furnished  with  every  package  of 
Velox  Re-developer. 

All  grades  of  Velox,  excepting 
Glossy,  are  suitable  for  making 
sepia  prints.  Carbon,  Portrait  and 
Velvet  Velox  will  give  us  sepia 
pictures  on  a  white  ground,  while 
with  Royal  Velox  we  can  make 
sepias  on  a  cream-tinted  ground, 
a  combination  that  is  especially 
pleasing. 

On  -page  22  we  discuss  the  ad- 
vantages of  making  sepia  prints 
jroni  under-exposed  negatives- 
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NIGHT    EFFECTS    IN    DAYLIGHT    PICTURES 


MANY  interesting  photographs 
of  outdoor  scenes,  in  which 
the  lighting  effects  closely 
resemble  those  we  see  on  moon- 
light nights,  have  been  printed 
from  negatives  that  were  exposed 
when  the  sun  was  shining  brightly. 

Negatives  that  will  yield  such 
prints  can  easily  be  made  if  the 
subject  is  a  suitable  one  and  the 
light  conditions  are  right. 

We  think  of  night  as  a  period  of 
darkness,  and  it  is  probably  be- 
cause of  this  fact  that  a  picture 
will  not  adequately  suggest  night 
to  us  unless  it  contains  more  dark 
than  light  tones. 

The  deep  shadows  in  a  night 
scene  are  black,  the  half-tones 
quite  dark  and  the  sky  is  never  as 
brightly  lighted  as  in  the  daytime. 
If  a  picture  is  to  suggest  night  it 
must  render  these  tones  as  we  see 
them  at  night,  but  it  should  also, 
for  pictorial  effect,  contain  some 
highlights.  These  highlights  should 
be  on  the  landscape  instead  of  in 
the  sky.  and  they  can  onlj-  be  fur- 
nished by  something  that  reflects 
light  enough  to  photograph  white 
or  very  light  gray.  Sunlight 
reflected  from  a  sheet  of  open 
water,  or  from  snow  or  ice,  will 
furnish  these  highlights. 

Sunlight  is  needed  for  giving  the 
necessary  contrast  between  the 
lightest  and  the  darkest  parts  of 
the  picture,  and  since  the  strongest 
lights  are  not  to  be  in  the  sky  it 
will  be  necessary  to  use  a  filter  for 
photographing  the  subject. 

The  reason  why  a  filter  must  be 
used  is  because  all  photographic 
films  and  plates  are  more  sensitive 
to  blue  and  violet  than  to  any  other 


colors,  and  since  more  of  the  blue- 
violet  is  reflected  from  the  sky 
than  from  the  landscape  it  is 
necessaiy  to  use  a  filter  for  cutting 
out  the  excess  of  these  colors,  if  we 
wish  to  make  a  strongly-lighted 
sky  photograph  dark  enough  for 
securing  the  effect  needed  for  sug- 
gesting a  night  scene. 

The  point  of  view  from  which  to 
make  such  pictures  is  one  from 
which  more  of  the  dark  than  of  the 
light  side  of  the  subject  can  be  seen, 
and  the  best  time  to  make  them  is 
at  that  hour  of  the  day  when  the 
greater  part  of  that  side  of  the 
subject  that  is  to  be  photographed 
happens  to  be  in  shadow.  The  noon 
hour  is  as  suitable  as  an)'  other,  if 
the  light  conditions  are  favorable 
at  that  time.  The  picture  on  page 
21  was  made  at  11  in  the  morning 
when  the  sunlight  was  intensely 
brilliant. 

In  making  such  pictures  we  must 
expose  for  the  strongest  lights  only. 
This  will  under-expose  the  shadows, 
so  they  will  print  black.  If  we 
expose  long  enough  for  recording 
detail  in  the  shadows  the  result 
will  be  a  day  and  not  anight  effect. 
Splendid  results  have  been  ob- 
tained with  the  K2  Filter  when 
exposures  of  1-25  of  a  second, 
and,  with  the  Kodak  Color  Filter 
when  exposures  of  1-50  of  a 
second  were  made,  with  stop  4  on 
rectilinear,  or  stop  /.8  on  anastig- 
mat  lenses. 

With  single  lens  cameras  we 
would  suggest  an  ordinary  snap- 
shot— with  a  Kodak  Color  Filter  in 
front  of  the  lens.  If  the  pictures  are 
made  early  in  the  morning  or  late 
in    the    afternoon,    the    exposures 
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should  be  from  2  to  4  times  as  lonji 
as  those  stated. 

Distant  landscapes  and  all  sub- 
jects that  lack  deep  shadows  arc 
wholly  unsuitable  for  the  kind  of 
work  we  have  described.  Typical 
night  effects  can  only  be  obtained 
in    daylight    pictures    of    nearby 


>ubjccts,  in   which  plenty  of  dark 
tones  can  be  seen. 


4 


Think  first  and  then  expose. 
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PLEASING    PRINTS    FROM    UNDER-EXPOSED 
NEGATIVES 


How  to  make  a  satisfactory 
print  from  an  under-exposed 
negative  is  usually  a  prob- 
lem for  those  who  are  particular 
about  the  quality  of  their  work. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the 
best  use  to  make  of  an  under- 
exposed negative  is  to  throw  it 
away.  It  may  be  all  right  to  do 
this  after  a  better  one  has  been 
obtained  of  the  same  subject,  but 
it  is  a  veiy  unwise  thing  to  do  if  a 
better  one  is  not  to  be  had. 

An  under-exposed  negative  al- 
ways lacks  detail  in  the  shadows. 
The  impossibility  of  making  a  print 
show  detail  which  the  negative 
does  not  contain  is  obvious,  but  it 
is  often  possible  to  make  a  print  in 
sepia,  from  such  a  negative,  which 
will  be  more  pleasing  than  any 
print  that  can  be  made  from  it  in 
black  and  white. 

If  the  under-exposed  negative 
has  very  thin  highlights  it  will  be 
flat,  that  is,  lacking  in  contrast.  If 
the  best  print  that  the  negative 
can  make  in  black  and  white,  on 
Contrast  Velox,  is  not  satisfactory 
the  negative  should  be  intensified 
with  the  Eastman  Intensifier,  so 
that  its  contrast  will  be  increased, 
after  which  a  print  should  be  made 
from  it  in  sepia. 

If  the  under-exposed  negative 
has  dense  highlights  and  clear 
shadows  it  will  be  hard,  that  is. 
contrasty.  A  hard  negative  should 
not  be  intensified  because  it  has  all 
the  contrast  that  is  needed  for 
making  a  rich  sepia  print. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
intensification  will  add  detail  to  a 
negative,  nor  that  printing  in  sepia 


will  add  detail  to  the  picture.  In- 
tensification merely  increases  the 
contrast  between  the  tones  of  a 
negative,  and,  by  so  doing,  it  often 
makes  it  possible  to  print  long 
enough  for  getting  a  deep  sepia  tone 
in  the  shadows  and  a  light  sepia 
tone  in  the  highlights.  When  this 
happens  the  intermediate  tones 
will  be  rendered  in  different  shades 
of  sepia,  and  as  we  can  see  more 
distinct  tones  of  sepia  than  of 
black,  a  sepia  print  will  usually 
show  more  tones  than  a  black  one. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  under- 
exposed negatives  that  can  not  be 
made  suitable  for  printing  in 
sepia— ^those  that  are  so  hopelessly 
under-ex-posed  that  no  images  can 
be  seen  by  looking  through  them, 
though  ghostly  images  may  be 
faintly  visible  by  the  light  that  is 
reflected  from  them,  and  those 
utterly  discouraging  ones  that  are 
fogged.  It  does  no  good  to  intensify 
a  photographic  ghost,  for  it  always 
remains  a  ghost,  and  by  intensify- 
ing a  fogged  negative  we  increase 
the  density  of  the  fog  as  well  as  the 
density  of  the  image  and,  conse- 
quently, gain  nothing. 

The  method  we  have  recom- 
mended will  not  produce  the  kind 
of  pictures  than  can  be  made  from 
correctly  exposed  negatives,  but  it 
will  produce  pictures  from  nega- 
tives that  have  masses  of  dark 
tones  in  contrast  with  light  ones, 
that  are  often  verj'  pleasing. 

While  sepia  prints  can  be  made 
on  all  the  various  Velox  papers, 
excepting  glossy,  yet  for  under- 
exposed negatives  we  especially 
recommend    Royal    Velox,   which 
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makes  sepia  picture-  on  a  cream-  The  details  of  the  sepia  process 

tinted  ground.  are  discussed  on  page  IS. 
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A  sci-.xi-:  IX  xippox 

til  a  sA  Kodak,  by  T.   Toyoshi,  Jal'an 


PRINTS    THAT    ARE    EXACT    DUPLICATES 


IT  is  a  simple  matter  to  make  a 
lot  of  Velox  prints  from  the 
same  negative,  in  such  a  way 
that  all  of  them  will  show  the  same 
amount  of  detail  and  the  same 
range  of  contrast,  and  when  the 
prints  are  so  made  they  will  be 
uniform,  that  is,  they  will  be  exact 
duplicates  of  each  other. 

No  special  skill  is  needed  for 
doing  this.  It  can  be  done  by  any- 
one who  will  repeatedly  do  the 
same  thing  in  the  same  way. 

All  that  is  necessar\"  for  making 
uniform  prints  from  the  same  nega- 
tive, on  the  same  grade  of  paper,  is 
to  expose  every  print  to  the  same 
lieht,   at   the  same   distance   from 


the  light,  for  the  same  length  of 
time,  and  to  develop  every  print 
!n  th;:^  same  developer  (kept  at  the 
same  temperature)  for  the  same 
length  of  time. 

In  order  to  do  these  things  accu- 
rately, the  exposure  must  be  timed 
with  a  watch  or  a  clock  that  records 
seconds,  or  with  the  Eastman 
Timer,  which  is  about  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  alarm  clock  and  has  a 
hand  that  records  seconds  on  a 
large  dial.  This  is  made  especially 
for  the  convenience  of  the  pho- 
tographer. 

The  prints  must  all  be  printed 
by  artificial  light,  because  the 
brilliancy    of    daylight    is    apt    to 
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change  rapidly,  and  the  printing 
must  be  done  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  light,  since  the  strength 
of  the  light  that  reaches  the 
negative  is  affected  by  the  distance 
the  negative  is  placed  from  it. 

If  a  printing  frame  is  used  it 
should  be  set  flush  against  a  stop, 
such  as  a  thin  strip  of  wood,  which 
is  fastened  at  the  desired  distance 
from  the  light. 

If  a  Kodak  Amateur  Printer  is 
used  in  place  of  a  printing  frame 
the  negative  and  the  paper  will 
always  be  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  light,  as  the  printer  is  so 


constructed  that  this  distance 
cannot  be  changed. 

The  temperature  of  the  devel- 
oper must  be  tested  with  a  ther- 
mometer and  kept  constant,  and 
the  length  of  time  the  prints  are 
developed  must  be  accurately 
timed  and  not  guessed  at. 

Every  one  of  these  things  is  a 
purely  mechanical  act,  which  can 
be  performed  by  anj-one,  and  when 
these  things  are  done  accurately-, 
uniformly  printed  prints  will  be 
obtained,  each  of  which  will  be  an 
exact  duplicate  of  every  one  of  the 
others. 


AMALFI,  OX   GULK  OF    SALERNO,   ITALY 
Made  with   a   Kodak,   by   A.   J.   Birdseye 
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A   GLIMrSE  Ol-    AX   ENGLISH   Xll.l.Ai.i; 
Made   zvith   a  3A   Folding   Kodak 
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SERVICE 

"TTTHEN  you  purchase  goods  of  our 
*  *  manufacture  3^ou  establish  a  claim 
which  entitles  3'ou  to  the  service  we  ex- 
tend to  all  photographers. 

If  you  are  a  beginner  in  photography 
and  desire  information,  or  if  you  are  an 
experienced  worker  and  wish  to  under- 
take a  kind  of  photographic  work  with 
which  you  are  not  familiar,  write  to  us 
and  we  will  gladly  assist  you. 

The  function  of  our  Service  Depart- 
ment is  to  assist  those  who  wish  to  make 
better  pictures,  and  this,  like  all  other 
Kodak  service,  is  rendered,  free  of  charge. 


Address  all  Communications, 

Service  Department,  Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  I.tmiticd 

Toronto,  Canada. 
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KODAK    ENLARGING 
OUTFIT 


Camera,  illuminator  and  easel — everything 
necessary  for  practical  enlarging — in  an  outfit 
compact  enough  to  operate  on  a  table  top. 

The  camera  will  accept  4  x  6-inch  negatives, 
or  smaller,  and  large  prints  may  be  made  to 
an}'  size  that  the  negatives,  themselves,  will 
permit.  The  easel  furnished  with  the  outfit, 
however,  is  14  x  17  inches. 

The  outfit  includes  Enlarging  Camera,  lens 
and  diaphragm,  (largest  stop  U.S.  4)  easel, 
lamp-housing,  light  cord  and  plug,  but  does  not 
include  the  60-watt  IMazda  electric  light  bulb. 


THE    PRICE 

Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit      .     .     . 

.     128.00 

Lantern  vSlide  Block 

1.00 

Portrait  Attachment  No.  5       .     . 

.75 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Better  Negatives — Better  Pictures 


Premo   Film   Pack   Tank 

The  modern  method  of  de- 
velopment greatly  simplifies 
negative  making  for  the  ama- 
teur who  wishes  to  do  his  own 
work. 

The  exposed  films  are  placed  in  a 
tank  containing  a  developing  solution 
of  standard  strength,  at  a  certain  tem- 
perature, for  a  definite  time.  It  is  onl}^ 
necessary  to  follow  the  simple  instruc- 
tions provided  with  Premo  Film  Pack 
Tanks  to  be  sure  of  the  best  possible 
results  in  negative  making. 


At  your  Kodak  dealer''  s 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Ask  3^our  dealer  or  write 
to  us  for  the  free  booklet 
'^By  Flashlight." 

It  explains  the  ease  with 
which  flashlight  pictures 
may  be  made  with  your 
Kodak  and  Eastman 
Flash  Sheets. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO.  CANADA 
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The   R.   B.   Cycle   Graphic 

A  CAMERA  built  to  meet  the  exactinor  re- 
quirements of  advanced  photograph}-. 

The  great  bellows  capacit}^  permitting  the  use  of  lenses 
of  different  focal  length;  the  focusing  back  that  can  be 
revolved  from  horizontal  to  vertical  positions  without 
removal;  the  adjustable  back  swing  and  lens  board;  the 
adaptability  to  Photo-micrographic  work  of  medium 
magnification;  and  the  compact,  rigid  construction,  all 
contribute  toward  satisfactory  results  with  this  ])rac- 
tical  camera. 


Catalogue  free  at  your  dealer's  or  hy  mail 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Not  only  does  an  album  provide  the  best 
way  to  keep  prints  but  the  best  way  to 
show  them.  Pictures  neatly  mounted  in 
such  a  handsome  album  as  the  Kodak 
Album,  for  example,  appear  to  best  ad- 
vantage. 

The  Kodak  Album  is  loose-leaf  with 
black  genuine  leather  cover  —  Oxford 
Bible  style   ed^'es. 


THE  PRICE 

434  X     7,  A,  50  black  leaves    .      .    $4.2 


7       X  11 ,  B.  50  black  lea\-es 


o 
6.50 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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VELOX 

The  best  finishers  use  Velox 

because  they  are  the 

best  finishers 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  C4NADA 

At  your  dealer's 
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The  watch  maker  who  makes  the  deli- 
cate adjustments  on  a  full-jeweled  watch, 
the  artificer  who  cuts  and  sets  precious 
stones,  the  lens  expert  who  comes  as 
near  perfect  workmanship  as  scientific 
accuracy  will  allow,  constitute  in  them- 
selves an  aristocracy  of  skilled  labor. 

It  is  in  such  an  atmosphere,  developed 
to  the  ?ith  degree  at  the  Kodak  Lens 
factory,  that  the  Kodak  Anastigmat  is 
fashioned. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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CANADIAN  KODAIC  CO.,  Limited. 
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The  History  of  a  Word 


The  trade-mark  "Kodak"  was  first  applied,  in 
1 888,  to  a  camera  manufactured  b}^  the  Kodak 
Company  and  intended  for  amateur  use.  It 
had  no  "derivation".  It  was  simply  invented 
— made  up  from  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  meet 
our  trade-mark  requirements. 

It  was  short  and  euphonious  and  likely  to 
stick  in  the  public  mind,  and  therefore  seemed 
to  us  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  use  in  ex- 
ploiting our  new  product. 


It  was,  of  course,  imincdi- 
atoly  registered,  and  so  is  ours, 
both  by  such  registration  and 
by  common  law.  Its  first  ap- 
plication was  to  the  Kodak 
Camera.  Since  then  we  have 
applied  it  to  other  goods  of 
our  manufacture,  as,  for  in- 
stance, Kodak  Tripods,  Kodak 
Portrait  Attachments,  Kodak 
I'ilm,  Kodak  Film  Tanks  and 
Kodak  Amateur  Printers. 

The  name  "Kodak"  does 
not  mean  that  these  goods 
must  be  used  in  connection 
with  a  Kodak  Camera,  for  as 
a  matter  of  fact  any  of  them 
may   be   used   with   other   ap- 


l)aratus  or  goods.  It  siini)l\ 
means  that  they  originated 
with,  and  are  manufactured 
by,  the  Kodak  Companies. 

"Kodak"  being  our  regis- 
tered and  common  law  trade- 
mark, can  not  be  rightly  ap- 
plied except  to  goods  of  our 
manufacture. 

If  you  ask  at  the  store  for 
a  Kodak  Camera  or  Kodak 
b'ilm,  or  other  Kodak  goods 
and  are  handed  something 
not  of  our  manufacture, 
.sou  are  not  getting  what 
you  specified,  which  is  ob- 
\iously  unfair  both  to  you 
iind  to  us. 


//  it  isn't  an  Izastnuui.  it  isn't  a  Kodak 
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If  it  isn't  an  Eastman 
It  isn't  a  Kodak 
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A   BRITTA.W    COAST    SUNSET 
Made  with  Premo  Camera;  K-2  Filter;  stop  8;  14  sec.  exposure;  August 
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RUSTIC  SIMPLICITY 
Made   'until   a  Premo;  K-i  Filter;  stop  l6;  1-5  sec.    exposure;  Ai 


TWO  PHASES  OF  FRANCE 

BY  ALBERT  CRANE  WALLACE 


THE  photographs  accompany- 
ing these  lines  give  a  vivid 
impression  of  northwestern 
France— of  that  region  called  Brit- 
tany with  which  are  associated  so 
many  romantic  historical  figures. 
On  pages  16  and  17  of  this  issue 
of  KoDAKERY  is  another  group  of 
pictures     from     another     part     of 


France,  this  time  the  stately  vistas 
of  Versailles. 

What  a  contrast  between  these 
two  glimpses! 

Fancy  trying  to  form  an  idea  of 
a  countiy  with  but  one  of  these 
groups  of  pictures  before  j'ou !  The 
Brittany  pictures  suggest  a  land  of 
homely   life,  of   quaint   simplicity. 
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rugged  nakedness  of  form,  wild 
spaces  and  quiet  life.  Versailles 
reflects  everything  that  is  oppo- 
site— pomp,  elegance,  regal  luxury-, 
exclusive  privilege,  extravagant 
artifice,  and  the  glitter  of  favored 
life.  To-daj',  Versailles  belongs  to 
all  the  people.  When  it  came  into 
existence  life  was  not  quite  the 
same.  A  lot  of  histoiy  has  passed 
over  its  spacious  avenues. 

Such  contrasts  are  not  peculiar 
to  France,  and,  fortunatelj',  mere 
contrasts  do  not  always  suggest  so 
many  violent  changes.  Our  own 
beautiful  parks  have  no  unhappi- 
ness  of  ancestr}'. 

However,  we  shall  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  deciding  that  both  of 
these  phases  of  France  offer  charm- 
ing pictorial  results.  Let  the  sociol- 
ogist look  for  the  deeper  meanings. 
Our  pictorial  excursions  arc  con- 
cerned with  pictorial  beauty  and 
storm-tossed  Europe  again  begins 
to  invite  the  artist  rambler. 


The  pictures  of  which  I  aui 
speaking  were  made  in  France  but 
a  few  months  ago.  They  happen  to 
be  Premo  pictures  this  time,  with 
the  film  pack  in  evidence,  and  the 
Kodak  filter  serving,  in  some  of  the 
pictures,  its  valuable  function  of 
imparting  naturalistic  tones. 

Taken  in  their  entirety  this  series 
of  pictures  offers  an  exceedingly 
varied  and  interesting  group  of 
compositions.  In  the  case  of  the 
prints  reproduced  on  pages  16  and 
17,  the  trimming  has  been  varied  in 
the  interest  of  page  composition — 
a  studj-  verj'  attractive  in  itself.  In 
fact,  the  pictures  used  to  make  up 
the  two  pages  on  Versailles  were 
all  iVi  X  6%  prints,  and  offered 
opportunity  for  all  sorts  of  print- 
ing adventure,  all  sorts  of  enter- 
prise in  arrangement. 

After  so  many  years  of  exclusion, 
the  traveler  with  a  Kodak  is  likely 
to  visit  Europe  with  a  new  definite- 
ness  of  purpose  as  to  subjects.  The 
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Made  lutiii  a  l^remo;  K-2  !•  titer;  slop  22;  y^  sec.   exposure 
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THE  OLD  MILL 

Made  zi'ith   a   Prcmo;   K-2  Filter;  stop   i6 ;    ' 


vposiirc;   August 


drama   of   war   will   have   fixed   in       places.     And  to  wish  to  see  is  to 
most   of  us  a   wish   to  see   certain      wish  to  picture. 


OX  THE  BRITTANY  COAST 
Made  with  a  Premo;  K-z  Filter;  stop  l6;   Yz  sec.   exposut 
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A  GRAFLEX  ACHIEVEMENT 

CV  HOWARD  TAYLOR  MIDDLETON 
Illustrated  bv  the  Author 


THE    canoe    grounded    with    a 
comfortable  little  thud  in   a 
quiet     cove     of     the     dark- 
watered  Rancocas. 

I  dropped  my  paddle  and  called 
to  Marie  in  the  bow:  "Let's  eat, 
honey;  it's  twelve  o'clock  and  I'm 
starved." 

"You're  always  starved,  partner 
mine,"  came  back  the  laughing 
answer,  but  I  noticed  with  relish, 
despite  the  taunt  flung  at  my 
appetite,  that  milady  was  already 


rummaging  through  our  kit  for 
substantial  viands. 

With  our  campfire  crackling,  the 
delicious  aroma  from  frying  bacon 
in  the  air,  and  the  lure  of  a  drowsy 
Indian  summer  noontime  all  about 
us,  could  there  be  anything  more 
attractive!  One  thing  only,  the 
procuring  a  great  picture! 

The  last  morsel  of  our  luncheon 
consumed,  I  left  Marie  at  her  ta.sk 
of  scouring  the  frying  pan  with 
white  sand,  and  strolled  toward  the 
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spring  for  a  final  drink.  High  up 
in  the  bhie  sea  of  the  sky  where  a 
squadron  of  snow-white  cloud  ships 
floated  majestically,  I  glimpsed  a 
silhouette  sweep  across  the  golden 
disc  of  the  sun  and  dart  into  a 
meadow.  There,  I  knew,  the  last 
of  the  reedbirds.  fat  from  a  month 
of  high  living  among  the  ripe  seeds, 
lingered  before  their  journey  to  the 
rice  fields  to  the  southland.  The 
marsh  harrier  was  himgry  too. 

The  drink  forgotten,  I  thought 
only  of  the  long  focus  Graflex  in  the 
canoe,  and  the  possibility  of  a  wild 
life  portrait.  Racing  back  to  camp. 
I  had  just  grabbed  the  camera 
when  Marie  gave  excited  advice: 
"He's  coming  this  way;  lie  flat  in 
the  canoe  and  snap  him  as  he  goes 
over  you!"  With  frantic  haste.  I 
obeyed  orders,  and,  as  I  flung 
m\'self  imder  cover,  I  caught  the 
flash  of  putteed  legs  disappearing 
behind  a  bush.  "Honey"  was 
speedily  bound  for  seclusion  also. 

I  raised  the  Graflex  above  the 
gunwale  of  the  "Old  Town,"  and 
sighted  it  in  the  general  direction 
of  the  meadow  when  suddenlj-  the 
image  of  the  hawk  appeared  upon 
the  miiror.  As  I  was  on  the  point 
of  making  an  exposure,  he  set  his 
huge  wings  and  dove  straight  for  a 
lily  pad.  I  could  hear  my  heart 
thumping  beneath  my  outing  shirt, 
but  I  didn't  fire.  Something  told 
me,  "'Hold  your  aim  for  a  better 
.■=hot!" 

Right  into  the  water  the  big  bird 
went  with  a  splash,  the  spray 
flying  in  a  cascade  from  his  flash- 
ing pinions,  and  as  he  rose,  I 
pressed  the  release — and  breathed 
again. 

"Gee.  partner  mine ;  it's  a  shame 
you   weren't    nearer.     It   won't    be 


inucli  of  a  j>icTure.  will  it?"  and  a 
disappointed  voice  emergefl  from 
ambush. 

"Cheer  up;  perhaps  it  will 
prove  a  better  picture  than  we 
think,"  I  consoled  her.  Although 
the  game  was  quite  fifty  feet  from 
me  when  he  made  his  sensational 
dive,  I  felt  confident  of  success. 
The  camera  was  a  4x5  Revolving 
Back  Auto  Graflex,  fitted  with  a 
9%  inch  /.4.5  lens.  This  superb 
equipment  was  new  and  Marie  had 
never  used  it  on  birds,  which  ac- 
counted for  her  pessimism.  She 
didn't  realize  to  the  full  its  won- 
derful powers,  you  see. 

Two  hours  later  in  the  ruby  glow 
from  our  dark  room  lantern,  we 
developed  the  Seed  Graflex  plate. 
It  was  good  to  hear  Marie's  cry  of 
sheer  delight  when  the  figure  of 
the  hawk  sprang  into  prominent 
view  upon  the  negative,  and  her 
joyful  surprise  reached  its  height 
when  she  discovered  a  frog  in  his 
talons. 

"Crickets!  what  a  picture," 
she  exclaimed,  dancing  about  in 
the  gloom  to  the  danger  of  sundry 
furniture,  not  omitting  masculine 
toes.  "Mr.  Marsh  Hawk  scooped 
a  frog  off  a  lily  pad  and  you  caught 
him  at  it."  Her  tone  was  most 
congratulatory,  then  her  wonder 
grew  greater  still:  "How  far  off 
were  you,  partner  mine?" 

"Fifty  feet   at   least."   I   replied. 

Silence  for  a  moment  followed 
by  a  tense  whisper  full  of  respect 
for  a  great  instrument :     "S  o  m  e 

C  .\  M  5R  A." 

In  our  next  number  Mr.  Middle- 
tan  will  explain  how  he  makes 
birds,  that  are  in  flight,  photo- 
graph themselves  uith  a  Graflex. 
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PORTRAITS  BY  FLASHLIGHT 


WHEN  we  are  about  to  make 
an  indoor  portrait  we  may 
find  that  the  furnishings  in 
the  darkest  part  of  the  room  will 
pro\-ide  the  most  suitable  back- 
ground that  is  available,  and  when 
we  wish  to  make  a  portrait  beside 
a  window  it  may  be  at  an  hour 
when  the  daylight  is  very  weak. 
We  will  also  want  to  make  many 
an  indoor  portrait  of  the  baby  and, 
of  course,  the  baby  will  sometimes 
refuse  to  hold  still  long  enough  for 
a  "time"  exposure. 

These  conditions  present  prob- 
lems which,  like  nearly  all  other 
indoor  lighting   or   exposure  prob- 


lems, can  be  easily  solved  by  mak- 
ing flashlight  instead  of  daylight 
pictures. 

With  flashlight  we  have  perfect 
control  over  the  lighting  and  also 
over  the  exposure  that  the  film 
receives,  because  the  intensity  of 
the  light  that  reaches  the  film  dur- 
ing the  period  of  exposure  is  de- 
termined by  the  brilliancy  of  the 
flash,  the  distance  the  flash  is  made 
from  the  subject,  and  by  the  stop 
used. 

Any  indoor  lighting  effect  that 
can  be  secured  by  daylight  can  be 
duplicated  by  flashlight,  and  many 
pleasing  effects  can  be  obtained  by 
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Diagram  slwi^'ing  an-angement  of  room  in  zvhich  the  picture  on  opposite  page  was  made. 

S — subject;  C — camera;  F — flashlight;  R — reflector;   W — windows  zvith 

shades  up;  D—door. 
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iliLshlight  that,  owing  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  windows  and  doors 
through  which  the  dayhght  must 
come,  cannot  be  secured  bv  dav- 
light. 

With  the  Eastman  Flash  Sheet 
attached  to  an  Ea,stman  Flash 
Sheet  Holder,  an  exposure  can  be 
made  at  any  moment  desired. 
There  need  be  no  guesswork 
about  the  result,  because  the 
instant  the  subject  has.  assumed 
the  position  and  the  expression 
desired  the  shutter  can  be  opened 
on  '"bulb"  with  one  hand  and  a  light- 
ed taper  held  in'  readiness  passed 
through  the  hole  in  the  Flash 
Sheet  Holder  with  the  other  hand. 
As  soon  as  the  flash  has  been 
made  the  shutter  is  closed  and  the 
record  is  on  the  film. 

Our  illustration  was  made  at  5 
P.M.,  December  27th.  The  win- 
dow shades  were  left  up  because  the 
sun  had  set  and  the  daylight  that 
came  through  the  windows  was  so 
weak  that  three  ceiling  lights  were 
turned  on,  so  that  the  subjects 
would  not  be  startled  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  flash. 

B.y  never  telling  the  subject  when 
the  flash  will  be  made  the  staring 
eyes,  sometimes  seen  in  flashlight 
pictures,  will  be  avoided. 

It  is  important  to  have  plenty  of 
light  in  the  room  at  the  time  a 
flashlight  portrait  is  being  made. 
When  the  room  is  well  lighted  the 
brilliancy  of  the  flash  will  scarcely 
be  noticed  and  the  pupils  of  the 
eyes  will  not  be  enlarged,  as  they 
are  in  darkened  rooms,  but  will  be 
the  same  size  as  they  usually-  arc 
in  daylight. 

If  flashlights  are  made  during 
the   bright    hours   of   the   day   the 


strong  daylight  of  the  room  should 
be  subdued  by  drawing  down  some 
of  the  window  shades,  but  if  flash- 
,  lights  are  made  when  the  light  in 
the  room  is  very  dim,  or  when  it  is 
wholly  dark,  the  lamps  should  be 
lighted.  Neither  very  subdued  day- 
light nor  artificial  light  in  living 
rooms  will  be  apt  to  affect  the  film 
during  the  short  time  the  shutter 
IS  open  just  before  and  just  after 
the  flash  is  made. 

The  light  that  an  Eastman  Flash 
Sheet  gives  spreads  considerably, 
giving  a  soft,  well-diffused  Hght. 
Because  of  this  fact  the  flash  sheet 
must  be  at  least  three  feet  from 
the  walls  and  curtains,  and  not  less 
than  two  feet  from  the  ceiling.  The 
Flash  Sheet  Holder  should  be 
above  the  level  of  the  subject's 
head. 

It  is  advisable  to  use  a  muslin  or 
cheesecloth  screen,  about  three  feet 
square,  a  foot  or  two  in  front  of  the 
flash,  to  still  more  diffuse  the  light. 
This  gives  the  soft  lighting  effects 
desired  in  portrait  work. 

A  white  reflector  should  be 
placed  about  three  feet  from  the 
subject,  as  shown  in  the  diagram, 
for  reflecting  the  light  to  the 
shadow  side  of  the  subject.  This 
can  be  attached  to  a  T-shaped 
support,  made  of  two  sticks,  and 
tied  to  a  piece  of  furniture,  or  it 
may  be  held  by  .in  attendant. 

The  windows  slnuld  be  opened 
immediatelj'  after  a  flash  has  been 
made,  so  the  smoke  will  all  pass  out 
of  the  room.  If  a  picture  is  made 
while  there  is  smoke  between  the 
subject  and  the  lens  the  picture 
will  have  a  foggy  appearance  and 
will  also  look  as  though  it  was 
under-exposed. 
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In  flashlight  work  the  intensity 
of  the  light  that  reaches  the  sub- 
ject is  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
If  the  exposure  is  correct  when  stop 
8  (/.ll)  is  used,  with  the  flash  six 
feet  from  the  subject,  then  stop 
4  (/.8)  must  be  used  if  the  flash  is 
nine  feet  from  the  subject. 


All  flashlight  preparations  are 
inflammable  and  must  be  carefully 
handled.  Children  should  never  be 
allowed  to  touch  them  and  they 
should  always  be  handled  and  used 
with  the  care  that  the  manufac- 
turers recommend  in  the  instruc- 
tions that  accompany  them. 
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THE  MANUAL 


A  N  instruction  book,  known  as 
/\  a  manual,  is  furnished  with 
-^^^-^  every  hand  camera  that  is 
sold  by  the  Canadian  Kodak  Co.. 
Limited.  This  booklet  explains  in 
detail  how  to  use  the  particular 
model  of  camera  to  which  it 
applies. 

The  mechanical  equipment  of  a 
Brownie  differs  from  that  of  a 
Kodak  or  a  Premo,  and  the  me- 
chanical features  of  different 
models  of  the  same  kind  of  camera 
are  somewhat  different.  It  is, 
therefore,  just  as  important  for 
experienced  amateurs  who  have 
exchanged  cameras,  or  bought  a 
new  one,  as  it  is  for  the  beginner  in 
photographj^  to  read  the  manual 
that  applies  to  the  camera  they  are 
about  to  use.  Those  who  neglect 
to  do  this  may  have  to  learn  from 
sad  experience  what  the  manual 
would  have  taught  them  in  a  few 
minutes. 

In  addition  to  explaining  how  to 
manipulate  the  camera  the  manual 


tells  how  to  make  flashlights  and 
portraits  both  with  and  without 
the  portrait  attachment,  how  to 
photograph  interiors  and  exteriors 
of  buildings,  as  well  as  landscapes 
and  other  outdoor  subjects,  and  it 
also  contains  much  other  informa- 
tion that  is  of  practical  value  to  all 
camera  users. 

Many  amateurs  have  made  good 
pictures,  without  having  had  any 
pre\-ious  experience,  bj'  merely 
following  the  instructions  that  are 
in  the  manual.  When  a  photo- 
graphic problem  arises  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  consult  the  man- 
ual. If  it  does  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem for  you  then  promptly  write 
to  the  Editors  of  KoD.'VKERy,  stating 
the  case  in  detail,  and  they  will 
gladly  help  you  solve  it. 

Always  preserve  the  manual  and 
keep  it  ready  for  instant  reference. 
When  you  have  learned  all  it  will 
teach  you  you  will  have  a  good 
start  along  the  photographic 
road. 
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Fig.  1 
^riiit  from  Pyro-Developed  Negative 


THE  PYRO  DEVELOPER 


A  GREAT    many    developing 

/\  agents  have  been  introduced 
-^-^  since  pyro  was  first  used  for 
developing  negatives,  but  in  spite 
of  this  fact  pyro  still  stands 
supreme  as  the  developer  that 
produces  negatives  which,  for  print- 
ing quality,  have  never  been  ex- 
celled. 

Many  photographers  who  tried 
other  developers,  after  having  used 
P3'ro,  discarded  them  and  went 
back  to  pyro  because  they  found 
that  the  prints  they  made  from 
pyro  developed  negatives  showed 
a  better  rendering  of  tones  than 
prints  made  from  negatives  that 
were  developed  with  any  other 
developer  they  had  tried. 

The  fimction  of  the  developer  is 
to  make  visible  the  image  that  the 
light  ha.s  recorded  on  the  film.  It 
does  this  by  converting  into  me- 


tallic .silver  the  silver  salts  on 
which  the  light  has  acted. 

A  characteristic  of  the  pyro  de- 
^'eloper  is  that  it  not  onlj^  develops 
the  image  but  it  also  stains  those 
parts  of  the  gelatine  in  which  the 
image  is  embedded,  and  it  is  this 
.stain  which  gives  a  pyro  developed 
negative  its  peculiar  quality. 

The  stain  is  yellow,  and  the 
depth  of  its  color  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  sulphite  of  soda  that  is 
used  in  the  developer.  The  greater 
the  quantity  of  sulphite,  the  lighter 
will  be  the  color  of  the  stain. 

If  too  little  sulphite  of  soda  is 
used  in  the  developer  the  pyro  will 
stain  all  of  the  gelatine,  so  that 
even  the  deepest  shadows,  and  also 
the  margins  of  the  negatives  which 
are  outside  the  picture  area,  will  be 
yellow.  It  is  probably  because  this 
often  happens  in  tray  development 
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Fig.  2 
Print  made  from  Pyro  Negative  after  Pyro  Stain   had  been  removed 


that  some  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  same  quahty  of 
print  that  a  pyro  negative  makes 
can  be  obtained  from  a  negative 
that  was  developed  with  another 
kind  of  developer,  by  printing  from 
this  negative  through  a  sheet  of 
yellow  glass,  so  the  light  must  pass 
through  the  yellow  glass  before  it 
can  pass  through  the  negative  to 
the  paper. 

If  the  pyro  stain  was  of  a  uni- 
form depth  of  color  throughout  the 
entire  negative  there  is  no  apparent 
reason  why  this  could  not  be  done. 
But  it  is  not  of  a  uniform  depth  of 
color.  The  depth  of  color  in  a  pyro 
negative  is  proportional  to  the  den- 
sity of  the  various  parts  of  the 
silver  image — deep  where  the  silver 
is  dense  and  light  where  the  silver 
is  thin. 

But  even  when  this  stain  is  so 
slight  that  it  is  practically  invisible 
after  the  negative  has  been  fixed 


and  washed,  it  can  be  made  plainly 
visible  by  removing  all  the  silver 
from  the  negative.  When  this  is 
done  the  stain  image  that  will  be 
found  will  be  a  duplicate  of  the 
siher  image  which  was  removed. 

Since  this  stain  image  is  in  ex- 
actly those  parts  of  the  gelatine 
where  the  silver  image  lies,  and  is 
incorporated  with  the  silver  image, 
it  acts  as  an  intensifier,  and  it  is 
because  of  this  fact  that  a  pyro 
developed  negative  of  little  visual 
den.sity  will  make  prints  that  will 
equal  (some  contend  will  excel)  in 
brilliancy  any  print  that  can  be 
made  from  a  negative  that  was  de- 
veloped with  any  other  than  a  pyro 
developer,  no  matter  what  its 
visual  density  may  be.  By  visual 
density  we  mean  the  density  that 
can  be  seen  by  holding  the  nega- 
tive up  to  the  light  and  looking 
through  it. 

Our  illustrations  were  made  from 
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Print  made  from  Fyro  Staii 


Fig.  3 

-inly,  after  all  the  Sih 


had  been   removed' 


two  negatives  which  received  ex- 
actly the  same  exposure  and  the 
same  development.  They  were  de- 
veloped together,  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  in  a  Premo  Film 
Tank,  with  Premo  Tank  Powders, 
which  are  p.vro  powders.  These 
negatives  were,  in  every  respect, 
exact  duplicates 

On  holding  these  negatives  up  to 
the  light  no  yellow  stain  could  be 
seen.  The  margins  of  the  negatives, 
and  the  deepest  shadows,  appeared 
to  be  transparent  and  colorless. 
The  color  of  the  images  was  a 
warm  black. 

Our  ilkistrations  are  half-tone 
reproductions  from  the  photo- 
graphs that  were  made  from  these 
two  negatives,  and  while  they 
illustrate  the  points  we  will  refer 
to,  they  do  not  show  the  exact 
quality  of  the  photographs,  because 
of  the  inability  of  the  half-tone 
reproduction  process  to  render  all 


the  tones  that  a  photograph  may 
contain. 

Fig.  1  represents  a  print  from  a 
pyro  negative  which  contained  the 
developed  silver  and  the  pyro 
stain. 

Fig.  2  represents  a  print  from 
the  same  negative  after  the  pyro 
stain  had  been  removed,  with  the 
permanganate  reducer  mentioned 
in  the  November  Kodakery.  This 
reducer  removes  pyro  stain  before 
it  attacks  the  silver,  and  the  action 
of  the  reducer  was  stopped  as  soon 
as  the  stain  had  been  removed. 
This  occurred  when  the  color  of  the 
image  changed  from  warm  black  to 
black.  The  absence  of  the  pyro 
stain  is  responsible  for  the  lack  of 
snap  and  brilliancy  that  Fig.  2 
shows. 

Fig.  3  represents  a  print  made 
jrom  the  pyro  stain  only,  after  all 
the  silver  had  been  removed  from 
the    negative,    with    the    Farmer's 
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rt'ducer  mentioned  in  the  Janvian' 
KoDAKEKY.  This  reducei'  wti-s  used 
at  double  strength  to  make  it  work 
quicker. 

Figs.  1,  2  and  3  were  all  made  on 
the  same  grade  of  paper  in  order 
to  show  the  relative  printing  value 
of  the  silver  combined  with  the 
stain  (Fig.  1),  of  the  silver  only 
(Fig.  2),  and  of  the  Pyro  stain  only 
(Fig.  3). 

The  stain  image  that  was  left  in 
the  gelatine  after  all  the  silver  had 
been  removed  was  of  a  light  yellow 
color,  and  while  this  stain  could  be 
distinctly  seen  on  looking  through 
the  film,  the  detail  in  this  stain 
image  could  only  be  plainly  seen 
by  placing  the  film  on  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  and  viewing  it  by 
reflected  light. 

Is  pyro,  therefore,  the  very  best 


developer  for  negative-making? 
This  question  has  often  been  asked, 
and  while  competent  authorities 
differ — some  claiming  they  have 
gotten  as  good  printing  negatives 
with  other  developers,  and  others 
claiming  they  have  never  been  able 
to  do  this — they  all  agree  that  they 
cannot  depend  on  getting  any 
better  printing  negatives  with  any 
other  developer  than  they  can 
regularly  get  with  pyro. 

From  what  has  been  demon- 
strated the  photographer  will  un- 
derstand why  pyro  still  stands 
supreme,  at  the  head  of  the  list,  as 
a  developer  for  the  making  of  nega- 
tives, and  he  will  also  appreciate 
why  the  powders  that  the  Can- 
adian Kodak  Co.,  Limited,  prepares 
for  use  in  the  Kodak  and  Premo 
Film  Tanks  are  pyro  powders. 
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LARGE  PICTURES 


THERE  are  times  when  every 
photographer  wants  to  make 
larger  pictures  than  his  camera 
will  take.  The  only  way  he  could 
make  them,  years  ago,  was  by 
using  a  larger  camera. 

The  writer  knows  photographers 
who  began  with  a  4x5,  then 
bought  a  5x7,  and,  finally,  an 
8  X 10,  and  the  only  reason  whj' 
they  never  bought  an  11  x  14  wa^ 
because  the  8  x  10,  with  its  plate 
holders  and  tripod,  made  as  heavj' 
a  load  as  they  were  willing  to 
carr>' — and  the  8  x  10  outfit  often 
proved  a  burden. 

This  method  of  making  large 
pictures  was  expensive.  The  cam- 
eras and  the  supplies  needed  for 
operating  them  were  large  and 
necessarily  costly,  and  the  pho- 
tographer had  to  have  lenses  of 
various  focal  lengths  available,  for 
it   sometimes    happened    that    the 


picture  could  only  be  made  from  a 
^-iewpoint  which  compelled  him  to 
use  a  very  long  or  a  verj-  short 
focus  lens,  in  order  to  get  what  he 
wanted  in  the  picture. 

The  pi'esent  day  amateur  who 
wants  to  make  a  large  picture  can 
make  the  negative  on  film  with  his 
compact,  light  weight  hand  cam- 
era, and  then  make  an  enlarge- 
ment of  whatever  size  he  prefers 
from  this  film,  directly  on  bromide 
paper,  since  bromide  paper  and  a 
particular  type  of  enlarging  camera 
have  revolutionized  the  making  of 
large  pictures. 

Of  the  many  kinds  of  enlarging 
cameras  that  have  been  designed 
several  stj-les  are  still  in  use,  but 
the  particular  t.ype  that  permits 
the  widest  range  of  control  in  the 
printing  of  the  enlargement,  and 
with  which  enlargements  of  any 
size   can   be   made,   is   one   of  the 
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focusing  types,  in  which  the  nega- 
tive is  held  in  a  shding  frame  or 
carrier,  which  fits  in  the  back  of  the 
camera,  while  the  lens  is  attached 
to  the  camera  front.  The  light  that 
prints  the  picture  passes  through 
the  negative,  then  through  the 
bellows  to  the  lens  which  projects 
the  negative  image  to  a  movable 
board,  known  as  an  easel. 

The  image  is  focused  on  a  sheet 
of  white  paper  which  is  attached  to 
the  easel.  After  the  focus  has  been 
adjusted  the  bromide  paper  is 
placed  on  the  easel  and  the  ex- 
posure made. 

The  enlargement  thus  obtained 
may  be  of  any  shape  or  size  desired. 
The  shape  is  determined  by  the 
mask  that  is  placed  o^•er  the  nega- 
tive, and  the  size  of  the  picture  is 
determined  by  the  distance  from 
lens  to  negative  and  lens  to  easel. 
These  distances  can  be  quickly 
adjusted  by  the  photographer  for 
securing  the  size  of  enlargement 
that  is  wanted. 

The  Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit  is 
an  enlarging  equipment  of  the  type 
we  have  described.  While  this 
outfit  is  very  simple  it  has  all  the 
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essential  features  that  are  needed 
for  doing  the  same  range  of  work 
that  the  larger  and  more  elaborate 
professional  outfits  will  do. 

The  Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit  in- 
cludes camera,  negative  carrier, 
lens,  lamp  house  and  easel.  It  is 
furnished  complete,  ready  for  use 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  60 
watt  mazda  lamp  that  gives  the 
light  for  printing  the  enlargement. 
Local  lighting  companies  supply 
60  watt  lamps  that  are  adapted  for 
the  voltages  their  lines  carry. 

With  this  equipment  the  pho- 
tographer can  make  enlargements 
from  the  whole  or  from  any  part 
of  a  negative,  in  any  dark  room. 
When  a  dark  room  is  not -available 
in  the  daytime  the  enlargements 
can  be  made  at  night  in  any  or- 
dinary living  room. 

When  all  doors  are  closed  and  all 
window  shades  are  drawn  to  fully 
cover  the  windows,  any  room  into 
which  no  artificial  light  penetrates, 
will  be  dark  enough  for  making 
enlargements  at  night.  Traces  of 
moonlight  that  may  come  into  the 
room  through  the  spaces  between 
window  shades  and  windows  will 
not  affect  bromide  paper  unless  the 
moonlight  shines  on  the  paper. 

The  Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit  will 
not  only  make  enlargements  from 
1%  X  2V2,  2Vi  X  21/4,  2%  X  SVi, 
21/2  X  4%,  2%  X  4ys,  31/4  X  AVi, 
4x5  and  3%  x  5V2  negatives, 
which  are  the  popular  sizes,  but 
from  all  sizes  of  both  film  and  glass 
negatives  that,  are  not  larger  than 
4x6. 

The  Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit 
will  make  enlargements  on  Special 
Velox,  but  bromide  paper  is  recom- 
mended in  preference,  because  it 
prints  much  more  quickly. 
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CLEAN  AND  FOGGY  LENSES— BRILLIANT 
AND  FOGGY  PICTURES 


w 


HY  is  it  that  my  camera 
will  not  make  as  brilliant 
pictures  as  it  did  a  year 


Those  of  our  reader's  who  have 
asked  this  question  are  probably 
fortunate  enough  not  to  need  eye 
glasses,  for  wearers  of  glasses  know, 
from  experience,  that  the  cleanness 
of  their  glasses  determines  the 
clearness  with  which  they  can  see. 

Those  who  do  not  wear  glasses 
will,  perhaps,  best  appreciate  what 
a  dirty  or  foggy  lens  will  do  to  a 
picture,  by  cleaning  part  of  a 
soiled  window  pane  and  then  look- 
ing out  on  a  sunlighted  scene 
through  the  clean  and  then  through 
the  foggy  parts  of  the  window. 

Lenses  are  made  of  glass  and  all 
glass,  whether  it  is  the  kind  used 
for  making  window  panes  or  the 
kind  used  for  making  lenses,  be- 
comes coated  with  a  filmy  deposit 
on  prolonged  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere. This  is  due  to  various 
causes,  but  the  one  that  can  most 
easily  be  observed  is  the  condensa- 
tion of  moisture  on  window  panes 
which,  on  drying,  makes  the  gla-s.- 
look  foggy. 

When  a  camera  that  ha.s  Ixcu 
out  in  the  cold  is  taken  into  a  warm 
room  it  should  be  kept  closed  for 
several  minutes,  so  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  lens  will  change 
slowly  and  none  of  the  fine  dust 
which  is  ever  present,  though  it 
may  be  invisible,  in  living  rooms, 
becomes  attached  to  the  lens  by 
condensing  moisture. 

Lenses  do  not  condense  moisture 
when  they  are  sviddenly  taken  from 
a  warm  room  into  the  cold  outdoor 


air  in  winter.  Condensation  only 
takes  place  when  the  condensing 
surface  is  colder  than  the  air  in 
which  the  moisture  is  suspended. 

Since  the  temperature  of  glass 
changes  more  slowly  at  all  times  of 
the  year  than  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  lenses  are  constantly  acting 
as  condensers  of  moisture,  and  it  is 
best  to  examine  them  often. 

The  first  thing  to  do  toward 
cleansing  a  lens  is  to  remove  any 
dust  which  may  be  on  it.  Use  a 
camel-hair  brush  for  dusting.  This 
is  important,  as  removing  dust 
from  a  lens  by  rubbing  it  with  a 
stiff  cloth  or  bru-sh  will  be  apt  to 
scratch  it. 

After  the  dust  has  been  removed 
breathe  on  the  lens  and  wipe  it 
with  a  clean,  well-worn  linen  hand- 
kerchief which  has  been  made  soft 
by  repeated  laimdering. 

Lenses  should  never  be  wiped 
with  any  stiff  cloth  or  with  silk  or 
chamois  skin,  nor  should  paper 
ever  be  used,  unless  it  is  the  kind 
especially  made  for  the  puipose, 
and  has  been  purchased  from  a 
dealer  in  optical  goods. 

Never  clean  a  lens  with  alcohol 
or  any  kind  of  acid,  and  never  use 
any  kind  of  polishing  preparation 
on  it,  or  it  may  be  necessaiy  to 
send  it  to  the  makers  for  repairs — 
which  may  prove  expensive. 

It  is  not  often  necessary  to  take 
a  lens  out  of  the  shutter  or  the 
barrel  in  which  it  is  mounted,  as  it 
is  only  the  outer  surface  which  is 
apt  to  become  foggy,  but  if  both 
the  inner  and  outer  lens  surfaces  do 
need  cleaning  be  sure  to  remove 
and  replace  one  combination  before 
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removing  the  other.  If  the  combi- 
nations are  transposed,  so  that  the 
front  combination  is  placed  where 
the  back  one  belongs,  and  the  back 
combination  is  placed  where  the 
front  one  belongs,  the  lens  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  useless  until  the 
combinations  are  placed  where 
they  should  be. 

Never  remove  a  lens  from  its 
cell  (the  metal  rings  that  hold  it), 
for  if  this  is  done  the  lens  may  have 
to  be  sent  to  the  makers  for  repairs. 

Single  lenses  that  are   mounted 


behind  the  shutter  are  often  built 
into  the  camera,  so  they  can  not 
be  removed.  They  can  be  cleaned 
with  a  piece  of  handkerchief 
wrapped  around  the  head  of  a 
small  pencil-shaped  brush  after  the 
shutter  has  been  opened  as  for  a 
time  exposure. 

Since  foggy  lenses  make  foggy 
looking  negatives  and  since  it  takes 
a  brilliant  negative  to  make  a 
clean-cut,  brilliant  print,  it  is  im- 
portant that  you  should  keep  your 
lens  clean. 


THE  NURSi: 
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CARE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SHUTTERS 


OIL  is  an  engine's  best  friend, 
but  a  photographic  shut- 
ter's worst  enemy. 

Every  photographic  shutter  has 
bearings,  just  as  an  engine,  a  ma- 
chine or  a  watch  has,  but  the  bear- 
ings in  a  shutter  work  occasionally 
— usually  for  only  a  fraction  of  a 
second  at  a  time,  while  the  bearings 
in  engines  and  machineiy  work  con- 
tinuously— often  for  hours  at  a 
time,  and  those  in  a  watch  work 
without  stopping,  for  many 
months.  Bearings  that  are  con- 
stantly in  action  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  lubricated. 

Photographic  shutters  are  de- 
signed to  work  without  lubrication, 
and  oil,  instead  of  helping,  will 
invariably  handicap  them. 

A  high-grade  watch  has  jeweled 
bearings  while  a  shutter  has  not. 
A  watch  is  carried  in  the  pocket  or 
worn  on  the  wrist,  where  its  tem- 
perature is  kept  fairly  constant.  If 
it  was  left  in  a  very  cold  room  for 
a  few  days,  or  exposed  to  sudden 
and  severe  changes  of  temperature, 
it  would  not  keep  time,  for  the  oil 


in  its  bearings  would  thicken  and 
make  it  run  slow. 

A  photographic  shutter  is  freely 
exposed  to  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  and  it  is  taken  from  warm 
rooms  out  into  low  temperatures  in 
winter,  as  well  as  into  very  high  tem- 
peratures in  summer.  It  is  exposed 
to  sudden  and  severe  temperature 
changes  and  it  is  so  constructed 
that  changes  in  temperature  will 
scarcely  affect  it.  If  it  needed  oil 
it  would  work  much  slower  in  cold 
than  in  warm  weather  and  the  pho- 
tographer would  never  know  at 
what  speed  marking  to  set  the  indi- 
cator for  securing  the  right  exposure. 

It  is  probable  that  more  shutters 
are  put  out  of  order  by  oil  than  by 
accidents  and  all  other  causes  com- 
bined, and,  after  a  shutter  has  been 
oiled  it  always  needs  the  attention 
of  the  makers. 

The  best  care  that  can  be  be- 
stowed on  a  photographic  shutter 
is  to  keep  its  outsides  clean  and  to 
let  its  insides  alone.  When  this  is 
done  it  will  usually  render  good 
service  for  manj'  years. 


"WHY  DON'T  YOU  WALK,   DOLLY 
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SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  TALKS 

FOG  FROM  EXTREME  OVER-EXPOSURE 

A  MONG  negatives  that  pass  through  our  Service  Department 

l\  for  constructive  criticism  are  many  that  show  the  kind 
of  fog  that  is  caused  by  extreme  over-exposure. 

This  is  usually  the  result  of  leaving  the  shutter  open,  instead 
of  closing  it,  after  a  time  exposure  has  been  made,  and  the  infer- 
ence is  that  photographers  sometimes  try  to  make  snapshots 
with  the  shutter  indicator  set  on  "T"  instead  of  on  one  of  the 
instantaneous  markings,  such  as  25,  50  and  100. 

If  the  indicator  is  set  on  "T"  it  will  require  two  pressures  of 
the  finger  lever,  or  the  cable  release,  one  for  opening  and  the 
other  for  closing  the  shutter,  instead  of  the  single  pressure 
that  is  needed  for  making  an  instantaneous  exposure. 

Should  the  indicator  be  set  on  "B,"  which  is  used  for  short 
tune  exposures,  the  shutter  will  remain  open  as  long  as  the 
pressure  is  maintained  on  the  finger  lever  or  on  the  cable 
release. 

Always  make  siu-e  that  the  speed  indicator  is  set  for  the 
work  .you  wish  to  do, — on  "T"  for  a  long  time  exposure,  on 
"B"  for  a  short  time  exposure,  and  on  one  of  the  speed  mark- 
ings for  an  instantaneous  exposure. 

Should  you  encounter  any  problems  in  your  photographic 
work  that  you  cannot  readily  solve,  submit  them  to  us  and  we 
will  gladly  help  you.  free  of  charge. 


Address  all   Communications, 

Servk-e  Dep.\rtment,  Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited, 

Toronto,  Canada. 
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Premo  No.  12 

A  Pocket  Camera  of  Quality 


UnusUAIXY  small  for  IIil'  size  ])ic'lure  it  makes  — 
2%  X  3^  inches — the  Premo  tivcli'c  is  not  too  small 
to  be  thoroughly  serviceable  in  its  adaptability  to 
all-round  work.  It  is  at  once  a  daylight  loading  film 
and  plate  camera.  And  there  is  a  choice  of  lens  and 
shutter  equipment  that  will  meet  your  requirements. 


At  your  Kodak  dealer's 
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Pictures  by  Flashlight 


Kodak  Flash  Sheet  Holder 

Eastman  Flash  Sheets  and  the  Kodak  Flash 
Sheet  Holder  offer  a  simple,  sure  method  of 
making  flashlight  pictures.  The  sheets  give  a 
broad,  soft  light,  while  the  holder,  by  means  of 
which  the  sheet  is  ignited  from  the  back,  with 
a  metal  sheet  between  the  operator  and  the 
flash,  supplies  a  practical  convenience. 


PRICES 

No.  I  Flash  Sheets,  per  package  of  )- 
No.  2  Flash  vSheets,  per  package  of  } 
No.  3  Flash  Sheets,  per  package  of  }■ 
Kodak  Flash  Sheet  Holder 


dozen  sheets  3x4 
dozen  sheets  4x5 
dozen  sheets  5x7 


$0.35 

.56 

.84 

1.25 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 


TORONTO,   CANADA 

■i/c  IIS  fiirtlir  f'irr  baok/ct  "/>'r  Flaslilig/if 
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Fo7^  the  Naliiralisf 


To  stop  the  hawk  swooping  down  upon  its  prey,  or 
catching  the  heron  on  the  wing  in  the  shadow  of  the 
woods  —  requires  high  lens  and  shutter  speed.  "Close 
up' '  detail  of  birds  on  their  nests  or  large  size  pictures 
from  the  nearest  possible  point  of  vantage  —requires  un- 
usual bellows  extension.  The-utmost  certainty  of  focus 
and  composition — requires  the  Graflex  reflecting  prin- 
ciple.    All  of  these  requirements  are  fulfilled  with  the 


Revolving  Back 
AUTO 
GRAFLEX 
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Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit 

The  most  practical,  efficient  method  of  making 
enlargements,  that  the  amatenr  has  ever  had 
at  his  disposal. 

An  ontfit  complete  in  itself — camera,  illnmin- 
ator  and  easel — and  all  the  space  required  is  a 
table  top.  The  camera  will  accept  4  x  6-inch 
negatives,  or  smaller,  and  large  prints  may  be 
made  to  an^'  size  that  the  negatives,  them- 
selves, will  permit.  The  easel  furnished  with 
the  outfit,  however,  is  14X  17  inches. 

The  outfit  includes  Enlarging  Camera,  lens  and  diaphragm, 
I  largest  stop.  I'.  S.  4)  easel,  lamp-housing,  light  cord  and  l^hig, 
l)Ut(loes  not  include  the  6o-\vatt  Mazda  electric  light  liulh. 

THE  PRICE 

Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit     ....  $28.00 

Lantern  Slide  Block 1 .00 

Portrait  Attachment  No.  5        .       .       .  .75 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


The  poor  negative  demands, 

The    good  negative  deserves: 


VELOX 


the  amateur's  own  paper. 
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Books    that  are   Never  finished 

Bulky  volumes  of  mathematical  cal- 
culation that  represent  almost  a  decade 
of  untiring  research,  cram  the  safe  at 
the  Kodak  Lens  Plant. 

It  is  on  these  pages — a  record  of  lens 
achievement — that  the  Kodak  Anastig- 
mat,  subjected,  of  course,  to  relentless 
laboratory  tests  at  each  stage  of  its 
development,  was  born    and    perfected. 

And  still  the  work  goes  on.  Xo  book 
is  marked  "Finis"  because  genius  that 
created  the  Kodak  Anastigmat  is  never 
satisfied. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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What  "KODAK"  Means 

As  a  word,  a  trade-name,  "Kodak"  is  simply 
an  arbitrar}'  combination  of  letters.  It  is  not 
derived  from  any  other  word.  It  was  made  up 
from  the  alphabet,  not  b}-  lucky  chance,  but  as 
the  result  of  a  diligent  search  for  a  combination 
of  letters  that  would  form  a  short,  crisp, 
euphonious  name  that  would  easily  dwell  in 
the  public  mind. 


As  a  trade-mark,  '"  Kodak  " 
indicates  certain  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Kodak  Com- 
panies, to  which  it  has  been 
appHed,  as  for  instance,  Ko- 
dak Cameras,  Kodak  Tripods 
and  Kodak  Fihn  Tanks. 

As  an  institution,  "  Kodak  " 
stands  for  leadership  in  pho- 
tography. To  the  world  at 
large  it  is  best  known  for  its 
simplification  of  photography 
f(jr  the  amateur,  for  its  Kodak 
and  Brownie  Cameras,  for  its 
films  and  papers.  To  the  pro- 
fessional photographer,  it  is 
known  for  its  progressive  lead- 
ership in  the  manufacture  of 
everything  that  is  used  in  the 
studio.     In  the  cinema  world 


it  is  known  as  the  producer 
of  the  film  that  made  the 
motion  picture  possible.  To 
military  and  naval  experts,  it 
is  best  known  for  its  aerial 
cameras  and  aerial  lenses — 
the  latter  a  modification  of 
the  Kodak  Anastigmats.  To 
the  scientist,  it  is  known  for 
its  X-Ray  products,  now  so 
vital  in  the  mending  of  men, 
and  for  the  work  of  its  great 
Research  Laboratory. 

In  1888,  when  the  two  "k's", 
the  "o",  the  "d"  and  the  "a" 
were  euphoniously  assembled, 
they  meant  nothing.  To-day 
they  mean  protection  for  you 
in  the  purchase  of  photog- 
raphic goods. 


/f  if  isn't  an  Eastman,  it  isn't  a  k'odak 
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If  it  isn't  an  Eastman 
It  isn't  a  Kodak 
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OUTDOOR  PICTURES   BY  ELECTRIC   LIGHT 


INTERESTING  night  pictures,  that 
are  very  different  from  any 
that  it  is  possible  to  make  by 
daylight,  can  often  be  secured  by 
photographing  the  vvell-1  i  g  h  t  e  d 
streets  of  a  city  on  a  dark  night. 
Those  who  have  never  under- 
taken this  kind  of  work  may  be 
surprised  to  find  that  some  of  the 


pictures  they  obtain  will  record 
things  they  did  not  see  and  will 
fail  to  record  some  of  the  things 
they  did  see. 

We  see  people  and  vehicles  mov- 
ing along  the  streets  at  night,  but 
a.s  we  cannot  photograph  them 
with  snapshot  exposures,  and  do 
not    want   our   picfiu-c   ^^poiled   by 
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blurred  images  of  moving  objects, 
we  prefer  that  these  mo\-ing  ob- 
jects should  not  be  recorded  at  all, 
and  this  is  just  what  happens  in 
outdoor  night  photographj'. 

This  fact  is  illustrated  b}^  Mr. 
Ribotski's  picture,  which  records 
the  brilliant  stationary  lights,  the 
areas  these  lights  illuminated  and 
also  the  brilliant  lights  that  were 
on  the  automobiles  and  electric 
cars  that  were  moving  toward  the 
camera,  but  it  does  not  record  the 
automobiles  and  electric  cars  to 
which  these  lights  were  attached, 
nor  show  the  people  that  must 
have  been  walking  on  the  side- 
walks at  the  hour  the  picture  was 
made— 9  P.  M. 

The  picture  furnishes  no  evi- 
dence that  vehicles  of  any  kind 
were  traveling,  as  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain they  were,  along  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  street,  because  on 
this  side  of  the  street  they  were 


moving  away  from  the  camera,  and 
only  their  non-actinic  red  tail 
lights  were  visible  to  the  lens. 

The  automobiles  that  are  shown 
in  the  picture  were  recorded  be- 
cause they  remained  stationary 
during  the  7^/^  minutes  exposure, 
with  stop  8,  that  the  film  received. 

Had  a  picture  been  made  of  this 
same  street  as  it  appeared  when 
illuminated  by  sunlight,  an  ex- 
posure of  1/50  second,  with  stop  8, 
would  have  been  ample,  and  this 
daylight  exposure  would  have  re- 
corded every  object  that  could 
have  been  seen  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  lens,  so  that  the  daj'- 
light  picture  would,  consequently, 
have  been  verj^  different  than  the 
one  that  was  obtained  at  night. 

When  we  consider  that  the  night 
scene  received  22,500  times  the 
exposure  that  would  have  been 
necessar>'  for  the  day  scene  we  will 
appreciate  why  pictures  made   at 
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night  record  dark-toned  objects 
only  when  they  remain  stationary 
during  the  period  of  exposure. 

Among  other  interesting  subjects 
for  outdoor  night  photography  are 
buildings  that  are  brightly  illumin- 
ated. The  pictures  by  Mr.  Har- 
grave  and  Mr.  Wylie  suggest  the 
possibilities  of  this  kind  of  work. 

The  exposure  to  give  for  night 
scenes  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
brightness  of  the  light  that  the 
subject  reflects  to  the  lens,  and  on 
the  size  of  the  stop  used.  Since 
the  larger  the  stop  the  shorter  will 
be  the  exposure  needed,  it  is  re- 
commended that  a  stop  not  smaller 
than  No.  8  (/.ID  be  used,  so  that 
the  exposure  will  not  be  unduly 
prolonged. 

When  the  focus  is  set  for  the 
approximate  distance  from  the  lens 
to  the  subject  this  stop  will  give 
sufficient    depth    of    focus    for    all 


subjects  that  are  50  feet  or  farther 
from  the  camera. 

When  using  a  single  lens  fixed 
focus  camera,  which  has  no  stop 
marked  8  or  11,  use  the  largest 
stop  and  give  the  same  exposure 
(5  to  10  minutes)  that  you  would 
give  with  an  anastigmat  or  recti- 
linear lens. 

The  short  exposure  which  Mr. 
Ribotski's  picture  received  was  re- 
quired because  of  the  size  of  stop 
employed — No.  8,  which  on  Anas- 
tigmats  is  /.ll.  Had  stop  16  been 
used  the  same  record  would  have 
taken  15  minutes. 

When  photographing  buildings 
that  are  illuminated  by  arc  lights 
the  most  pleasing  results  are  ob- 
tained when  the  lights  themselves 
are  not  included  in  the  picture. 
Whether  the  arc  lights  will  or  will 
not  be  included  in  the  picture  can 
always  be  determined  by  looking 
in  the  finder. 
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now    THE   MOUSE   TRAP   PRINCIPLE   WAS   APPLIED    TO    THE 
PICTURE-CAPTURE    OF    THE    HAWK 


GRAFLEXIXG  A  HAWK 

BY    HOWARD    TAY 
Illustrated  zvith  Graflex 

FOR  a  long  time  we  had  been 
yearning  to  procure  some 
close-up  Graflex  portraits  of 
our  wild  life  friends  in  action. 
There  seemed  to  be  but  one  prac- 
tical waj-  to  do  this:  to  induce  the 
subject  to  take  his  own  picture 
through  the  medium  of  a  bit  of 
thread  attached  to  shutter  trip  and 
operated  from  a  distance.  It  is 
frequently  impossible,  as  we  have 
learned  by  experience,  to  approach 
near  enough  to  the  creatures  of 
the  wilderness,  to  photograph  them 
by  holding  the  camera  in  the  hands. 
'We  had  found  the  thread 
method  of  obtaining  self  portraits 
successful  when  applied  to  the 
Premo,  as  the  shutter  on  that  in- 
strument snaps  ver>'  easily;  but 
with  the  Grafiex  release  it  is  a 
different  matter.     It  requires  not 


WITH  A  MOUSE  TRAP 

LOR    MIDDLETOX 

Pictures  by  the  Author 
simply    a    touch,    but    a    steady 
downward  pull  to  release  the  focal 
plane  shutter. 

We  were  still  cudgeling  our 
brains  for  an  idea,  when  Marie 
cavight  her  finger  in  a  "Hold  Fast" 
mouse  trap,  and  solved  the  prob- 
lem. Hearing  a  cr>'  of  pain  from 
the  direction  of  the  cellar,  I  in- 
vestigated to  find  my  little  wife 
nursing  an  injured  member  and 
making  uncomplimentarj-  remarks 
about  traps  that  went  off  half 
cocked. 

"I  scarcely  touched  the  pesky 
thing,"  she  assured  me,  while  a  big 
tear  threatened.  "I  was  just  look- 
ing to  see  if  the  bait  was  in  place 
on  the  pedal,  when  Snap!  it  got 
me  by  the  finger." 

If  the  trap  had  a  hair  trigger,  and 
circumstances     certainly     pointed 
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that   way,   and   the   spring   was  of  uiinc  it   hurts!''  and   I  lie  tear  fell 

sufficient   strength   to   operate   the  overboard. 

Graflex,   we   liad   what   we'd   been  "  I've  good   news;    cheer   up,"   1 

waiting  for.     As  I  realized  this,  I  .soothed  licr.     "The  trap  shall  pay 

grinned  in  huge  relief.  a    penalty    for    liurting   you;    we'll 

"  Don't    laugh    at     nie,    partner  put  it  at  work  on  a  new  job." 
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This  is  how  we  hitched  the 
mouse  trap  to  the  Graflex:  We 
bored  a  liole  through  the  base  of 
the  trap,  at  the  pedal  end,  and  ran 
a  thread  through  it  to  pedal.  This 
thread  would  lead  to  the  subject 
and  be  operated  by  it.  A  second 
thread  was  attached  to  the  wire 
loop  that  flips  over  when  the  trap 
is  sprung,  and  whacks  the  mouse — 
or  a  feminine  finger,  as  the  case 
may  be.  This  thread  was  to  snap 
the  camera.  The  final  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  clamp  the  trap,  mech- 
anism side  down,  below  the  Graflex 
in  order  that  the  pull  which  the 
loop  would  make  upon  the  release, 
would  be  directly  downward. 

Rummaging  in  the  garage,  we 
found  two  iron  clamps,  with  thumb 
screw  bolts  attached.  These,  when 
fastened  to  the  trap,  one  at  either 
end,  formed  a  rigid  base,  allowing 
enough  space  between  the  loop 
and  the  ground  for  the  former  to 
operate  freely. 

Now,  for  the  test:  The  camera 
shutter  was  set,  trap  placed  in  po- 
sition beneath  it,  and  threads  con- 
nected. Then  I  pulled  very  gently 
on  the  pedal  thread.  Thud — Snap! 
went  our  double  team — the  scheme 
was  a  practical  one. 

"  Get  the  car,  please,  while  I 
pack  a  lunch,"  and  Marie  was 
racing  kitchenward,  spouting  or- 
ders as  she  ran.  "We're  going 
over  to  Cummings'  cornfield  to 
try  out  this  invention  on  a  hawk." 

"  How  about  the  finger?"  I 
asked  s.ympathetically. 

"  It's  better;  hurry!" 

Thus  relieved  and  encouraged,  I 
brought  the  car  round,  and  we 
were  soon  bowling  along  the  con- 
crete road  toward  our  destination. 


The  reason  Marie  had  picked 
Cummings'  cornfield  was  because 
she  knew  the  shocks  were  full  of 
mice,  aa  she  had  seen  hawks  dive 
into  them,  only  to  rise  again  with 
tiny  rodents  in  their  talons. 

Upon  our  arrival,  we-  drove  a 
stake  into  the  ground,  fastened 
the  Graflex  to  it  with  an  Eastman 
Universal  Clamp,  and  focused  up- 
on the  top  of  the  shock.  Then 
threads  were  run  from  a  telephone 
wire  high  overhead  down  to  a 
forked  stick  just  above  the  ground, 
and  from  that  to  the  pedal  of  the 
trap.  From  the  loop  of  the  trap 
another  thread  ran  to  camera 
shutter. 

Everything  being  in  readiness, 
the  outfit  was  camouflaged  with 
corn  stalks,  and  we  went  back  to 
the  car.  Three  hours  later,  we 
returned  to  find  the  trap  sprung 
and  the  Graflex  release  likewise. 

While  the  evidence  is  all  cir- 
cumstantial, there  being  no  human 
witnesses,  we  are  willing  to  wager 
it  happened  thus:  Mr.  Hawk,  with 
a  mouse  hunger  on,  dove  toward 
the  corn  shock.  It  is  just  prob- 
able he  heard  a  squeak,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  locating  its  source, 
when  his  wide-flung  pinions 
touched  the  thread.  Something 
went  Thud— Snap!  and,  scared 
and  disgusted,  he  fled  away  with- 
out his  dinner. 

However,  it  matters  not  to  us 
how  it  happened;  we  had  pulled 
off  another  stunt  in  wild  life  pho- 
tography— that  is  the  thing  that 
counts. 

"  How  is  the  sore  finger  now, 
honey?"  I  asked  again  as  we 
motored  homeward. 

"  I  had  quite  forgotten  I  owned 
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one,  really,"  came  the  happy  reply. 
Then  with  her  eyes  upon  the  speed 
dial,  my  wildly-elated  companion 
issued  a  peremptoiy  command, 
"We'll  never  reach  our  dark  room 
at  this  snail's  pace;  give  her  gas!" 


I  stamped  on  the  accelerator, 
and  we  arrived  at  the  house  with 
a  steaming  engine — suspense  is  a 
terrible   thing. 

Since  Graflexing  the  hawk  with 
a  mouse  trap,  we  have  tried  out 
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the  same  scheme  on  Jim  Crow, 
and,  as  the  illustration  shows,  we 
were  once  more  successful. 

This  time  we  baited  a  fence  post 
Tv-ith  an  ear  of  corn,  nailing  the 
dinner  fast  so  that  James  would 
be  forced  to  dine  in  the  restaurant 
we   had  prepared   for  him,   for  he 


has  a  habit  of  flying  away  with  his 
meal  when  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
Then  threads  were  suspended  in 
such  a  fashion  that  he  could  not 
fail  to  hit  one,  either  coming  or 
going.  The  picture  shows  him 
making  a  dignified  departure. 


A    I'AIR    PATHFINDER 

.\Jade   zvith   a   zC   Kodak   Jr. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

WHEN  X-rays  were  first  uti- 
lized by  Roentgen  in 
1895,  possibly  no  one 
would  have  dared  prophesy  the 
wonderful  possibilities  of  this  new 
type  of  radiation.  Yet  in  the 
space  of  twenty-four  years,  from 
occupying  a  place  as  a  scientific 
curiosity,  the  rays  have  become  so 
widespread  in  use  in  medical  prac- 
tice, technical  processes  and  sci- 
entific research  as  to  make  them 
absolutely  indispensable. 

A  good  deal  of  this  progress  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  pos- 
sibilities opened  up  through  the 
development  of  photographic  ma- 
terials. The  evolution  of  the  sen- 
sitive   diy    plate    or    film    in    this 


AND  X-RAYS 

progress  has  been  of  prime  im- 
portance. In  1895,  an  exposure  of 
some  five  to  twenty  minutes  was 
required,  in  average  cases,  to  radio- 
graph a  human  hand  or  foot.  To- 
day we  can  make  the  same  ex- 
posure under  similar  conditions  in 
as  many  seconds.  In  1895,  it  was 
impossible  to  radiograph  thick 
parts  of  the  bodj-.  To-day,  bj^  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  latest  photo- 
graphic methods,  we  can  take  an 
X-ray  of  the  chest,  the  stomach  or 
the  spine  in  the  fraction  of  a 
second  if  it  is  desired.  A  short 
description  of  the  fundamentals 
of  this  interesting  phase  of  photo- 
graphy will  probably  be  of  in- 
terest. 


AN    X  R.W    PHOTOGRAPH    O 
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THE    KNEE— SHOWING    THE    SEP- 
ARATED KNEE  CAP  OR  PATELLA 


X-rays,  although  invisible  to  the 
human  eye,  are  now  known  to  be 
a  form  of  radiation  very  similar  to 
our  ordinary  light,  differing  from 
light  only  in  the  wave  length  of 
the  radiating  energy.  The  most 
striking  result  of  this  difference 
is  that  X-rays  will  penetrate  ma- 
terials which  are  quite  opaque  to 
light.  This  is  due  to  the  ex- 
tremely short  wave  lengths  of  X- 
rays,  for  while  light  waves  are 
about  1/50,000  of  an  inch  in 
length,  X-rays  are  only  about 
1/50",000,000  of  an  inch  in  wave 
length.  They  vibrate  with  cor- 
respondingly increased  frequency; 
hence,  while  light  waves  will  be 
"snuffed  out"  or  absorbed  in  pass- 
ing through  certain  materials,  X- 
rays,  because  of  their  extremely 
small  dimensions,  pass  literally 
through  the  atoms  themselves. 

It  follows  from  this  that  X-rays 
will  pass  through  a  substance  in 
proportion   to   the   weight   of   the 


atoms  making  up  the  substance; 
hence,  while  X-raj^s  will  pass 
through  flesh  quite  easily,  this 
being  made  up  of  light  atoms  like 
hydrogen,  oxygen  and  carbon,  they 
are  not  so  readily  transmitted  by 
the  bones  which  contain  heavier 
atoms  like  phosphorus  and  cal- 
cium. 

X-rays  are  generated  when  a 
high  voltage  is  passed  through  a 
specialh'  constructed  vacuum  tube 
into  which  two  terminals  have 
been  sealed.  When  electrical 
charges  from  one  terminal,  called 
the  cathode,  strike  the  other  ter- 
minal, called  the  anode,  while  tra- 
veling at  high  velocity,  at  the  in- 
stant each  particle  strikes,  an  X- 
ray  impulse  is  liberated.  The  ac- 
tion is  very  similar  to  that  of 
striking  a  piece  of  iron  with  suc- 
cessive hammer  blows  until  it  be- 
comes white  hot  and  liberates 
light. 

An  X-ray  outfit,  then,  must  in- 
clude, in  addition  to  a  tube,  a 
means  of  generating  and  control- 
ling high  voltage.  This  is  usually 
accomplished  nowadays  by  the  use 
of  the  transformer,  which  is  so 
constructed  that  it  will  take  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  electricity  of  the 
usual  voltage  of  the  house  circuit 
(about  110  volts)  and  increase  it 
or  "  step  it  up  "  to  a  high  voltage 
of  about  50,000.  The  total  amount 
of  power,  of  course,  is  the  same  in 
both  cases. 

Radiographs  are  made  by  in- 
serting the  object  in  between  a 
photographic  plate  and  an  X-ray 
tube.  The  photographic  plate  is 
usually  contained  in  a  light-proof 
envelope.  The  resulting  negative 
is  practically  an  "  X-ray  shadow  " 
of    the    material    interposed     and 
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must  be  developed  in  the  dark- 
room in  the  same  manner  as  an 
ordinary  negative  made  in  a 
Kodak. 

By  this  method  surgeons  are 
now  enabled  to  diagnose  and  study 
such  deep-seated  disturbances  as 
cancerous  growths,  diseases  of  the 
spine  and  abnormal  conditions  of 
the  head  or  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

X-raj'S  are  also  becoming  one  of 
the  greatest  helps  to  modern  den- 
tistrv.     Small  outfits  mav  now  be 


secured  which'  will  satisfactorily 
take  negatives  of  the  teeth,  on  a 
small  sheet  of  film  inserted  in  the 
mouth,  enabling  the  dentist  to  see 
exactly  the  conditions  at  the  root 
of  the  tooth  and  determine  if  it 
has  been  properly  treated. 

Considering  the  wonderful  strides 
that  have  been  made  in  the  short 
time  since  the  rays  have  been 
used,  it  is  only  logical  to  conclude 
that  the  next  generation  will  see 
e\en  more  wonderful  possibilities 
opened  up. 
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IXTEXSIFYIXG  NEGATIVES  WITH  PYRO 


IX  our  May  number  we  di- 
rected attention  to  the  stain 
image  which  is  embedded  with 
the  silver  image  in  pyro  developed 
negatives,  and  we  pointed  out  that 
the  influence  which  this  stain  im- 
age has  on  the  printing  quality  of 
the  negative  is  as  important  as 
that  of  the  silver  image. 

Since  in  a  pyro-developed  nega- 
tive the  stain  image  is  a  duplicate 
of  the  silver  image,  and  acts  as  an 
intensifier  of  the  silver  image,  it  is 
apparent  that  it  should  be  possible 
to  intensify  a  negative  with  pyro 
if  the  depth  of  the  color  of  the 
stain  image  could  be  increased 
after  the  negative  has  been  devel- 
oped, fixed  and  washed.  Repeated 
experiments  ha\'e  demonstrated 
that   this  can  be  done. 

A  negative  that  is  to  be  intensi- 


fied with  pyro  must  first  be  placed 
in  water,  left  there  for  about  half 
an  hour,  and  then  bleached  in  the 
following  solution: 

Water 16  ounces 

Potassium    Bromide    .     .   75  grains 
Potassium   Ferricyanide  .    yi   ounce 

It  must  be  left  in  this  bleaching 
bath  until  the  entire  image  has 
bleached,  clear  through  to  the  base 
of  the  emulsion.  The  easiest  way 
of  determining  when  the  image  is 
entirely  bleached  is  by  using  the 
bleaching  bath  in  a  white  enamel 
tray,  and,  after  the  emulsion  side 
has  turned  white,  turning  the  nega- 
tive over  and  allowing  the  bleach- 
ing bath  to  act  until  no  dark  tones 
can  be  seen  in  the  image  on  the 
back  of  the  negative. 

The  negative  must  then  be 
washed    for   about    20    minutes   in 
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running  water,  or,  if  running  water 
is  not  available,  for  20  minutes  in 
six  or  more  changes  of  water  in  a 
tray.  After  it  has  been  washed  it 
must  be  exposed  to  a  strong  white 
light.  A  few  seconds  exposure  to 
strong  daylight  is  sufficient,  but  if 
artificial  light  is  u.sed  the  exposure 
should  be,  say,  half  a  minute  to  a 
60  watt  mazda  or  a  Welsbach  gas 
lamp,  holding  it  close  to  the  light. 

Unless  the  negative  is  exposed  to 
a  strong  white  light  after  it  has 
been  bleached  it  cannot  be  re-de- 
veloped, for  the  reason  that  the 
red  prussiate  of  potash  dissolved 
the  metallic  silver,  which  then 
united  with  the  bromide  of  potash 
and  formed  silver  bromide. 

In  re-developing  the  negative  we 
change  this  silver  bromide  back  to 
metallic  silver,  but  this  can  only 
be  done  after  the  silver  bromide 
has  been  acted  on  by  light. 


While  the  red  prussiate  bleacher 
acts  on  the  silver  it  does  not  affect 
the  pj'ro  stain,  and  by  re-develop- 
ing the  negative  with  pyro  we 
restore  the  original  silver  deposit 
and  also  add  more  color  to  the 
stain. 

Any  pyro  de\eloper  that  does 
not  contain  an  excess  of  sulphite  of 
soda  will  materially  deepen  the 
color  of  the  pyro  stain  when  the 
negative  is  re-developed. 

Both  of  our  illustrations  were 
made  on  the  same  grade  of  paper. 
Fig.  1  shows  the  print  obtained 
from  a  negative  that  was  originally 
developed  with  pyro,  and  Fig.  2 
shows  the  print  obtained  from  the 
same  negative  after  it  had  been 
bleached  and  then  re-developed 
with  one  of  the  powders  prepared 
for  use  in  the  SVii-inch  Kodak  film 
Tank.  This,  like  all  the  powders 
made   for   use    in   the    Kodak   and 
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Premo  Film  Tanks,  is  a  pyro 
powder. 

This  powder  was  dissolved  in 
onb^  seven  ounces  of  water,  mak- 
ing a  rapid  acting  re-developer. 
Nothing  is  gained  bj-  re-developing 
slowly  with  a  dilute  developer,  as 
all  that  re-developing  does  is  to 
blacken  the  silver,  and,  the  only 
silver  available  is  that  which  was 
blackened  in  the  first  development 
which  made  the  latent  image  in 
the  film  visible. 

Any  negative  that  lacks  contrast 
can  be  re-developed  and  thus 
intensified,  with  pyro,  no  matter 
with  what  kind  of  developer  it  wa^ 
originally  developed. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  intensification  will  not 
add   detail  to   a  negative.     All   it 


can  do  is  to  increase  the  contrast 
between  the  tones  of  a  negative,  so 
that  after  intensification  the  nega- 
tive will  make  prints  that  will  have 
deeper  shadows  together  with 
stronger  highlights  than  could  be 
obtained  in  any  prints  made  from 
the  negative  before  it  was  intensi- 
fied. Nothing  can  be  gained  by 
intensifying  a  negative  that  is 
fogged  (gray  instead  of  transparent 
in  the  deepest  shadows)  because 
this  fog  consists  of  silver,  and  by 
intensifying  this  silver  the  fog  is 
made  denser.  The  only  negatives 
that  can  be  materially  improved  by 
intensification  are  those  that  are 
free  from  fog  and  were  under- 
developed. After  negatives  have 
been  intensified  they  should  be 
thorough]}'   washed. 
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.-.  ^i:  If /:„',:  C-.  ,".»/;,■    zcitli    the  same   camera,   each    fcccii 
ind    dciclopmoit.       The    left    liand    picture    shozis 
effect  of  sun   shining   on    lens 


FOGGING  THE  PICTURE  WHILE   MAKING 
THE  EXPOSURE 


-^^7^  HEX  making  pictures 
W'      against  the  light,  with  the 

▼  *  chief  source  of  light  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  camera,  or  in 
front  and  to  one  side  of  the  camera, 
the  lens  should  alwaj-s  be  shaded  so 
that  as  much  a^  possible  of  the 
light  that  is  not  reflected  from  the 
subject  will  be  prevented  from 
reaching  the  lens. 

The  light  that  makes  the  pic- 
ture is  that  which  the  subject  re- 
flects to  the  lens,  and  all  other 
light  which  enters  the  lens  is  of  no 
benefit  whatever  to  the  picture. 

Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  good 
results  than  strong  sunlight  shining 
on  the  lens  during  the  period  of  ex- 
posure. It  will  fog  the  picture 
ever}'  time. 

The  effect  which  sunlight,  shin- 
ing on  the  lens  while  the  film  is 
being  exposed,  has  on  the  finished 
picture,  may  be  compared  with  the 
effect  it  has  on  our  vision  when  we 
view    a    landscape    with    the    sun 


shining  in  our  eyes;  and  the  effect 
which  shading  the  lens,  so  as  to 
keep  the  sunlight  out,  has  on  the 
picture,  may  be  compared  with  the 
effect  which  shading  our  eyes  to 
keep  the  sunlight  out  has  on  the 
clearness  with  which  we  can  see 
the  landscape. 

The  facts  we  have  stated  are 
well  known  to  all  experienced  pho- 
tographers, but  probably  few  have 
seen  as  exact  a  comparison  of  the 
results  obtained  when  sunlight 
does,  and  when  it  does  not,  shine 
on  the  lens  as  is  shown  bj^  our 
illustration. 

The  two  pictures  composing  this 
illustration  were  made  with  a 
Stereo  Kodak — a  camera  which  has 
two  lenses  in  a  double  shutter 
which  simultaneously  makes  two 
exposures  on  adjoining  sections  of 
the  film.  -Both  negatives  received 
exactly  the  same  exposure,  with 
the  same  stop,  and,  as  they  were 
developed    together    in    the    tank, 
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both  received  exactly  the  same 
development. 

The  Kodak  was  placed  on.  a 
tripod  for  making  the  exposure,  the 
lenses  were  stopped  down  to  64 
and  a  20  minute  exposure  given. 
After  the  shutter  had  been  opened 
the  writer  left  the  Kodak  to  attend 
to  some  other  work.  On  returning, 
just  before  the  expiration  of  the 
20  minute  period,  he  noticed  that 
sunlight  was  coming  through  a 
window  near  the  camera  and  was 
shining  on  one   of  the  lenses. 

It  is  evident  that  the  sunlight  did 
not  shine  on  the  lens  for  more  than 
a  few  moments  during  the  time  the 
shutter  was  open,  because  only  a 
narrow  line  of  sunlight  could  be 
seen  touching  the  margin  of  the  lens, 
at  the  time  the  shutter  was  closed. 

A  comparison  of  these  two  pic- 
tures will  show  the  importance  of 
always  shading  the  lens  when 
strong  front  or  side  light  is  apt  to 
shine  on  it. 


When  making  pictures  of  sun- 
rises and  sunsets  it  will,  of  course, 
be  impossible  to  keep  the  strong 
front  light  out  of  the  lens,  but  such 
pictures  should  only  be  made  when 
the  sun  is  behind  clouds  or  is  seen 
through  a  yellowish  or  reddish 
haze.  A  safe  rule  for  this  kind  of 
work  is,  never  to  include  the  sun 
in  the  picture  unless  it  is  possible 
to  look  steadily  at  it  without  dis- 
comfort, and  then  to  stop  the  lens 
to  16  and  give  an  exposure  that  is 
not  slower  than  1/50  of  a  second. 
With  fixed  focus  cameras  the  ex- 
posure may  be  a  snapshot  with  the 
next  to  the  smallest  stop. 

Xo  matter  what  kind  of  camera 
is  used,  or  whether  it  is  used  on  a 
tripod  or  is  held  in  the  hands,  the 
lens  can  always  be  shaded  by  hold- 
ing something  a  short  distance  in 
front  of  it.  in  such  a  position  that 
it  cannot  be  seen  in  the  finder,  so 
that  it  will  cast  a  shadow  on  the 
lens. 


. 
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A  "  CLOSE-UP  "  OF  THE  CAI.LS  FROM   WHICH  PYRO  IS  OBTAINED 


HOW  PYRO  IS  OBTAINED 


A  LL  who  are  close  observers  have 

/\  often  seen  swellings  or  ex- 
-^  J^  crescences  on  the  branches 
of  some  species  of  trees.  These 
growths  are  hard  and  have  a  rough 
surface. 

Whether  found  on  fruit  or  shade 
trees,  on  the  trees  of  the  field,  the 
trees  of  the  forest,  or  on  the  rose 
bushes  in  our  dooryards,  they  are 
all  due  to  the  same  cause — the 
puncturing  of  the  branch  by  an 
insect,  which  deposits  an  egg  in  the 
soft  tissue  which  underlies  the  bark. 

The  insect  wounds  the  tree  and 
introduces  an  unwelcome  guest 
into  the  wound.  In  seeking  to  re- 
pair the  damage  the  tree  builds  a 
prison  around  the  intruder,  which 
happens  to  be  just  what  the  in- 
truder needs,  for  after  it  has 
hatched  from  the  egg  the  material 
of  which  the  prison  is  composed 
supplies  it  with   food  until  it  has 


attained  a  certain  stage  in  its  de- 
velopment, after  which  it  cuts 
through  the  prison  wall  and  rounds 
out  its  life  in  the  open  air. 

These  excrescences  are  known  as 
galls,  and  when  they  are  especially 
rich  in  tannin,  as  are  those  on  the 
oak  and  the  sumach,  they  have  a 
commercial   value. 

For  many  years  these  galls  have 
been  exported  from  Asia  Minor  and 
the  East  Indies.  At  the  present 
time  large  quantities  are  also  being 
shipped  out  of  China,  and  it  is  from 
these  galls  that  pyro,  which  has 
those  peculiar  properties,  possessed 
by  no  other  developing  agent,  to 
which  we  directed  attention  in  the 
May  KoDAKERY,  is  made. 

In  the  manufacture  of  pyro  the 
galls  are  ground  and  are  then 
placed  in  water,  in  large  vats,  where 
they  are  allowed  to  ferment  for 
several  weeks.     After  the  alcohol, 
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acid  and  otiier  products  of  fermen- 
tatioa  have  been  removed  by  ap- 
plying pressure,  in  a  press  that 
somewhat  resembles  an  ordinary 
wine  press,  the  residue  is  trans- 
ferred to  tanks  where  it  is  dissolved 
in  boiling  water.  The  liquid  thus 
obtained  is  drawn  off,  boiled  down 
and  cooled,  gallic  acid  crystals 
being  formed  as  the  temperature 
lowers. 

After  the  crystals  have  been  sep- 
arated from  the  liquid  they  are 
again  placed  in  water  and  boiled 
under  pressure,  the  gases  that 
form  during  this  boiling  process 
escaping  through  .  safety  valves 
that  are  provided  for  the  purpose. 

The  mixture  is  then  placed  in 
drying  pans  and  after  all  the  mois- 
ture    has     been     evaporated     the 


GALLS   AND  M  ACIIIXE  IN  WHICH 
TIIKY    ARE    GROUND 


VATS  IN  WIIICII   GALLS 
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residue  is  working  in  jacketed 
stills  to  obtain  the  pyro  crystals. 

The  crystals  that  are  taken  from 
the  stills  are  in  large  lumps  which 
are  ground  to  form  the  crystal  pyro 
that  is  furnished  by  Kodak  dealers. 

Before  the  war  most  of  the  pyro 
that  was  used  here  was  manufac- 
tured in  Europe,  but  during  the 
war  it  became  evident  that  Amer- 
ica must  either  manufacture  pyro 
III  large  quantities  or  get  along 
with  the  restricted  supply  that 
luirope  would  be  able  to  furnish. 

Pyro  is  only  one  of  the  essential 
iliemicals  that  the  war  made 
-carce  and  expensive.  To  meet  this 


On  the  left.  Press  used  in  Ex- 
tracting Liquor  from  Galls  after 
Fermentation.  Below,  in  back- 
ground. Cooling  Tank  in  which 
Gallic  Acid  Crystals  are  Formed. 
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emergency  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  enlarged  its  chemical 
plant  to  include  the  manufacture 
of  p3'ro  and  produce  it,_  in  spite 
of  great  difficulties,  in  exceptional 
purity  and  at  a  price  that  was  low 
compared  with  the  cost  of  other 
developers. 

The  present  output  of  pyro  at 
the  Kodak  Park  Works  is  more 
than  15,000  ounces  per  week,  and 
with  additions  that  have  again 
been  made  'to  the  plant  this  out- 
put will  be  doubled. 

Eastman  Crystal  Pjto  is,  as  its 
name  indicates,  pyro  in  crystal 
form.  It  has,  grain  for  grain,  the 
same  strength  and  consequently 
the  same  developing  power  as  the 
older  form  of  re-sublimed  pyro, 
but,  unlike  the  latter,  it  will  not 
fly  about  like  dust  and  .settle  down, 
where  it  might  come  in  contact 
with  films  and  prints. 

It  is  one  of  the  Kodak  Tested 


CRYSTAL  PYRO  RE.VDY  FOR 
GRINDING 


Chemicals  and  it  is  the  pyro  that 
is  used  in  the  Kodak  and  Premo 
Tank  Powders. 


TR.WKI.I.KRS    IX    MONTKNKCRO 
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SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  TALKS 

PREPAREDNESS 

SUM^IER  is  at  hand  and  every  camera,  even  the  one  that 
may  have  done  but  Httle  work  during  the  winter,  will 
soon  be  busy. 

If  your- camera  was  idle  during  the  winter  months  the  lens 
will  need  cleaning.  The  best  way  to  clean  it  is  to  dust  it  with 
a  camel  hair  brush,  then  breathe  on  the  lens  and  wipe  it  with  a 
clean  linen  handkerchief  that  has  been  made  soft  by  repeated 
humdering. 

Should  there  be  dust  inside  your  camera  remove  it,  or  it  will 
settle  on  the  film  and  make  transparent  spots  (pinholes)  in  the 
negatives. 

If  you  are  using  an  old-style  Kodak  that  has  no  Autographic 
Back  your  dealer  can  transform  it  into  an  Autographic  Kodak, 
provided  it  is  one  of  the  following  models:  Xo.  1  Junior.  No. 
lA  Junior,  Xo.  lA  R.  R.  Type,  Xo.  lA  Special.  Xo.  3  Folding, 
Xo.  3  Special,  3A  Folding,  3A  Special,  Xo.  4  Folding,  No.  4A 
Folding. 

With  an  Autographic  Back  fitted  to  one  of  these  models  you 
can  write  the  date,  and  such  other  facts  as  you  desire  to  record, 
on  Autographic  Film  immediately  after  making  the  exposure. 

Should  your  camera  have  suffered  any  injury  it  may  need 
the  attention  of  the  makers.  In  this  case  have  your  dealer  send 
It  to  the  makers  without  delay  so  that  it  may  be  put  in  perfect 
working  order  and  be  ready  when  you  need  it. 

Do  you  meet  with  any  problems  in  your  photographic  work 
that  you  cannot  readily  solve?  We  will  be  glad  to  help  you 
solve  them,  free  of  charge. 


Address  all  Communications, 

Service  Dep.artmext,  Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited, 

Toronto,  Canada. 
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Pocket  Premo 

Easy   to    Use  —  Easy  to  Carry 


So  small  it  will  slip  easil}-  into  a  side  pocket — . 
yet  it  makes  2^  x  334^  pictures. 

Loads  in  dajdight  with  a  Premo  Film  Pack, 
containing  twelve  exposures.  And  the  camera 
can  be  used  so  quickly  and  surely.  Just  draw 
down  the  front  bed  —  and  >'ou  are  ready. 
No  focusing.     No  adjustments. 


At  your  Kodati  Dcater' s 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO. 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


LIMITED 
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Kodak    Film 
Tank 

Price,  $3.50  up 
Fo?^  Developing 


Kodak  Amateur 
Printer 

•    Price,  $10.00 

For  Printing 


The  combination  of  the  Kodak 
Film  Tank  and  the  Kodak 
Amatenr  Printer  makes  every 
amateur  his  own  finishing  de- 
partment. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's 
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WHEN  you  return  home  and  find  that  the 
pictures  you  made  under  all  kinds  of  con- 
ditions, are  just  as  you  wanted  them, — there  is 
added  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  picture  making. 
And  you  will  know  when  and  where  every  ])icture 
was  made — because  you  wrote  it  on  the  film,  at 
the  time. 

The  11  GRAFLEX 

Autographic 
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PYRO 

A  Kodak   Tested  Chemical 

We  make  it  ourselves  and  test  it  ourselves  so 
we  know  for  a  certaint}'  that  it  is  clieuiically 
pure,  photographically  right.  That's  the  reason 
we  include  it  in  the  list  of  Kodak  Tested 
Chemicals  and  stamp  it  with  this  seal  of 
confidence: 


Look  for  this  seal  on  every  container 
— and  find  it. 


THE  PRICE 

Eastman    Pyro    Developer    Powders,    per    package    five 

powders,  in  sealed  glass  tubes  ....     |0.25 

Ivistman  Permanent  Crystal  Pyro,  per  1-ounce  bottle       .         .44 
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TORONTO.  CANADA 
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For  extremely  flat  iieg^athes — 

CONTRAST    VELOX 

For  lueak  negatives — 

REGULAR    VELOX 

For  strono-  nfoalives — 

SPECIAL    VELOX 

These  three  degrees  of  contrast  fit  \"elox  for 
any  amateur  negative.  The  best  ])rint  >ou  can 
get  on  Velox  is  the  best  \^x\x\X. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


Each  Kodak  Anastigmat  is  fashioned  to  conform 
to  a  master  glass  that  is  realh'  another  lens  of 
equal  but  opposite  cur\'ature.  The  master  glass 
represents  the  perfect  optical  curve  and  the  lens 
must  fit  it  exactly — exactly. 

The  test  to  determine  when  this  result  has  been 
secured  is  a  x^xy  delicate  and  verj'  prett}'  opera- 
tion. If,  when  the  expert  brings  the  lens  into 
contact  with  the  glass,  vari-colored  light  rings 
appear,  some  slight  difference  in  curvature  must 
exist.  Even  though  this  difference  may  be  infini- 
tesimal, the  light  rings  flash  their  warning. 

It  is  only  when  careful  readjustment  on  the 
polishing  machine  has  successfully  corrected  this 
error  and  the  absence  of  light  rings  proves  this 
fact,  that  the  lens  is  good  enough  to  become  a 
Kodak  Anastigmat. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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CANADIAN  KODAK  CO..  Li/AiTED 

TORONTO.  CANADA. 


Two"kY\an'V\a''d" 
and  an    a 

In  1888  when  the  above  letters  were 
first  euphonioush^  assembled  they 
meant  nothing.  To-day  they  mean 
protection  for  you  in  the  purchase 
of  photographic  goods. 

Arranged  to  spell  "Kodak,"  they  signify 
certain  prodncts  of  the  Kodak  Companies, 
snch  as  Kodak  Cameras,  Kodak  Tripods  and 
Kodak  Film  Tanks. 

Kodak  is  onr  registered  and  common  law 
trade-mark  and  cannot  be  rightfully  applied 
except  to  goods  of  our  manufacture. 


If  it  isu'l  an  Eastman^ 
it  isnt  a  Kodak 
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You  can  make  pictures  of  YOL ' — wit/i  a 


KODAK 
SELF-TIMER 


Price,   $1.^ 


You  set  this  cleverl}'  conceived  device  and  then 
take  up  3'our  position  in  front  of  the  lens.  A 
second  later — or  even  three  minutes  later,  ac- 
cording to  adjustment,  the  familiar  "click" 
tells  you  that  the  exposure  is  made. 
With  a  Kodak  Self  Timer,  not  only  ^ire  self-por- 
traits possible  but  everybody  can  be  in  tlie 
group. 

The  cable  release,  the  equipment  on  all  the  new- 
model  Folding  Kodaks,  is  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  the  operation  of  the  Timer.  Older  models 
regularl}'  furnished  with  the  Kodak  Automatic 
vShutter,  the  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter,  the 
Compound  Shutter  or  the  Optimo  Shutter  may 
be  equipped  with  the  cable  release  at  small  cost. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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/(  //c((    all   ilic   ubjccis   of  iiiicicii    ui   a   luintntii'c   are   more   than   Soo  feet  from 
the  camera  the  subject  should  be  classed  as  an  extremely  distant  landscape 

THE  EXPOSURES  TO  GIVE   FOR   OUTDOOR 
SUBJECTS 

The  rectilinear  and  anastigmat  lenses  thai  are  fitted  to  Kodak,  I'remo, 
Cycle,  Graphic  and  Brownie  cameras  are  always  mounted  in  shutters. 
The  various  speeds  at  which  these  shutters  work,  and  the  various  stops 
with  which  the  lenses  are  equipped  are  marked  on  the  jront  oj  each 
shutter. 

The  speed  marking.^,  and  also  the  stop  markings,  on  the  various  sizes 
and  kinds  of  shutters   to   which  rectilinear  and  anastigmat   lenses  are 
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fitted  are  necessarily  differetit.  All  of  these  shutters  have,  however, 
speed  markings  of  25  and  50,  which  represent  exposures  of  1/25  and 
1/50  of  a  second,  and  they  all  have  stops  marked  4,  S,  16  and  32  or, 
stops  marked  j.7.7  or  8,  11,  16  and  22. 

Experience  has  convinced  us  that  a  simple  exposure  table,  which  solves 
the  outdoor  exposure  problem  by  recommending  the  use  oj  a  single 
shutter  speed  and  only  a  jeiv  stops,  u  much  more  valuable  jor  a  be- 
ginner in  photography  than  a  table  that  refers  to  all  the  shutter  speeds, 
and  all  the  stops  that  the  shutter  may  have. .  The  other  shutter  speeds 
and  stops  are  oj  value  jor  kinds  oj  work  that  will  be  referred  to  in 
future  numbers  of  Kodakery,  but  they  can  be  ignored  by  the  beginner 
ivho  wishes,  first  of  all,  to  learn  the  simplest  way  to  get  good  results, 
with  ease  and  certainty,  in  ordinary  outdoor  work. 

The  photographer  who  uses  a  rectilinear  or  an  anastigmat  lens,  and 
prefers,  at  times,  to  use  these  other  stops  and  other  shutter  speeds  in  his 
outdoor  work  can  quickly  determine,  by  referring  to  the  article  on  page 
22,  entitled,  "The  Relation  Between  Shutter  Speed  and  Lens  Stop," 
which  other  shutter  speeds  must  be  used  with  other  stops  to  secure  the 
same  relative  exposure  as  is  secured  ivith  tliose  thai  the  table  recommends. 

The  first  table  in  the  following  article  applies  to  all  cameras  that  are 
fitted  with  rectilinear  or  atwstigynat  lenses. 
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The  second  table  applies  to  all  fixed  jocus,  sitiyle  lens  cameras  {like 
the  box  type  oj  Brownies  and  Premos)  that  have  but  one  shutter  speed. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  jollowing  tables  we  have  ignored  all  fine  calcu- 
lations, and  have  also  ignored  the  fact  that  an  exposure  that  would  be 
absolvtely  correct  at  nine  o' dork  on  a  cloudless  day  would  not  be  absolutely 
ciirn  el  nl  luion  of  llic  .<finii  ihnj.hut  ((dkIIk  n  is  the  reason  whythi  <  xposures 
r<  rmniiii  mh  il  in.  lln  .<,  lahh  s  iji,  lil  (/ikhI  n  salts  under  wid(  Ifi  rnryinij  i  ondi- 
tions)  tin  Idhfinl,  oj  Kastninu.  lil  in  is  so  ijn  at  that  a  very  ronsnh  n:l>lr  over- 
exposure can  be  given  without  injuring  tlo  printing  qunliti/  of  the  negative. 


NEARLY  all  of  the  outdoor  sub- 
jects that  we  ordinarily  pho- 
tograph during  the  daylight 
hours  may  be  classed  in  four 
groups,  and,  as  the  exposure  that 
each  group  requires  is  easily  memo- 
rized, the  outdoor  exposure  problem 
can  be  reduced  to  the  single  ques- 
tion of  determining  in  which  groujt 
the  subject  belongs. 

By  examining  our  illustrations, 
each  of  which  bears  the  number  of 
the  group  in  which  it  is  classed  in 
the  accompanying  exposure  tables. 


it  should  be  easy  for  the  photogra- 
pher to  decide  in  which  group  the 
outdoor  subject  he  wishes  to  pho- 
tograph does  belong,  then,  by  giv- 
ing the  exposure  recommended  in 
the  table  that  applies  to  the  kind  of 
camera  he  is  using,  a  negative  can 
bo  made  from  which  good  prints 
ciii  be  obtained. 

The  exposures  recommended  are 
neither  the  shortest  nor  the  longest 
that  will  give  good  re-sults  with 
Eastman  Film,  the  latifiide  of 
wiiich  is  so  great  that   it   will  take 
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L'-scd   in   Group   T'iVO   because   the  gi  eater  part   of   it   received 
the   direct  light  from  the  sky 


Group  Three 
Jii  ftrept  seene$  there  are  always  mor 


dark   than   light  tones 
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Group  Three 

A    tiearby   landscafe  scene,  sliozving   little  sky.      Note  that   in   this  picture  the  yreatc 

part    of    the   subject    is   shaded.     Dark    tones    predominate,    while    in    the 

picture   on    the   opposite  page    the   greater   part   of    the  subject 

receives    the    direct    light    from    the   sky 


care  of  any  reasonable  errors  in 
exposure.  They  are  averages  that 
have  been  obtained  from  a  com- 
parison of  thousands  of  exposures 
and  they  are  as  good  for  use  on 
sunny  days  in  winter  as  on  days  of 
summer  sunshine. 


Wlien  tiip  day  is  cloudy  bright 
the  exposures  should  be  from  two 
to  three  times  as  long,  and  when 
the  day  is  dull  the  exposure  should 
be  from  foin-  to  eight  times  as 
long,  as  those  mentioned  in  the 
tables. 


Outdoor    Exposure    Tablk    for  Cameras  that  have  Rkcth.inear 
OR  Anastigmat  Lenses 

'  i'Jl.    hours  after  sunrise   until 


hours  before  sunset   on 

daxs  'C'hen 

the  sun    is 

shining 

Sliuttrr 
Spued 

Reitillnear 
I.Hiises 
Stop 

Anaslignwt 
Lenses 
Stop 

Group  1 — Snow,  Marine  and  Beach  Scene; 
Extremely  Distant  Landscapes 

Group  2 — Ordinary  Landscapes  Showing 
Sky,  with  a  Principal  Object  in 
the    Foreground 1 

Group  3 — Nearby   Landscapes  showing   little 

or  no  sky — Groups,  Street  Scenes,     1 

Group  4 — Portraits  in  the  Open  Shade,  not 
under  Trees  or  the  Roof  of  a 
Porch — Shaded  Nearby  Scenes     .     1/25 


1/25 


25 


32 


7.7  or  I 
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i-S^H 

^i 

Group    Four 

);    i):ah:iu/    snapsliot   portraits   out    of    doors.    Iw   sine    there    is    no 
roof    or    tree    top    above    the   subject 

OiTDOOK  Exposure  Table  for  Fixed  Focus  Box  Cameras  that 
HAVE  Single  Lenses 

For  2]^2   hours  after  sunrise  until  ^'/2    hours  before  sunset  on   days  zvheu   the  sun  is 
shining 

Group  1 — Snow.  Marine  and  Beach  Scenes — 

Extremely  Distant  Landscapes,  Snapshot  with  Second  Stop 
Grotp  2 — Ordinary      Landscapes      Showing 

Sky,   with   a  Principal   Object   in 

the  Foreground Snapshot  with  Largest  Stop 

Croup  3— Nearby  Landscapes  showing  lit- 
tle   or    no    sky — Groups,    Street 

Scenes Snapshot  with  Largest  Stop 

Group  4 — Portraits    in    the    Open    Shade, 

not  under  Trees  or  the  Roof  of  a 

Porch— Shaded  Nearby  Scenes   .  1  second  with  Third  Stop 


To  make  a  time  exposure  with  a 
fixed  focus  Brownie  Camera  draw 
out  the  time  slide  to  "  F,"  and, 
with  a  fixed  focus  Premo,  move  the 
time  lever  over  to  "  T."  It  takes 
two  movements  of  the  shutter  lever 


for  making  a  time  exposure — one 
pressure  for  opening  the  shutter 
and  another  for  closing  it. 

It  takes  about  one  second  to 
mentally  pronoimce  "  One  hundred 
and  one." 
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Grovp   Four 

Cloudy-bricjltt   days,   -whoi    no  sharply-outlined  sun   shadou's  can   be  seen,   are 

ideal   for    outdoor   portraiture 
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THE  DATE  ON  THE  FILM 


WASTE  no  opportunities. 
When  you  make  pictures 
be  sure  that  your  film  is 
fresh.  If  you  make  a  bad  print  you 
can  throw  it  away  and  make  an- 
other. When  you  make  a  bad  nega- 
tive you  may  have  wasted  an  op- 
portunity that  will  never  come 
again.  Take  no  unnece.ssary 
chances.  As  a  safeguard  to  pho- 
tographers, an  "expiration  date" 
is  put  on  all  Eastman  Films,  and  no 
film  should  be  put  to  important  use 
after  such  date.  Because  films 
which  have  been  kept  under  proper 
conditions  are  often  good  long  after 
the  expiration  date,  some  people 
get  careless  about  this  matter  of 
fresh  film  and  sooner  or  later  dis- 
appointment follows. 

Remember,  too,  that  film  will 
deteriorate  between  the  time  of 
exposure  and  the  time  of  develop- 


ment even  more  rapidly  than  be- 
fore exposure,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  process  of  passing  through 
the  camera  it  is  exposed  to  air  and 
moisture  as  well  as  to  the  light  that 
comes  through  the  lens  at  the 
instant  of  e.xposure.  In  hot,  damp 
climates,  especially,  it  will  take  up 
moisture  ver>'  rapidly  and  there's 
then  only  one  safe  thing  to  do- 
develop  promptly.  It  does  no  good 
to  wrap  it  up  or  put  it  away  in  a  tin 
box,  for  the  moisture  is  now  in  the 
film  and  the  box  acts  like  a  fireless 
cooker  in  retaining  the  moisture. 

Before  development,  whether  ex- 
posed or  unexposed,  film  should  be 
kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

Always  be  sure  films  are  fresh 
when  you  purchase  them,  and  de- 
velop them  or  have  them  devel- 
oped as  promptly  as  possible  after 
exposure. 


WHEN    SUMMER    DAYS    COME 
Made    with    a    No.    lA    Kodak,    by    William    Bushy 
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THE  I'lCTURi:  STORY  OF  THE  OWL  AND  THE  CROWS 

.4  successful  instance   of  Mouse   Trap   Self   Portraiture 

WE  GRAFLEX  A  MOB  SCENE  IX  BIRDLAM) 

BY    HOWARD    TAYI.OR    MIDDI.ETON 
Illustrated  ■willi  a  Craflcx  Picture  by  the  Author 

IT  is  common  knowledge  among  When  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  find 

authorities    on    birds   that    the  Screecher   abroad   in   the  daytime, 

crow  delights,  above  all  other  he  immediately  takes  advantage  of 

recreations,  in  tormenting  an  owl.  the  night  bird's  being  unable  to  see 
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well  in  daylight,  to  pick  on  him. 
The  fact  that  Screecher  is  helpless 
and  cannot  fight  back  appeals  to 
Black  Jim's  sense  of  humor. 

Marie  and  I,  in  our  numerous 
cross-country  hikes  after  pictures. 
have  caught  James  red-handed  at 
his  favorite  sport,  and  often  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  of  recording 
such  a  scene  photographically. 
Ever  since  adopting  the  mouse  trap 
method  of  self  portraiture  (already 
described  in  detail  in  the  June 
Kodakery),  we  have  been  most 
eager  to  try  it  out  on  Corvus  and 
Screecher. 

The  chance  came  when  we  found 
an  owl  with  his  head  out  of  a  hole 
in  a  dead  chestnut  trunk.  The 
aperture  was  just  large  enough  to 
admit  Marie's  slender  fist,  and, 
although  Screecher  protested  stren- 
uously with  much  sputtering  and 
beak-snapping,  he  was  hauled  forth 
and  carried  to  our  "studio"  in  a 
clearing  a  few  yards  distant.  There 
he  was  deposited  upon  a  limb  and 
requested  to  remain  until  the  arri- 
val of  his  tormentor.  This  required 
no  persuasion  on  the  part  of  the 
photographers  as  he  promptly 
assumed  the  role  of  a  fluffy  feather 
ball  and  fell  fast  asleep. 

We  did  not  anticipate  much  dif- 
ficulty in  attracting  Corvus  to  the 
scene  as  we  had  been  baiting  the 
place  with  corn,  and  had  already 
procured  several  crow  portraits  in 
the  same  locality. 

Now,  to  set  our  Graflex  mouse 
trap.  First,  the  camera  was  placed 
upon  a  sturdy  tripod  (the  ground 
was  frozen  too  hard  to  drive  a  stake) , 
and  focused  upon  the  sleeping  owl. 
Then  the  trap,  clamped  to  its  sub- 
stantial base,  was  placed  beneath 
the  Craflex,  and  threads  attached, 


one  leading  from  the  pedal  of  trap 
to  the  limb  upon  which  Screecher 
slumbered,  by  way  of  an  overhead 
branch ;  the  other  from  loop  of  trap 
to  camera  release.  This  arrange- 
ment left  a  thread  suspended  above 
Screecher  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
crow  while  flying  to  and  fro  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  unsportsmanlike 
game,  could  not  fail  to  hit  it.  This 
touch  upon  the  thread  meant  an 
action  picture;  As  the  pull  came 
upon  the  pedal,  the  trap  would 
spring,  which  in  turn  would  release 
the  shutter  of  the  Graflex. 

Retreating  to  a  distant  hill  top, 
we  watched  through  our  binoculars, 
and,  as  anticipated,  it  was  a  very 
little  while  before  two  sable  avia- 
tors separated  themselves  from  a 
squadron  winging  overhead,  and 
headed  straight  for  Screecher.  One 
settled  on  a  limb  near  his  victim, 
while  the  other  swooped  on  the  owl 
from  above,  cawing  loudly  the  while. 
The  exhibition  lasted  just  a  mo- 
ment, then  both  the  bullies  sprang 
upward,  as  though  urged  by  a  load 
of  shot,  and  departed  across  the 
fields  to  be  seen  no  more. 

Screecher,  who  had  been  mo- 
mentarily awakened  and  annoyed, 
snuggled  once  more  into  slumber, 
and  it  was  thus  we  found  him  when 
we  returned  for  our  camera  outfit. 
We  also  found  the  thread  broken, 
and  mouse  trap  and  camera  shut- 
ter sprung— we  had  Graflexed  a 
mob  scene  in  birdland. 

We  returned  Screecher  to  his 
home  hole  with  tender  care,  none 
the  worse  for  his  exciting  expe- 
rience. 

As  I  write  these  lines,  his  shiver- 
ing cry,  a  low  wailing  whistle, 
comes  to  me  from  across  the  ict>- 
l)()Uiid    itancocas.      HcMc's   to    vou. 


i 
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WIIKN    KMCIITlIOOl)    WAS    IN    l-I.OWICR 
Made  at  Chartrcs,  France,  witli  a  I'rcinu   Caoiera;  slop  76;  i /lo 
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Scieecher !  We  trust  you  will  enjoy 
the  banquet  of  mice  we  left  at  your 
front  door,  and,  furthermore,  it  is 


our  earnest  wish  that  jou  live  long 
to  aid  us  again  in  the  making  of  a 
great  picture. 


1^ 


MIXING  THE  PY 

THE  pyro  developer  that  is  used 
for  developing  films  is  com- 
posed of  pjTo,  sulphite  of  soda, 
carbonate  of  soda  and  water.  The 
pyro  is  the  developing  agent,  the 
carbonate  is  the  energizer  or  accel- 
erator and  the  sulphite  is  the  pre- 
servative. 

The  function  of  the  developer  is 
to  convert  into  metallic  silver  the 
silver  salts  on  which  the  light  has 
acted;  but  neither  pyro  nor  any 
other  developing  agent,  when  used 
alone,  can  do  this.  Nearly  all  de- 
veloping agents  must  be  in  an  alka- 


RO  DEVELOPER 

line  solution,  in  order  to  be  efficient, 
and  the  alkali  that  is  most  gen- 
erally used  is  carbonate  of  soda. 

Water  contains  air  and  air  con- 
tains oxygen.  Pyro,  like  all  other 
developing  agents,  has  an  affinity 
for  oxj'gen,  and  when  pyro  is  dis- 
solved in  plain  water  it  absorbs  the 
oxj'gen  from  the  air  that  is  in  the 
water.  Since  the  energy  of  pyro  is 
increased  when  it  is  in  solution 
with  carbonate  of  soda  it  would 
ciuickly  spoil  if  there  was  nothing 
but  p3'ro  and  carbonate  in  the 
developer. 


TIIK  r.IO  FALLOW  AND  THE   SM.ATX   FRY 
Made  with  a  sA  Folding  Kodak,  by  H.  L.   Vail 
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When  sulphite  of  soda  is  added 
to  the  developer  it  acts  as  a  pre- 
sen^ative  of  the  pyro,  because  like 
pyro,  it  has  a  great  affinity  for 
oxygen,  and  as  a  well-balanced 
pyro  developer  always  contains 
much  more  sulphite  than  pyro  the 
sulphite  absorbs  the  greater  part  of 
the  oxygen,  so  that  the  pyro  can 
perform  its  function  before  it  be- 
comes too  much  oxidized. 

In  mixing  the  pyro  developer  it 
is,  therefore,  important  to  protect 
the  pyro  against  excessive  oxida- 
tion by  dissolving  the  sulphite  and 
the  carbonate  before  adding  the 
pyro  to  the  solution. 

The    pyro    developer    not    only 


develops  the  silver  image  but  also 
deposits  a  stain  image  in  the  nega- 
tive, and  as  this  stain  image  is  an 
oxidation  product  the  developer 
should  not  be  used  a  second  time. 
All  the  Kodak  and  Premo  tank 
powders  contain  two  packages  of 
chemicals.  The  sulphite  and  car- 
bonate are  in  the  thick  package  and 
the  pyro  is  in  the  thin  one.  By 
thoroughly  dissolving  the  contents 
of  the  thick  package  first,  then  add- 
ing and  thoroughly  dissolving  the 
contents  of  the  thin  one,  and  using 
the  developer  promptly  after  it  is 
prepared,  >ou  will  ha\e  a  devel- 
oper that  has  not  been  weakened 
by  oxidation. 


GKTTIXG    READY 
Made  with  a  No.   8  Premo   at 


rOR   Till';    LAI'.NCIIING 

6  P.   M.,   September;  stop   l6;   t  sec. 


FROM  A  KODAK 
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Fig.    1 
Twenty   minutes  after  sunset;  stop  f.ii;   i-2j  sec. 


OUTDOOR  SILHOUETTES 


A  s    we    look    across    the    land- 

/\  scape  on  a  moonlight  night 
-^  A_  and  observe  the  shadow  side 
of  dark-toned  objects,  thej-  appear 
to  be  black  or  very  dark.  When 
these  objects  are  outlined  against 
the  sky  the  only  well-defined  lines 
we  can  see  in  them  are  their 
outlines,  and  these  are  conspic- 
uous solely  because  thej^  are  sil- 
houetted against  a  well-lighted 
background. 

Such  silhouette  effects  as  we  see 
by  moonlight  can  be  recorded  by 
the  camera,  but  we  can  get  better 
results,  in  less  time,  if  we  photo- 
graph them  before  night  begins, 
than  if  we  picture  them  by  moon- 
light. They  can  be  made,  at  any 
hour  of  the  day,  when  the  neces- 
sary- conditions  are  present. 

These  conditions  are,  a  strongly 


lighted  background,  with  a  dark- 
toned  object  that  is  not  strongly 
lighted,  clearl}^  outlined  against 
this  background. 

The  light  conditions  are  some- 
times favorable  just  before  a  storm 
during  any  of  the  daylight  hours, 
and  they  are  always  favorable  just 
before  sunrise  and  just  after  sun- 
set, on  days  when  there  are  no 
dense,  imbroken  masses  of  clouds 
between  the  sun  and  the  earth. 

When  the  sun  is  far  enough  be- 
low the  skyline  of  the  landscape  so 
that  only  that  part  of  the  sky 
which  is  nearest  to  the  sun  is 
brightly  illuminated,  the  light  on 
the  landscape  will  be  compara- 
tively weak,  and  at  this  time  which, 
in  Canada,  is  from  45  to  60  min- 
utes before  sunrise  and  after  sun- 
set, silhouettes  of  the  type  shown 
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Fic.    2 
Just   before  Sunset;  stop  i6;  i-2^  sec. 


in  Fig.  1  of  our  illustrations  can 
be  made. 

Figs.  2  and  3  show  effects  that 
can  be  secured  during  the  hours  of 
sun-shine,  when  the  sun  is  hidden 
behind  banks  of  clouds,  the  edges 
of  which   it   brightly   illuminates. 

Fig.  4  was  made  in  hazy  sunshine. 
The  objects  of  interest  were  sil- 
houetted against  a  bank  of  snow. 
Effects  similar  to  this  can  easily  be 
secured    just    after    sunset,    on    a 


clear  day  in  summer,  if  the  objects 
of  interest  are  outlined  against  the 
western  sky. 

A  picture  of  the  type  of  Fig.  5 
can  only  be  made  shortly  after 
sunrise  or  shortly  before  sunset, 
when  the  sun  is  partly  hidden  by 
clouds.  The  striking  effect  which 
the  photographer  obtained  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  made  the  pic- 
ture with  the  lens  pointed  across  a 
body  of  water,  from  a  viewpoint 


Fic.    3 
Made   by   Cora   Pattee,   at   s  P-    M.;   f.S;   l-zs  sec. 
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which  placed  the  man's  head  be- 
tween the  sun  and  the  lens. 

The  negatives  from  which  all  of 
our  illustrations,  excepting  Fig.  1, 
were  printed  were  developed  in  the 
regular  way — 20  minutes  in  the 
tank,  with  one  tank  powder,  at  a 
temperature  of  65  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. All  of  these  negatives  showed 
faint  detail  in  the  shadows,  but. 
while  all  of  the  exposures  were  long 
enough  for  recording  the  lightest 
tones,  they  were  not  long  enough 
for  recording  more  than  faint  traces 
of  the  detail  in  the  dark  ones.  As 
a  consequence,  everything  below 
the  sky  was  badly  under-exposed 
and  the  negatives  were,  there- 
fore, quite  contrasty.  The  faint 
.shadow  detail  that  the  negatives 
showed  was  not  recorded  in  the 
prints  because  they  were  made 
on  Contrast  Velox,  a  paper  that 
put>-    more    contrast    in    the    print 


than  can  be  seen  in  the  negative. 

The  negative  from  which  Fig.  1 
was  printed  was  intentionall.y  over- 
developed— in  a  film  tank  for  20 
minutes,  at  a  temperature  of  65 
degrees  F.  with  two  tank  powders. 
This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  very  contrasty  nega- 
tive. 

This  latter  method  is  recom- 
mended when  the  utmost  contrast 
between  the  light  and  the  dark 
tones  is  wanted. 

The  data  under  our  illustrations 
suggest  the  exposures  to  give  for 
silhouettes,  with  rectilinear  and 
anastigmat  lenses,  at  the  hours 
stated. 

With  the  single  lenses  that  are 
fitted  to  fixed  focus  cameras,  a 
snapshot  is  recommended,  with 
the  same  stop  that  is  ordinarily 
used  for  landscape  work,  in  bright 
sunlight. 
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THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  SHUTTER  SPEED 
AND  LENS  STOP 


THE  stops  With  which  photo- 
graphic lenses  are  fitted  regu- 
late the  amount  of  light  that 
passes  through  the  lens.  A  large 
stop  allows  more  light  to  pass 
through  the  lens  than  a  small  one 
does,  just  as  a  large  window  allows 
more  light  to  enter  a  room  than  a 
small  window  does. 

The  exposure  that  is  needed  for 
obtaining  a  correctly  timed  nega- 
tive depends  on  the  intensity  or 
brilliancy  of  the  light  that  reaches 
the  film.  Since  the  size  of  the 
stop  affects  the  volume  of  the  light 
that  passes  through  the  lens  it 
is  evident  that  the  smaller  the 
stop  the  longer  must  be  the  ex- 
posure. 

There  are  two  systems  of  mark- 
ing lens  stops:  The  U.S.  (Uniform 
System)  is  ordinarily  used  on  rec- 
tilinear lenses,  and  its  markings 
are  based  on  the  relation  between 
the  area  of  the  stop  and  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens,  while  the  /. 
system  is  in  practically  universal 
use  on  anastigmat  lenses,  and  its 
markings  are  based  on  the  relation 
between  the  diameter  of  the  stop 
opening  and  the  focal  length  of 
the  lens. 

Different  numerals  are  used  for 
expressing  the  relative  values  of 
the  stops  in  these  two  systems,  but 
in  both  systems  all  stops  that  bear 
a  higher  number  than  U.S.  4  or  /.8 
admit  just  half  as  much  light  as  the 
next  lower  numbered  stop.  This 
means  that  for  all  higher  numbered 
stops  the  exposure  must  be  doubled 
when  the  stop  indicator  is  moved 
from  any  one  stop  number  to  the 
next  higher  number,  and  must  be 


halved  when  the  indicator  is  moved 
from  any  stop  number  to  the  next 
lower  number.  To  illustrate;  should 
the  correct  exposure  be  1/25  of  a 
second  with  stop  16  it  would  be 
1/50  of  a  second  with  stop  U.  S.  8 
or  /.ll,  and  1/12  of  a  second  with 
stop  U.  S.  32  or  /.22. 

The  numerals  used  for  marking 
the  stops  in  the  U.S.  and  /.  system 
are  listed  in  the  first  two  columns 
of  the  accompanying  table. 

In  the  third  column  the  values 
of  these  stops  are  compared  with 
the  exposure  value  of  /.8  (U.  S.  4), 
which  is  the  largest  stop  on  rec- 
tilinear lenses. 

The  last  column  translates  these 
values  into  actual  exposure  frac- 
tions, taking  1/25  of  a  second  with 
stop  16  (the  usual  exposure  for 
ordinary  landscape  subjects  in  sun- 
light) as  a  standard. 

Lens  stops  that  are  marked  4.5, 
5.6,  6.3  and  7.7  are  only  used  on 
anastigmats. 

Xo  photographic  shutter  has  all 
the  speed  markings  listed  in  the 
last  column;  but  the  correct  ex- 
posure can  alwaj'S  be  given  by 
using  the  stop  that  the  available 
shutter  speed  calls  for. 


COMPARATIVE    STOP  VALUES. 

Relative  Comparative 

/.  U.S.  E.xposure  E.xposures 

4.5  1.25  .3              1  /330 

5.6  2  .5              1  /200 
6.3  2.5  .6              1  /160 

7.7  Z.7  .9              1/110 
8  4  11  /lOO 

11  8  2                 1/50 

16  16  4                 1  /25 

22  32  8                 1/12 

iZ  64  16                 1  /6 

45  128  32                  1  /3 
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Fig.    1 
Uiider-Ex[>osed,    Correctly    Developed 


THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  UNDER-EXPOSURE 
AND  UNDER-DEVELOPMENT 

alwavs  has  too  little  contrast  be- 


A NEGATIVE  that  lacks  density- 
is  one  which  has  a  compara- 
-  tively  thin  deposit  of  me- 
tallic silver.  The  thinness  of  this 
deposit  is  always  due  either  to 
under-exposure,  to  under-develop- 
ment,  or,  to  both  under-exposure 
and  under-de\"elopment. 

Can  you  tell,  bj'  examining  such 
a  negative,  which  of  these  causes  is 
responsible  for  its  lack  of  density? 

Though  a  correct  diagnosis  can 
easily  be  made  it  is  one  which 
few  but  experienced  photographers 
know  how  to  make  with  certainty. 

The  effects  which  under-exposure 
and  under-development  produce 
are  very  different.  An  under-ex- 
posed negative  always  has  too 
little  detail  in  the  shadows  and  fre- 
quently too  little  in  the  half-tones, 
while  an  under-developed  negative 


tween  the  highlights,  halftones  and 
shadows,  though  it  may  ha\-e 
plenty  of  detail  in  all  of  these  tones. 

When  a  negative  that  lacks 
den.sity  is  held  before  a  strong  light, 
and  is  examined  by  looking  through 
it,  we  can  rarely  see  all  that  the 
negative  contains.  This  makes  it 
difficult  to  determine  whether  it 
was  under-exposed  or  under-de- 
veloped; but  when  a  sheet  of  opal 
glass  or  ground  glass  is  placed  be- 
tween the  negative  and  the  light 
we  can  see  everything  that  is  in  the 
negative  and  can  tell  with  certain- 
ty^ whether  it  was  under-exposed 
or  under-developed. 

The  difference  between  under- 
exposure and  under-de\-elopment  is 
graphically  shown  b\-  Figs.  1  and 
2  of   our  illustrations.     These   are 
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Fig.    1A 
Amply   Exposed,  Correctly  Developed 

halftone    reproductions    wliicl],    of  It    will   hi'   noted  that    in  Fig.  1, 

course,    cannot    show    us    all    the  wliicli  iciinscnts  an  under-exposed 

tones  that  we  could  see  by  lookinji'  hut    correctly  developed  negative, 

through   the   negatives.  the     sky     part     of     the    negative 


I'lG     2 

Fully    Exposed,    Under-Developed 
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Fig.   2A 
Fully   Exposed,   Correctly  Developed 


appears  to  be  nearh-  as  dense  as  in 
Fig.  lA,  which  represents  a  cor- 
rectly exposed  and  correctly  devel- 
oped negative  of  the  same  subject. 
The  density  of  the  sky  in  Fig. 
1  demonstrates  that  the  lack  of 
detail  in  the  shadows  is  due  to 
under-exposure,  for,  had  it  been 
due  to  such  extreme  under-develop- 
ment  as  would  have  been  capable 
of  causing  this  lack  of  detail,  the 
sky  could  not  have  acquired  such 
density  as  the  negative  shows. 
Prolonging  the  de\elopment  of  an 
under-exposed  negative  beyond  the 
point  of  correct  development  is 
useless,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
develop  any  image  from  silver 
salts  on  which  the  light  has  not 
acted  long  enough  to  record  an 
image. 

The  under-developed  negative, 
Fig.  2,  contains  practically  the 
same  amount  of  detail  as  Fig  2A. 
the  correctly  developed  one  of  the 
same  subject.     The  difference  be- 


tween these  two  negatives  is  that 
the  correctly  developed  one  con- 
tains ample  detail  and  also  ample 
contrast,  while  the  under-devel- 
oped one  contains  ample  detail,  but 
does  not  contain  ample  contrast. 

Xo  print  that  shows  detail  in  the 
shadows  can  be  made  from  such  a 
negative  as  is  shown  bj'  Fig.  1,  on 
am'  grade  of  paper,  simply-  because 
there  is  no  shadow  detail  in  the 
negative.  Perhaps  the  best  that 
can  be  done  with  a  landscape  nega- 
tive of  this  type  is  to  make  a  print 
that  will  emphasize  what  can  be 
seen  above  the  skyline  of  the  land- 
scape silhouetted  against  the  sky. 

Xo  print  that  contains  ample 
contrast  can  be  made  on  a  soft 
grade  of  paper  from  such  a  nega- 
tive as  is  shown  by  Fig.  2,  because 
there  is  not  enough  contrast  in 
the  negative,  though  an  under- 
developed negati\e  will  make  a 
print  on  Contrast  Velox  that  will 
show  a  pleasing  range  of  contrast, 
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providing  the  negative  is  not  too 
badly  under-developed. 

But,  while  Contrast  Velox  will 
make  good  prints  from  negatives 
that  were  considerably  under-de- 
\eloped  we  should  guard  against 
making  under-developed  negatives. 

A  correctly  developed  negative 
is  preferable  to  an  under-developed 
one  because  from  a  correctly  de- 
veloped one  we  can  make  far  better 
enlargements  and  lantern  slides 
than  from  one  that  was  under- 
developed. The  destiny  and  the 
contrast  of  an  under-developed 
negative,  that  is  free  from  fog,  can 
be  increased  by  intensification,  but 
there  is  no  known  way  of  materi- 
ally improving  an  under-exposed 
one. 

By  developing  your  negatives  in 


a  tank  (Kodak  Film  Tank  for  roll 
films  and  Premo  Film  Pack  Tank 
for  film  pack  films)  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  that  are  fur- 
nished with  the  tank,  you  will  be 
sure  of  getting  correctly  developed 
negatives. 

Should  you  sometimes  be  in 
doubt  about  the  exposure  to  give 
for  outdoor  subjects  it  will  be  well 
to  carry  a  copy,  made  on  a  card, 
of  the  exposure  table  that  is  in- 
tended for  the  kind  of  camera  you 
are  using.  The  table  on  page  7 
applies  to  all  cameras  that  have 
rectilinear  or  anastigmat  lenses, 
and  the  one  on  page  8  applies  to 
all  single  lens,  fixed  focus  cameras. 

By  working  in  accordance  with 
these  instructions  you  will  avoid 
making  under-exposed   negatives. 
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SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  TALKS 

GETTING  CLEAR  NEGATIVES 

THE  photographer  who  develops  films  in  a  tray  and  obtains 
negatives  that  have  gray  instead  of  transparent  margins 
should  test  his  darkroom  and  the  light  by  which  the 
negatives  were  developed. 

Gray  margins  mean  negatives  that  are  fogged  all  over,  and 
from  such  negatives  it  is  impossible  to  make  really  good  prints. 

Fogged  margins  can  be  produced  b}'  three  causes — an  unsafe 
darkroom,  an  unsafe  darkroom  light  or  a  wholly  unsuitable 
developer. 

To  test  the  darkness  of  the  room,  remain  in  it  for  about 
three  minutes  while  it  is  closed  and  all  lights  are  turned  off. 
If  at  the  end  of  this  time  you  can  see  light  entering  the  room, 
close  the  openings  through  which  it  comes. 

To  test  the  darkroom  lamp,  first  make  sure  that  the  room  is 
light-tight,  and  then,  in  total  darkness,  place  an  unexposed 
film  in  a  printing  frame  and  cover  one-half  of  the  film  with 
black  paper.  Turn  on  the  darkroom  lamp  and  place  the  frame 
at  the  same  distance  from  the  lamp  that  the  developing  tray  is 
placed  during  development,  leaving  it  there  for  five  minutes. 
Develop  this  film  for  five  minutes,  in  total  darkness,  then  place 
it  in  the  fixing  bath. 

If.  after  the  film  is  fixed,  no  difference  can  be  detected  be- 
tween the  part  that  was  covered  and  the  part  that  was  left 
uncovered,  your  light  is  safe.  If  one  part  is  darker  than  the 
other  your  light  is  not  safe. 

If  the  entire  film  is  gray  you  are  getting  chemical  fog,  which 
is  caused  by  an  unsuitable  de\"eloper.  In  this  case,  write  to  us 
at  once,  sending  the  fogged  test  film,  together  with  the  formula 
for  the  developer  you  are  using.  If  you  use  a  developer 
preparation  tell  us  its  name  and  how  you  mix  it  for  use. 

The  surest  way  to  avoid  both  chemical  and  light  fog  is  to 
develop  negatives  in  a  tank,  according  to  the  instructions  that 
are  furnished  with  the  tank. 


Address  all  Communications. 

Service  Dep.artmext,  Caxadux  Kodak  Co.,  Limited, 

Toronto.  Cax.ada. 
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The   Pocket   Premo 

Draw  down  the  bed,  and  the  lens  snaps 
rigidU^  into  focns.  The  shutter  is  set  ready 
for  use.  This  quick  action  means  you 
can  get  a  lot  of  unusual  and  interesting- 
pictures  that  might  be  lost  if  adjustment 
were  necessary. 

Still  further  simplicity  is  added  with  the  use  of  the 
Premo  Film  Pack-  combining  film  quality  and  con- 
venience with  the  easiest  loading  device. 

The  2^  X  3^  Pocket  Premo  pictures  are  large 
for  so  small  a  camera,  but  even  larger  pictures  can 
l^e  made  from  the  negatives  by  enlargement. 

Price,  $14.?^ 

.-///  Kodak  Dealers 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 
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POCKET  TRIPODS 


The  Optipod 


Price,  $i.2s 

The  Optipod  embodies  all  the  features  of 
the  old  Universal  Clamp  as  well  as  offer- 
ing new  conveniences.  It  may  be  readil}- 
attached  to  any  straight  edge  such  as  is 
afforded  by  table,  chair  or  automobile 
windshield,  and  holds  the  camera  in  rigid 
position  during  exposure. 

Used  in  connection  with  a  tripod,  the  Optipod  offers  the 
advantage  of  its  ball  and  socket  joint  that  permits  the  camera  to 
be  tilted  down  or  up  without  altering  the  position  of  the  tripod. 


The  Kodapod 

Price,  $2.00 

The  Kodapod  bites  the  bark  of 
a  tree  with  a  grip  so  tight  that 
rigid  support  is  given  to  the 
camera.  It  serves  every  purpose 
of  a  tripod  when  tree  or  fence 
is  available — and  yet  there's 
room  for  it  in  the  vest  pocket. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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GRAFLEX 

It's  life  and  action  in  pictures  that 
make  them  attractive 


The  graceful  dive  of  the  expert  swinnner;  the  pole 
vaulter  clearing  the  bar  by  an  inch;  the  racing  motor 
skidding  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  around  the  curve;  the 
liawk  rising  from  the  ground  with  its  prey;  the  elusive 
expressions  and  natural,  cas}-  poses  of  the  youngsters 
caught  unprepared — jMCtures  in  unlimited  variety  that 
are  different — that  hold  the  interest  because  they  tell  a 
stor)^  You  can  get  them  easily  with  a  Graflex,  where 
other  cameras  would  fail.  And  the  pictures  are  just 
as  you  want  them — because  you  see  in  the  camera,  a 
full  picture  size  reflection  of  the  subject. 
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TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit 

The  most  practical,  efficient  method  of  making 
enlargements,  that  the  amatenr  has  ever  had 
at  his  disposal. 

An  ontfit  complete  in  itself — camera,  ilhimin- 
ator  and  easel — and  all  the  space  reqnired  is  a 
table  top.  The  camera  will  accept  4  x  6-inch 
negatives,  or  smaller,  and  large  prints  ma\-  be 
made  to  an}-  size  that  the  negatives,  them- 
selves, will  permit.  The  easel  furnished  with 
the  outfit,  however,  is  14  x  17  inches. 

Tlie  outfit  includes  Enlarging  Camera,  lens  and  diaphragm, 
(largest  stop,  U.  S.  4)  easel,  lamp-housing,  light  cord  and  plug, 
but  does  not  include  the  6o-\vatt  Mazda  electric  light  bulb. 

THE  PRICE 

Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit     ....  |-28.00 

Lantern  Slide  Block 1.00 

Portrait  Attachment  No.  5        ...  .75 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


For  Results 
Kodak,  Kodak  Film  and 

VELOX 

the  amateur's 
photographic  paper 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  C4NADA 


Till'  csp7'it  (h  corps  of  the  Kodak 
Lens  factory  where  Kodak  Anas- 
tigmats  are  fashioned,  logically 
results  from  the  common  pride 
of  skilled  workmen  in  exacting 
craftsmanship. 
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}  oil  can  'ii:o?^k  icit/ii/i  arjfi  'j-  length  of  your 
subject  with  a 


KODAK  PORTRAIT 
ATTACHMENT 

It's  called  the  Portrait  Attachment  ])ecau.se  it  makes 
possible  head  and  shoulder  studies  that  fill  the  picture 
area.   But  that  is  not  all  it  can  do. 

Close-ups  of  ever}-  description — pictures  of  flowers, 
for  example,  made  at  such  close  range  that  all  the  de- 
tail observed  by  careful  inspection  of  the  eye  is  re- 
produced in  the  print — come  within  the  province  of 
the  Kodak  Portrait  Attachment. 

It's  just  an  extra  lens — clap  it  on  when  you  need  it 
— slip  it  off  when  you  don't. 

Price,  75c. 
CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


Get  in  the  group  yourselj  u'ith 


ntn  a 


KODAK 
SELF  TIMER 


Price,  $1, 


50 


CoMPOSi-:  the  view  and  establish  the 
focus — then  the  Kodak  vSelf  Timer 
makes  the  picture. 

The  device  is  adjustable  so  that  the  time 
interval  elapsing  between  the  instant  the 
Self  Timer  is  set  and  the  "click"  is  long  or 
short — as  yon  like. 

Plenty  of  time  to  rejoin  the  group — plenty 
of  time  to  pose  for  a  self-portrait. 


CANADIAN    KODAK   CO.,    LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 
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lujhl    Effect    by    Sunlight 


MOONLIGHT  DANCING  ON  THE  WATER. 


THE  bright  lights  that  we  see  re- 
flected from  the  crests  of 
waves  or  ripples,  as  we  look 
across  a  body  of  ruffled  water  on  a 
moonlight  night,  suggest  that  the 
moonlight  is  dancing  on  the  water. 
To  make  a  photograph  that  will 
remind  us  of  such  a  scene  is  so  easy 
that  it  can  be  done  by  any  one,  with 
any  kind  of  hand  camera;  but  the 


picture  cannot  be  made  at  night, 
for  the  reason  that  if  we  give  a 
snapshot  exposure  by  moonlight  we 
will  secure  nothing  but  a  record  of 
ihe  brighte.st  lights  that  are  in  the 
subject,  and.  if  we  make  a  time 
exposure  the  waves  or  ripples  will 
be   blurred   beyond   recognition. 

Since  a  time  exposure  will  de- 
stroy the  eff'ect  we  wmh  to  record. 
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A    Time  Exposure  by  Moonlight 

Photographed    by     IV.    H.     Coleman     at 

10    P.M. 

and  since  moonlight  is  not  strong 
enough  for  recording  it  with  a  snap- 
shot exposure,  it  is  evident  that  we 
can  only  secure  it  by  sunlight.  And 
it  is  by  sunlight  that  the  photo- 
graphs which  most  pleasingly  sug- 
gest  night  are  usually  made. 

Fig.  1  of  our  illustrations  is 
typical  of  pictures  we  can  make  by 
sunlight,  with  a  .snapshot  exposure, 
and  Fig.  2  shows  the  result  of  pho- 
tographing a  similar  kind  of  sub- 
ject by  moonlight,  with  a  time 
exposure. 

Fig.  1  tells  us  that  the  water  wa.s 
in  motion.  It  shows  images  of  the 
ripples  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  it  conveys  the  impression  that 


the  moon  was  illuminating  the 
scene. 

Fig.  2  likewise  shows  that  the 
water  was  moving,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  fuzzy  edges  of  the  band  of 
light  that  the  water  reflects,  but 
whether  there  were  ripples  on  its 
-urface  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty.  The  writer  is  of  the 
opinion  there  were  none,  but  if 
ripples  were  there,  their  outhnes 
were  de,stroyed  by  their  constant 
movement  during  the  long  time 
exposure  that  was  needed  for 
securing  the  picture. 

Pictures  of  the  type  of  Fig.  1  can 
be  secured  diu'ing  the  hour  follow- 
ing sunrise  and  the  hour  preceding 
sunset.  If  the  position  of  the  sun  is 
to  be  shown  in  the  picture,  the  sun 
must  be  either  wholly  invisible  or 
only  faintly  visible,  or  the  entire 
film  will  be  fogged  by  its  rays. 

The  most  striking  effects  can  be 
secured  when  the  sun  is  behind 
banks  of  clouds,  the  edges  of  which 
it  brightly  illuminates.  If  no  clouds 
are  present  we  can  obtain  a  nega- 
tive that  is  free  from  light-fog  pro- 
vided there  is  enough  haze  or  dust 
in  the  air  to  permit  our  looking 
squarely  at  the  sim  without  dis- 
comfort. 

Pictures  that  are  intended  to 
suggest  night  scenes  must  contain 
more  dark  than  light  tones.  When 
the  camera  is  pointed  across  a  small 
body  of  water,  the  water  and  the 
landscape  beyond  it  will  furnish 
some  of  the  dark  tones.  If  the  body 
of  water  is  so  large  that  no  promi- 
nent landscape  features  can  be  seen 
beyond  it,  then  the  water,  and 
boats  or  some  other  objects  in  the 
foreground  of  the  scene,  will  fur- 
nish some  of  these  dark  tones.  The 
other  dark  tones  that  are  needed 
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Fir,.      3 
Under-Printed.      Does    not    shorn    a 
Night    Effect 
Made  by  Mrs.    IV.  A.   Miller  ivUh 
before  sunset;  exposttt 

must  be  in  the  sky.  Any  cloud 
forms  that  are  not  white  will  pho- 
tograph dark  enough  for  furnish- 
ing these. 

While  pleasing  sunrise  and  sun- 
set pictures  can  often  be  obtained 
when  there  are  no  clouds  in  the  sky. 
yet  the  presence  of  clouds  always 
adds  to  the  beauty  of  landscape 
and  water  scenes. 

For  the  kind  of  work  we  are  dis- 
cussing no  color  filter  is  needed. 

When  the  air  is  clear  and  the 
clouds  are  gray  the  exposure  recom- 
mended is  1/50  of  a  second  with 
.stop  32  (/.22  on  anastigmat  len.ses) 
or  a  snap-shot  with  the  third  stop 
on  a  fixed  focus  camera  that  has  no 
.stop  marked  32  or  22;  V)ut,  when 
there  is  dust  or  haze  in  the  air  and 
the  clouds  are  tinted  with  yellow  or 
red,  the  exposure  should  be  longer— 


iMG.       4 

Correctly     Printed.      Does    show     a 
Night    Effect 
No.  ,;  Folding  Broivnic  shortly 
^e  1  /2»  sec. ;  stop  8 

1/25  of  a  second  with  stop  16,  or, 
with  fixed  focus  cameras  that  have 
no  stop  marked  16,  a  snapshot 
with  the  .second  .stop.  That  East- 
man film  permits  of  great  latitude 
in  exposure  is  demonstrated  by 
Mrs.  Miller's  picture,  shown  above, 
which  was  obtained  with  an  cx- 
po.sure  of  1/25  of  a  .second  with 
stop  8   (/.ll.) 

The  negative  must  be  fully  de- 
veloped— for  20  minutes  in  the 
tank,  with  one  tank  powder,  when 
the  temperature  of  the  developer  is 
65  degrees  Fahrenheit,  or,  if  it  is 
developed  in  the  tray,  the  develop- 
ment must  be  continued  until  the 
strongest  lights  appear  quite  black 
when  the  back  of  the  film  is  ex- 
amined by  reflected  light. 

To  tell  the  exact  length  of  time 
to  print  is,  of  cour.se,  impossible,  as 
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this  depends  on  the  density  of  the 
negative  and  the  grade  of  paper 
used.  If  the  print  is  made  on  Regu- 
lar Velox,  which  is  especially  suited 
for  this  kind  of  work,  the  prints 
should  be  developed  for  20  seconds, 
with  the  developer  at  70  degrees  F. 
If  the  print  is  too  light  or  too  dark 
after  it  has  been  developed  for  20 
seconds,  the  length  of  time  to  print, 
and    not    the    length    of    time    to 


develop  the  print,  should  be 
changed. 

The  effects  obtained  by  under- 
printing  and  correctly  printing  are 
shown  by  Figs.  3  and  4. 

These  moonlight  effects  can  be 
secured  wherever  sunlight  can  be 
seen  dancing  on  the  water.  Ponds, 
rivers  and  even  small  streams  will 
often  furnish  the  setting  for  the 
scene. 


A  GLORIOUS   "NIBBLE)" 

Made   with   a  zC   Broivnie 
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TITK    VAT.I.r.Y 
ith   a  _^A   I'oldiiig  Pocket  Kodak 


KODAKERY 


WHEN  YOU  ARE  A  MEMBER  OE  THE  GROUP 


THE  group  picture  is  in  a  class 
by  itself.  Whether  it  is  a 
photograph  of  a  few  or  of 
many  people  and  whether  it  was 
skilfully  or  carelessly  made,  it 
never  fails  to  command  the  atten- 
tion and  call  forth  the  comments 
of  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  people  it  portrays. 

When  we  consider  how  rapidly 
fashion  changes  costumes,  how 
time  alters  the  stature  and  features 
of  the  young,  and  how  diverging 
interests  induce  people  to  go  their 
several   wavs   and   become   widelv 


separated,  we  will  readily  appre- 
ciate why  group  pictures  are 
treasured  by  all  who  possess  them. 

How  to  make  a  picture  of  a 
group  and  also  be  included  in  the 
picture  is  a  probelm  that  has  con- 
fronted inan>'  camera  users.  This 
problem  has  been  effectually  solved 
by  the  Kodak  Self  Timer,  a  small 
attachment  that  can  be  used  with 
any  camera  which  has  a  shutter 
that  is  fitted  with  a  cable  release. 

To  make  clear  how  the  self 
timer  operates  the  shutter  we  will 
refer  to  Fig.  1 :  A  is  a  spring  which 
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Jack   is  starting   the   Self   Timer   b 


holds  the  flanged  head  of  the  cable 
release  firmly  in  position  in  the 
slot  at  the  top  of  the  timer.  B  is  a 
milled  head,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
a  dish-shaped  depression  into  which 
the  push  button  of  the  cable  re- 
lease fits.  This  milled  head  has  a 
screw  adjustment,  which  can  be 
set  so  that  the  piston  will  move 
the  push  button  of  any  cable  re- 
lease far  enough  for  tripping  the 
shutter.  C  is  a  trigger  which  locks 
the  piston  after  it  has  been  pushed 
into  the  cylinder  to  the  limit  of 
motion. 

When  all  is  in  readiness  for  mak- 
ing the  exposure  a  pressure  on  the 
trigger  will  release  the  piston, 
which  then  presses  against  the 
push  button  and  thus  operates  the 
shutter  (Fig.  2). 

The  speed  at  which  the  pi.ston 
moves  can  be  regulated  by  the 
screw  D.  This  can  be  set  so  that  it 
will  take  from  about  half  a  second 
to  a  few  minutes  for  the  tinier  to 


trip  the  shutter,  after  the  pi.-^ton 
has  been  released. 

By  setting  the  Screw  D  so  that 
the  timer  will  operate  the  shutter 
in  from  30  to  45  seconds  the  pho- 
tographer will  have  ample  time 
for  taking  his  position  in  the  group 
after  he  has  released  the  piston. 

The  Kodak  Self  Timer  is  in- 
tended for  making  automatic  ex- 
posures only,  that  is,  any  exposure 
that  is  made  with  a  single  pressure 
on  the  push  button  of  the  cable 
release.  The  length  of  time  the 
shutter  is  open  when  an  auto- 
matic exposure  is  made  is  indi- 
cated by  the  speed  markings  on 
the  shutter. 

The  .speed  at  wliicii  the  self 
timer  works  has  nothmg  to  do  with 
the  length  of  time  the  film  is  ex- 
l)osed.  The  timer  merely  trips  the 
shutter,  and  the  length  of  time  it 
takes  to  do  this  can  be  ad.justed  by 
the  screw  D  to  suit  the  con\'enience 
of  the  photographer.    'I'hc  Imgtli  of 
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Jack  has  joined  the  boys — the   Timer  is  worhitig 


time  the  film  is  exposed  depends  cords    likenesses,    and    the    story 

solely  on  the  shutter  speed  that  is  telling,  which  records  the  occupa- 

used.  tions  or  pastimes  of  the  subjects. 

There   are   two   kinds   of  group  Fig.  5,  shown  below,  is  a  storj-- 

pictures — the    portrait,    which    re-  telling  picture.     It  was  made  by 


The  picture  Jack  made  of  himself  and  chums  u'ilh  the  aid  of  thi 
Self  Timer  shown  on  page  8 
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the  boy  who  is  kneeling  at  the  left. 
Fig.  3  shows  him  starting  the  self 
timer.  Fig.  4  shows  that  he  has 
joined  the  group  (the  timer  is  work- 
ing), and  Fig.  5  shows  the  picture 
that  he  made,  with  the  3A  Kodak 
and  the  Kodak  Self  Timer  that  are 
shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4,  of  himself 
and  his  chums. 


The  exposure  recommended  for 
group  pictures  is  1/25  of  a  second, 
with  stop  8  (/.ll),  when  the  sub- 
jects are  in  sunshine.  If  the  group 
is  photographed  in  the  shade,  not 
under  trees,  but  under  the  open 
sky,  the  exposure  should  not  be 
.shorter  than  1/25  of  a  second  with 
stop  4  (/.8). 


Ills   FIRST   ATTEMPT   AT   CRICKET 
Made  with  a  No.   i  Kodak  Junior 
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A  NOVEL  EXPERIMENT. 


Most  of  lis  like  to  experiment 
occasionally  just  for  the  novelty 
of  the  thing  and,  while  there  is  an 
interest  attached  to  the  experi- 
ment itself,  there  is  a  much 
greater  interest  if  the  result  of 
the  experiment  is  a  success  and  we 
can  feel  that  we  have  really  ac- 
complished something  worth  while 
— something  of  some  value  to  us. 

Many  photographic  experiments 
are  only  waste  of  time,  but  there 
are  those  which  insure  the  element 
of  certainty  in  the  result.  Take, 
for  example,  the  re-developing  of 
a  Velox  or  Bromide  print.  Those 
of  us  who  have  used  the  re-de- 
veloping process  know  of  the  e.x- 
cellent  results,  but  there  is  a  very 
interesting  experiment  with  re- 
developer  which  gives  more  start- 
ling and  interesting  results  than 
would  he  imagined. 


Local  or  brush  re-development 
is  the  idea  and  it  is  not  at  all 
difficvilt,  the  important  point  be- 
ing the  selection  of  a  subject 
which  will  give  a  pleasing  effect 
when  a  part  of  the  print  has  been 
re-developed.  The  best  example 
I  ha\-e  seen  is  a  print  in  which  the 
point  of  greatest  interest  is  a 
handsome  Scotch  collie,  in  fact  we 
might  say  it  is  a  portrait  of  a 
collie,  for  the  rest  of  the  picture 
is  of  no  consequence  except  that 
it  gives  a  very  pleasing  back- 
ground with  good  balance.  In  this 
pictm-e  the  dog  has  been  re-de- 
veloped to  a  rich  brown,  the  rest 
of  the  pictiu'e  ha\-ing  just  a  slight 
tinge  of  warmth  in  the  shadows, 
and  Mr.  Collie  really  looks  as 
though  he  might  step  out  of  the 
jiicturc  at  any  inoinent. 
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Re-developing  requires  throe 
operations,  the  bleaching  of  the 
yirint.    thf    if-<Icvel()ping    and    the 


washing.  Loral  re-(leveloi)inenl 
only  requires  that  the  blcMclung 
be  done  loeallv  a<  thr  wlinlr  print 
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may  go  into  the  re-developing  so- 
lution and  only  the  parts  that 
have  been  bleached  will  be  re- 
developed brown.  Velox  Re-de- 
veloper contains  all  necessarj' 
chemicals.  Prepare  the  two  solu- 
tions, re-developer  and  bleacher, 
and  with  a  small  camel's  hair 
brush  dipped  in  the  bleaching 
solution,  go  over  the  objects  you 
wish  to  bleach  out,  being  careful 
not  to  run  over  the  edges  with 
the  solution.  With  several  appli- 
cations all  the  black  will  be 
bleached  out,  then  the  print  is 
rinsed  and  placed  in  the  re-de- 
veloper. In  a  few  seconds  the 
parts  localty  treated  have  turned 
a  rich  brown  and  the  print  is 
washed    and    dried    in    the    usual 


If  the  contrast  between  the 
brown  and  black  is  too  great, 
single  objects  may  be  entirely 
bleached  out,  after  which  the  en- 
tire print  may  be  dipped  in  the 
bleacher  and  given  only  a  few 
seconds  bleaching.  In  this  way 
the  black  of  the  background  has 
a  slight  warmth  which  makes  the 
re.sult  more  harmonious.  The  ex- 
periment is  not  only  interesting, 
but  the  results  make  it  worth 
trying. 

Velox  prints  of  any  grade  or 
surface,  pro\ided  they  have  been 
e\-enly  and  thoroughly  fixed,  may 
be  re-developed  in  this  way,  but 
the  'Roj-al,'  because  of  its  natural 
soft  cream  tint,  is  best. 


l\Iade 


GOOD    FRIENDS 
ith    a    No.    3   Folding   Pocket   Kodak 
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IN   THE  PARK   AT   VERSAILLES 
Made  with   a  Premo;  Ki  Filter;   two   minutes  exposure;  stop  32 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  CUT  FLOWERS 


WHEN  we  undertake  to  pho- 
tograph flowers  in  our  gar- 
dens or  out  in  the  fields  we 
must  accept  conditions  as  we  find 
them.  If  the  wind  is  blowing  we 
must  await  its  pleasure,  for  flow- 
ers nod  responsively  to  every 
breeze  that  blows. 

But  in  photographing  cut  flowers 
or  potted  plants  we  can  control  the 
conditions,  for  we  can  take  their 
pictures  in  any  well-lighted  room, 
where  we  can  arrange  the  flowers 
and  the  lighting  to  suit  ourselves. 
The  secret  of  success  in  indoor 
flower  photography  vnW  be  found 
in  the  right  lighting  and  the  use 
of  a  suitable  background. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  most 
satisfactory'  waj's  to  light  flowers 
that  are  to  be  photographed  in  the 
house  is,  to  place  them  a  few  feet 
from  a  window,  with   a  reflector. 


O  / 

Subject  /RetlectoK 
Window  / 


D 


CameKa 


Diagram     suggesting     arrangement     jo 
photographing    flowers    indoors 


which  maj'  consist  of  a  sheet  of 
white  cloth  or  white  paper,  placed 
so  that  it  will  reflect  light  to  the 
side  of  the  flowers  that  is  farthest 
from  the  window. 

White  flowers  may  be  photo- 
graphed directly  opposite  a  win- 
dow, if  desired,  but  they  can 
usually  be  pictured  more  satisfac- 
torily if  they  are  lighted  in  the  way 
that  all  flowers  that  are  not  white 
should  be,  that  is,  they  should  be 
so  placed  that  the  light  from  the 
window  will  reach  both  the  front 
and  one  side  of  them.  This  lighting 
can  be  obtained  by  any  window 
that  is  to  one  side  and  a  little  in 
front  of  the  flowers.  (Seediagram). 

The  light  should  come  down- 
ward as  well  as  from  the  side,  at 
an  angle  of  about  45  degrees,  so 
that  the  strongest  light  on  each 
flower  will  be  near  the  top  of  it. 

The  background  must  photo- 
graph either  lighter  or  darker  than 
the  flowers  or  they  will  be  in\isible 
in  the  picture.  Should  red  flowers, 
which  photograph  black,  be  pic- 
tured against  a  black  ground,  or 
should  white  flowers  be  pictured 
against  a  white  ground,  the  result 
will  be  a  total  failure.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  red  flowers  be  photo- 
graphed against  a  white  ground 
and  white  flowers  against  a  black 
ground  the  result,  in  both  cases, 
will  be  a  picture  showing  the  flow- 
ers clearly  outlined  against  the 
background. 

Flowers  not  only  vary  greatly  in 
color  but  different  flowers  on  the 
same  plant  may  show  different 
tones  or  shades  of  the  same  color, 
and,  when  in  doubt  about  the  tone 
(white,   gray   or   black)    in   which 
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tli('\-  will  jihotograpli,  ami  al^^o 
when  a.  group  of  different  colored 
flowers  is  to  be  photographed,  it 
is  wise  to  use  a  background  that 
will  photograph  gray.  In  fact,  such 
a  background  will  usually  prove 
satisfactory  for  flowers  of  all  colors, 
and  it  need  consist  of  nothing  more 
than  a  wide  sheet  of  ordinary  tan- 
colored  wrapping  paper,  that  is 
free  from  wrinkles. 

Whether  to  use  a  filter  or  not  will 
depend  on  how  the  flowers  will 
photograph,  with  and  without  a 
filter. 

When  no  filter  is  used  white  and 
light  blue  flowers  will  photograph 
white.  Dark  blue  flowers  will, 
usuall\-,  photograph  gray,  light 
green  and  pale  j-ellow  ones  will 
also  photograph  gray,  dark  green 
and  deep  yellow  ones  will  photo- 
graph quite  dark,  while  orange  and 
red  flowers  will  photograph  black. 
Blue  will  photograph  darker  and 
yellow  lighter  with  a  Kodak  Color 
Filter  than  without  it.  A  Wratten 
K2  filter  will  make  blue  photo- 
graph somewhat  darker  and  yellow 
quite  a  bit  lighter  than  the  Kodak 
Color  Filter  does.  Both  filters  will 
slightly  lighten  the  rendering  of 
orange,  but  neither  will  have  any 
effect  on  the  rendering  of  red. 
which  will  always  photograph 
black,  unless  a  special  plate  that 
is  sensitive  to  red  is  u.sed. 

Those  who  have  photographed 
red,  or  orange  or  yellow  flowers 
and  ha\-e  fomid  that  some  parts  of 
the  flow(Ms  were  rendered  white 
while  other  parts  were  rendered 
black  in  the  pictures,  may  have 
wondered  how  this  happened.  This 
sometimes  occiu's  with  flowers  that 
have  glo.ssy  or  wax-like  petals.  All 
gloss}^    surfaces,    no    matter    what 


color  underlies  the  glo.ss,  will 
reflect  white  light,  and  the  way  to 
a^-oid  getting  these  black-and- 
white  effects,  when  photographing 
glossy  petaled  flowers  is,  to  light 
them  so  that  the  light  on  the 
shadow^  side  will  be  nearly  as 
strong  as  the  light  on  the  window 
side  of  them,  then,  be  careful  not 
to  over-develop  the  negative,  and 
in  printing,  make  the  print  on 
Special  Velox. 

By  using  a  Kodak  Portrait  At- 
tachment the  fixed  focus  box 
Brownies  and  Premos  can  be  placed 
as  close  as  3%  feet  from  the  flowers, 
and  the  folding  Kodaks,  Premos 
and  Brownies  can  be  placed  as  close 
as  2  feet  8  inches  from  them.  The 
closer  the  camera  is  to  the  subject 
the  larger  will  be  the  image  of  the 
subject  in  the  picture. 

A  filter  can  be  used  in  front  of  a 
portrait  attachment  when  desired. 
If  both  filter  and  portrait  attach- 
ment are  moimted  in  cells  which 
slip  over  the  hood  or  flange  of  the 
lens,  the  front  of  the  filter  cell 
should  be  placed  in  contact  with 
the  front  of  the  portrait  attach- 
ment cell,  and  the  two  boimd 
together  with  adhesive  paper  or 
tape. 

When  this  is  done  the  two  cells 
will  look  exactly  alike  and  a  pencil 
or  penknife  mark  should  be  placed 
on  the  filter  cell,  to  make  sure 
that  the  filter  will  always  be  used 
in  jr(i)i.t  of  the  portrait  attach- 
uicnt.  T'niess  the  portrait  attach- 
ment is  placed  next  to  the  lens, 
with  the  filter  in  front  of  it,  the 
pi(!ture  will  be  blurred. 

The  exposure  to  give  cannot  be 
definitely  stated,  a^  this  will  de- 
pend on  the  light  conditions  and 
the  sto])  used,  but   the  writer  has 
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always  obtained  fully  timed  nega- 
tives, when  the  flowers  were  not 
more  than  3  feet  from  a  window 
through  which  no  sun  was  shining, 
between  the  hours  of  9  and  4,  by 
giving  an  exposure  of  from  one  to 
two  seconds,  with  stop  16. 

With  a  Kodak  Color  Filter  the 
exposure  must  be  about  10  times  as 


long,  and  with  a  Wratten  K2  Filter 
it  must  be  about  20  times  as  long 
as  would  be  needed  without  a  filter. 
These  factors  of  10  and  20  are 
calculated  for  rendering  the  same 
amount  of  shadow  detail  as  will  be 
secured  with  exposures  that  are 
respectively,  1/10  and  1/20  as 
long,  without  a  filter. 


PROBLEMS 

IN    SAND 


Made    with    a 
SA     Foldiii(j    Kodah 
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ADJUSTING  SMALL  FOCUSING  CAMERAS  FOR  USE 
AS  FIXED  FOCUS   CAMERAS 


THERE  are  two  distinctly  dif- 
ferent t.ypes  of  hand  camer- 
as— the  folding  type,  which 
can  be  compactly  closed  when  not 
in  use,  and  the  box  type  which, 
whether  it  is  in  use  or  not,  is  al- 
ways of  the  same  length  and 
breadth  and  thickness. 

Most  of  the  box  cameras  have 
but  one  shutter  speed  and  a  single 
lens,  which  is  built  into  the  camera, 
at  a  fixed  distance  from  the  focal 
plane  where  the  film  lies.  The  dis- 
tance that  the  lens  is  placed  from 
the  focal  plane  is  so  calculated  that 
it  is  always  in  focus  for  such  work 
as  the  camera  is  designed  to  do. 
The  extreme  simplicity  of  the 
fixed  focus  box  appeals  to  many 
photographers  who  prefer,  how- 
ever, to  use  the  folding  focusing 
camera  because  it  is  adapted  for  a 
wider  range  of  work  than  can  be 
done  with  a  fixed  focus  camera 
and  it  is  also  more  compact  than 
any  box  camera  that  makes  the 
same  size  pictures. 

What  many  photographers  would 
like  is  a  camera  that  is  as  simple 
to  manipulate  as  the  fixed  focus 
box  and  still  possesses  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  focusing  camera. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
every  3%  x  4^4  and  smaller,  Ko- 
dak, Premo  and  Brownie  camera 
of  the  folding  focusing  type  is,  in 
reality,  such  a  camera. 

In  order  to  explain  this  state- 
ment and  make  clear  how  these 
cameras  can  be  used  as  fixed  focus 
cameras,  we  will  consider  the 
principles  on  which  the  construc- 
tion of  the  fixed  focus  box  camera 
is  based. 


While  the  lens  is  always  used  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  film,  in 
a  fixed  focus  camera,  yet  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  lenses 
that  are  fitted  to  these  cameras, 
have,  what  is  sometimes  quite  er- 
roneously called,  a  universal  focus, 
which  enables  them  to  make 
equally  sharp  images  of  all  objects 
at  all  distances  from  the  camera, 
for  such  a  lens  cannot  be  con- 
structed. 

All  lenses,  no  matter  what  their 
size  or  type  or  focal  length  may  be, 
must  be  placed  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance, known  as  the  focal  point, 
from  the  film  in  order  to  project 
sharp  images  of  objects,  to  the 
film.  This  distance  is  determined 
by  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  and 
the  distance  from  the  lens  to  the 
object  it  is  focused  on. 

When  a  lens  is  focused  on  an 
object  100  feet  away  the  focal  point 
is  nearer  to  the  film  than  when  it  is 
focused  on  an  object  that  is  10  feet 
away.  To  illustrate:  Diagram  1 
shows  that  when  the  lens  is  focused 
on  the  distant  object  H,  so  as  to 
render  a  sharp  image  of  the  object 
on  the  film  at  X,  it  must  occupy 
the  po.sition  A,  which  is  nearer  to 
the  film  than  the  position  B  which 
the  lens  must  occupy  in  order  to 
render  a  sharp  image  at  X,  of  the 
nearby  object  E. 

With  a  long  focus  lens,  as  shown 
in  Diagram  1,  these  focal  points 
are  far  apart,  while  with  a  short 
focus  lens,  as  shown  in  Diagram  2, 
they  are  close  together.  The  dis- 
tance between  these  focal  points 
depends  solely  on  the  focal  length 
of  ti.e  lens.    For  a  lens  that  has  a 
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focal  length  of  3  inches  this  dis- 
tance is  but  a  small  fraction  of  an 
inch,  while  for  a  lens  that  has  a 
focal  length  of  12  inches  this  dis- 
tance is  more  than  an  inch. 

The  depth  of  focus  of  a  lens,  that 
is  the  distance  between  the  nearest 
and  farthest  objects  that  the  lens 
can  sharply  focus  depends,  both  on 
the  distance  between  the  focal 
points  and  on  the  size  of  the  stop 
that  is  used  in  the  lens.  The  closer 
the  focal  points  are  to  each  other 
the  greater  the  depth  of  focus  of 
the  lens,  and,  the  smaller  the  stop 
that  is  u.sed  the  greater  the  depth 
of  focus  of  the  lens.  Since  the  focal 
points  of  short  focus  lenses  are 
closer  to  each  other  than  the  focal 
points  of  long  focus  lenses,  and 
since  the  use  of  a  small  stop  in  a 
long  focus  lens  cannot  make  its 
depth  of  focus  equal  that  of  a 
short  focus  lens  that  is  used  with 
a  small  stop  it  is  evident  that 
short  focus  lenses  have  the  great- 
est depth  of  focus. 

By    slightly    stopping    down    a 
short  focus  lens  we  can  find  a  posi- 


tion that  is  intermediate  between 
these  focal  points,  as  is  shown  in 
Diagram  3,  at  which  the  lens  will 
give  approximately  sharp  images 
of  all  objects  that  are  from  about 
10  feet  to  an  infinite  distance  from 
the  camera. 

The  optical  principles  we  have 
mentioned  are  applied  in  the  con- 
struction of  fixed  focus  cameras. 
The  following  table  shows  how  to 
apply  them  to  the  focusing  Ko- 
daks, Premos  and  Brownies  that 
make  pictures  3Vi  x  iM  or  smaller. 
Since  focusing  cameras  that  make 
pictiu-es  larger  than  3H  x  Hi  are 
fitted  with  lenses  of  greater  focal 
length  than  are  used  on  fixed-focus 
cameras  it  is  not  advisable  to 
adapt  the  fixed-focus  principle  to 
cameras  larger  than  those  we  have 
listed. 

By  keeping  the  camera  adjusted 
as  shown  by  the  table  it  will  al- 
ways be  ready  for  making  snap- 
shots. By  changing  the  adjust- 
ments all  the  more  comprehensive 
equipments  of  the  focusing  cam- 
era instantlv  beconic  available. 
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FOCUSING  KODAKS,  PREMOS  AND  BROWNIES 

THAT  CAN  BE  USEd'aS  FIXED  FOCUS  CAMERAS 


Name   of   Camera 
No.    1    Autographic    Kodak    Tr., 
R.   R.   Lens 

No.   1   Autographic  Kodak  Jr., 
/.    1.1   Lens 

No.    lA   Autographic    Kodak   Jr., 
R.   R.   Lens 

No.    lA   Autographic    Kodak    Tr., 
/.   1.1  Lens 

No.    lA   Autographic    Kodak 
R.   R.   Lens 

No.    lA    Autograpliic    Kodak 
/.   1.1  Lens 

No.    1    Autographic    Kodak   Special 

No.    L\   Autographic    Kodak    Special 

No.    3    Autogra])hic    Kodak 
R.   R.    Lens 

No.    3    Autographic    Kodak 
/.   1.1   Lens 

No.    3    .Xutographic    Kodak    Special 

No.    2    Folding    .\utographic    Brownie 
Meniscus    Achromatic    Lens 

No.    2A    Folding    Autographic    Brownie 
Meniscus  Achromatic   Lens 

No.   2A  Folding  Autographic  Brownie 
R.  R.  Lens 

Premoette    Jr.,    No.    1 

Meniscus   Achromatic   Lens 

Premoette     Tr.,    No.     1 
R.   R.    Leiis 


Premoette    Jr.,    No. 
/.   1.1  Lens 


Premo    No.    12 
R.  R.   Lens 


remo    No.    12 
/.   1.1  and  other   Anastigmat   Lenses 


No.    2   Folding   Cartridge   Pre 
Meniscus   Achromatic   Lens 


No.    2A    Folding   Cartridge    Pr 
Meniscus   Achromatic   Lens 


No.    2A    Folding    Cartridge    Premo 
R.   R.    Lens 


Set  Focus  Set  Shutter  Set  Stop 

25  Ft.  Speed  25  8 

25  Ft.  Speed  25  11 

25  Ft.  Speed  25  8 

25  Ft.  Speed  25  11 

25  Ft.  Speed  25  8 

25  Ft.  Speed  25  11 

25  Ft.  Speed  25  11 

25  Ft.  Speed  25  11 

25  Ft.  Speed  25  8 


25  Ft.  Speed  25 


11 


25  Ft.  Speed  25  11 

Fi.xed  Speed  25  No.  1 

Fixed  Speed  25  No.  1 

25  Ft.  Speed  25  8 

Back  Slot  Speed  25  No.   1 

Back  Slot  Speed  25  8 

Back  Slot  Speed  25  11 

25  Ft.  Speed  25  8 

25  Ft.  Speed  25  11 

Fixed  Speed  25  No.   1 

Fixed  Speed  25  No.   1 

25  Ft.  Speed  25  8 
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AFTER    THE    STORM 

Made   'vith   a   .?/}    Kodak,    by   John    Uabcrstroh 
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ORDER  FILM  BY  NUMBER 


THERE  are  many  models  of  roll 
film  cameras  in  use  that  make 
negatives  of  the  same  size  but 
require  film  spools  of  different 
lengths.  This  is  owing  to  differ- 
ences in  the  styles  of  the  cameras. 

Should  you  order  a  certain  size 
of  film  from  your  dealer,  without 
mentioning  the  style  of  camera  you 
are  using,  he  might  not  know  what 
you  need,  but  if  you  order  by  num- 
ber he  will  know  exactly  what  to 
give  you.  To  illustrate:  The  No.  3 
Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  the  No.  3 
Cartridge  Kodak  and  the  No.  3 
Brownie  all  make  3%  x  4Vi  nega- 
tives, but  they  are  different  styles 
of  cameras  and  require  film  spools 
of  different  lengths.  The  film 
made  for  one  of  these  cameras 
will  fit  neither  of  the  others. 

Eastman  N.  C.  Film  and  East- 
man Autographic  Film  are  packed 
in  cartons.  A  number  is  placed  on 
the  ends  of  each  carton.  This  num- 
ber indicates  the  size  of  negative 
the  film  will  make  and  the  style  of 
spool  on  which  the  film  is  wound. 

The  3^/4  X  4^/4  size  of  Eastman 
roll  film  is  listed  under  four  num- 
bers, and  is  made  for  use  in  eight 
styles  of  Eastman  cameras.  Three 
styles  of  these  cameras  use  film  No. 
118,  three  styles  use  film  No.  124. 
one  style  uses  film  No.  119  and  only 
one  style  requires  film  No.  A 118. 

The  3A  size  of  film  is  listed  under 
three  numbers,  the  4x5  size  under 
four  numbers  and  some  other  sizes 
are  also  listed  under  two  or  more 
numbers,  for  cameras  of  various 
styles. 

The  letter  A  preceding  the  num- 
ber on  a  film  carton  indicates  that 
the  film  is  autographic.  If  you  are 


using  an  Autographic  Kodak,  a 
Kodak  fitted  with  an  Autographic 
Back,  or  an  Autographic  Brownie, 
make  sure  you  order  Autographic 
Film.  Autographic  records  cannot 
be  made  on  old  style  film. 

Every  year  has  witnessed  im- 
provements in  Eastman  Cameras. 
Some  of  these  improvements  have 
necessitated  changes  in  the  film 
spools.  Since  all  models  of  East- 
man cameras,  from  the  oldest  to 
the  most  recent,  are  in  constant 
use,  films  must  be  supplied  for  all 
these  models. 

The  number  of  the  film  used  in 
any  size  or  style  of  Eastman  roll 
film  camera  is  printed  in  large 
type  in  the  manual  that  accom- 
panies the  camera. 

Always  order  film  by  number 
that  you  may  be  sure  of  obtaining 
the  film  you  need. 


CHANGE    OF    ADDRESS 

KOD.^KEUY  is  mailed  as  third 
class  matter  which,  like  all 
other  printed  matter  that 
does  not  require  first  class  postage, 
cannot  be  forwarded  from  one  ad- 
dress to  another,  free  of  charge. 

If  you  change  your  address  with- 
out notifying  us,  Kod.\kery  will 
not  reach  you.  Requesting  the 
postmaster  to  forward  your  mail 
will  not  insure  your  receiving 
KoD.AKERY,  unless  you  pay  him  the 
postage  for  forwarding  it. 

Should  you  move  from  one 
place  to  another  be  .sure  to  inform 
us  promptly,  giving  both  your  old 
and  new  addresses.  ^ 
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SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  TALKS 

HOLD  THE  CAMERA  STEADY 

IF  pictures  that  were  made  with  a  fixed  focus  box  Brownie 
or  Premo  are  so  bku-red  that  every  line  in  them  is  "fuzzy" 
instead  of  sharp  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  camera  was 
not  held  steady  while  the  exposure  was  being  made. 

If  pictures  that  were  made  with  a  focusing  Kodak,  Premo, 
Brownie  or  Graphic  camera  are  wholly  blurred  it  is  either 
because  the  camera  was  not  held  steady  while  the  pictures  were 
being  made,  or  because  the  focusing  indicator  was  moved  to 
some  point  behind  the  100  ft.  mark  on  the  focusing  scale  or,  in 
other  words,  because  the  camera  front,  to  which  the  lens  is 
attached,  was  not  drawn  out  far  enough  for  focusing  the  lens 
on  any  distance  whatsoever. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  blurred  pictures  is  movement  of 
camera,  and,  while  there  is  no  one  way  of  holding  it  that  is 
best  for  all  people,  there  are  two  ways,  by  one  of  which,  it  can 
be  held  steady  by  most  people.  These  are:  holding  the  camera 
in  both  hands,  with  the  camera  resting  lightly  against  the 
bofly,  or  holding  it  in  both  hands,  slightly  in  front  of  the  body, 
with  the  elbows  resting  against  the  body. 

Those  who  do  not  adopt  either  of  these  ways  should  adopt 
the  way  that  they  find  most  con\-onient  and  most  effective 
for  holding  the  camera  steady. 

Never  hold  a  camera  with  one  hand  only  while  operating 
the  shutter  with  the  other  hand,  and  never  make  a  jerky 
mo\-emcnt  when  pressing  the  shutter  release.  If  you  do  either 
of  these  things  the  camera  will  be  moved  at  the  instant  of 
exposure  and  the  picture  will  be  blurred. 

Do  not  hold  the  camera  in  the  hands  while  making  any 
exposure  that  is  longer  than  1/25  of  a  second.  For  longer  ex- 
posures always  use  a  tripod,  or  some  other  firm  support,  or 
the  picture  will  be  blurred. 

Should  you  encounter  any  problems  in  your  photographic 
work  that  you  cannot  readily  solve  submit  them  to  us.  Wo 
will  take  pleasure  in  assisting  you.    There  will  be  no  charge. 


Address  all  communications. 

Service  Department,  Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Ltd. 

Toronto,  Canada. 
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Pocket  Premo 

/v;/'  2}^  A'  J  ^4  Pictures 

Easy  to  Carry — 

Small  as  a  ]iurse 


Easy  to  Load — 

Open  the  back  and  drop  in  a 

Premo  Eilm  Pack 

Easy  to  l"^se — 

Snaps  into  focus  when  opened. 

Ca/aloi^iir/rrr  al  your  dia/cr's 
or  hv  mail 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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TEMPERATURE 

Every  photographic  formula  specifies  a  de- 
finite temperature  for  ever}'  photographic 
solution — at  this  temperature  and  no  other, 
will  a  solution  do  its  best  work. 


Eastman 
Thermometer 

|-^  The  hook  top 
and  cun.'ed  back 
make  it  partic- 
ularl}'  useful 
in  connection 
with  the  Kodak 
Film  Tank. 

A  good  ther- 
mometer, how- 
ever, for  any 
photographic 
purpose. 


Price,  $1,00 


Ther- 
mometer 
Stirring 
Rod 

Ax  instrument 
that  does  double 
dut}'  —  a  re- 
liable thermo- 
m  e  t  e  r  and  a 
hand}'  stirring 
rod. 

The  hammer 
end  will  be 
found  useful  for 
crushing  chem- 
icals. 

Price,  $1,00 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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GRAFLEX 

There  is  certaiut\-  in  picture-making  with  a  Graflex. 
The  user  of  the  Graflex  brushes  aside  the  usual  handi- 
caps— he  almost  disregards  subject,  time,  place  or  light. 


The 


of  a  second  snap  that  stops  the  bird  on  the 


wing,  the  slow  snap  for  an    indoor  portrait,   the  pro- 
longed time  exposure — all  are  easily  within  its  scope. 

Graflex  widens  the  possibilities  of  pictorial  achievement. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO.  CANADA 
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Picture-making  all  the  way —from 
exposure  to  pri/it. 

Kodak   Film 
Tank 


Pria\  $^.^0  up. 


As  far  as  developing  goes,  3011  are  the  equal  of  the  ex- 
pert— when  you  use  the  Kodak  Film  Tank.  No  dark 
room — develop  your  films  where  \ou  are — when  ^•ou 
will. 


Kodak  Amateur 
Printer 

Price.  $10.00 


A  photographic  partner  of  the  Film  Tank  is  the  Amateur 
Printer.  An  automatic  masking  device  fits  any  amateur 
size  negative,  and  each  negative  once  in  place  is  held 
in  proper  position  for  one  print  or  a  hundred. 

In  combination,  the  Kodak  Film  Tank  and  the  Kodak 
Amateur  Printer  make  ever\-  man  his  own  finishing 
department. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO. 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

At  your  dealer's 


Limited 


.**; 


Tell  your  finisher  to  make  your 
prints  on 

VELOX 


It's  just   another   way    of  saying 

that   you   want    the   best 

prints  possible. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


Pictures    t/iat    arc   7i'or//i    iakiuo- 


arc  Zi'ori/i   keeping. 


Between  the  pages  of  an  Albnm  they  are 
safe  against  loss  or  injur}- — read}-  to  refresh 
a  laggard  memory  on  past  interesting  events. 

THE  KINGSWAY 

A  loose-leaf  Album  with  genuine  heav}' 
leather  cover  in  Russett  Brown,  Olive  Brown, 
Light  Grey  or  Dark  Gre}-  made  with  50 
black  leaves. 


No.  Size 

A         S'A  X     7 
V,         7       X   10 


Price 

I3-50 
5.00 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


KODAKERY 

A 

MAGAZINE  tS/- AMATEUR. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 


SEPTEMBER     I92O 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO..  Liamted 
TORONTO,  CANADA. 


Kodak  Self  Timer 


Price,  $1.50 


^K  I      Compose  the  view  and  establish  the 
:  focus — then  the    Kodak  Self  Tinier 

operates  the  cable  release  and  makes 
tlie  picture.  The  time  elapsing  between  the 
instant  the  Timer  is  set  and  the  "click''  is  under 
3'our  control — plent}^  of  time  to  rejoin  the  group 
or  to  pose  for  3'our  own  portrait. 


Eastman 

Thermometer 

Price,  $1.00 

A  RELIABLE  thermometer  for  an}^  photo- 
graphic purpose,  but  particularly  adapt- 
ed through  its  curved  back  and  hook 
top  for  use  with  the  Kodak  Film  Tank. 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,    CANADA 


All  by  Daylight 


KODAK  Film  Tank 

Take  it  with  you — there's  plent}^ 
of  room  for  it  in  _voiir  vacation  lug- 
gage. The  outfit  is  self-contained 
as  the  metal  tank  fits  in  the  box. 
And  think  of  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing "how  the  pictures  came  out" 
whenever  you  will,  wherever  3'ou 
are. 

Price,  $3.^  up 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


IN   OLD  FRANCE 
Made  xvilh  a  Premo  Camera;  Yz  sec.  exposure;  stop  i6;  Ki  Filter 


^H^^^^^^S 
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Tic.    1 — The  Cross-road 
at  g.so  A.M.,  Sept.  lo;  lo  sec.  c.vl'osufc ;  stop  64 


THE   DENSELY  SHADED   PLACES 


WE  often  wish  to  make  pic- 
tures of  our  favorite  sum- 
mer haunts,  some  of  which 
are  sure  to  be  in  densely  shaded 
places  where  the  light  is  so  weak 
that  satisfactory  pictures  can  only 
be  secured  by  making  time  ex- 
posures. 

While   we  can  make  snapshots, 
on    cloudy-bright    days,    of    light- 


toned  objects  that  are  under  the 
open  sky  and  get  plenty  of  detail 
in  the  pictures,  yet  we  cannot 
make  snapshots  that  will  show  de- 
tail in  dark-toned  objects  that  are 
in  deep  shade,  even  on  the  bright- 
est of  sunny  days. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  ob- 
jects that  are  out  in  the  open  are 
illuminated  by  the  light  that  comes, 
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at  all  angles,  directlj-  from  the  sky, 
while  objects  that  are  in  the  dense 
shade  of  trees  receive  so  little  light 
directly  from  the  sky  that  some 
parts  of  them  are  illuminated 
chiefly  by  light  that  is  reflected 
from  objects  that  surround  them. 

For  illustrating  the  kinds  of  sub- 
jects we  are  discussing,  two  typical 
scenes,  such  as  are  often  found  in 
the  country,  were  selected.  Fig.  1 
shows  a  narrow  cross-road  that  is 
cut  through  a  hill.  The  section  of 
this  road  that  the  picture  repre- 
sents is  bordered,  on  both  sides, 
bj'  trees  which  overhang  the  road- 
way and  prevent  much  of  the  light 
that  comes  directly  from  the  sky 
from  reaching  it. 

The  lighting  of  the  subject,  at 
the  time  the  picture  was  made, 
9.30  A.  M.,  in  September,  was  ex- 
tremelj'  contrasty — the  spots  that 
the  sunshine  reached  appearing 
veiy  bright  in  comparison  -with 
their  more  dimly-lighted  suiTound- 
ings.  Any  attempt  to  photograph 
a  scene  similar  to  th;s  with  a 
snapshot  exposure  will  result  in  a 
picture  that  is  wholly  void  of 
shadow  detail. 

The  exposure  that  was  gi\en  was 
10  seconds  with  stop  64.  This 
small  stop  was  used  because  the 
banks,  on  both  sides  of  the  road, 
were  overgrown  with  vines  and 
bushes,  some  of  which  were  only  a 
few  feet  from  the  lens,  and  the 
only  way  that  sharp  images  of 
these,  and  also  of  the  more  distant 
objects,  could  be  secured  was  by 
stopping  down  the  lens. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  small  brook  which 
has  eroded  a  narrow  channel  in 
the  bed  of  what  was  formerly  a 
stream  at  least  twenty  feet  wide. 
Very  tall  trees  stand  along  the  low 


banks  of  the  older  channel  and 
their  wide-spreading  tops  form  an 
arch  above  the  brook. 

The  negative  from  which  Fig.  2 
was  made  received  only  half  as 
much  exposure  as  the  one  from 
which  Fig.  1  was  printed.  Fig.  2 
was  shaded  by  a  thin  line  of  trees 
on  either  side,  and,  though  verj^ 
little  sky  could  be  seen  on  looking 
upward,  considerable  sky  could  be 
seen  on  looking  across  the  land- 
scape on  both  sides  of  the  brook. 
Fig.  1  was  so  densely  shaded  by  a 
forest  on  the  right  and  an  orchard 
of  old  apple  trees  on  the  left  that 
but  little  sky  could  be  seen  when 
looking  in  any  direction. 

In  considering  exposure  we  must 
remember  that  we  photograph  ob- 
jects by  the  light  that  they  reflect, 
and,  as  the  brightness  of  the  light 
that  is  reflected  from  densely 
shaded  scenes  varies  greatly,  it  is 
wholly  impossible  to  state,  defi- 
nitely, how  long  an  exposure  will 
be  needed  for  recording  detail  in 
all  but  the  darkest  shadows. 

A  good  method  for  judging  what 
exposure  to  give  is,  to  stand  in  the 
midst  of  the  scene  and  observe 
whether  much  or  little  sky  is  \asible 
from  that  position.  The  writer  has 
found  that  if  comparatively  little 
sky  can  be  seen  in  any  direction, 
but  detail  can  be  seen  in  the  dark 
tree  trunks  that  are  from  10  to  20 
feet  distant,  an  exposure  of  3 
seconds  with  stop  16  is  usually 
sufficient.  If  stop  64  is  used  the  ex- 
posure must  be  four  times  as  long 
as  with  stop  16.  If  no  detail  can 
be  plainly  seen  in  the  dark  tree 
trunks  the  exposure  should  be  not 
less  than  10  seconds  with  stop  16, 
or  40  seconds  with  stop  64. 
If  little  sky  can  be  seen  overhead 
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but  considerable  is  \isible  across 
the  landscape  only  one-half  or  one- 
quarter  as  long  an  exposure  need 
be  given  as  when  but  little  sky  can 
be  seen  in  am^  direction. 

Should  the  subject  be  one  that 
receives  considerable  light  from 
above,  and  also  from  the  side,  it 
cannot  be  classed  as  a  densely 
shaded  scene.  It  should  be  photo- 
graphed with  the  exposure  recom- 


mended for  a  shaded  nearby  scene, 
that  is,  -55  second  with  stop  4. 
Dense  shade  does  not  exist  where 
plenty  of  top  and  side  light  pene- 
trate. 

The  very  places  where  we  love 
to  picnic  are  the  densely  shaded 
forests  and  ravines.  Pictures  ol 
such  places  are  well  worth  while 
and  if  care  is  taken  to  give  suffi- 
cient exposure  thej-  are  easily  made. 
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MOVE  that  cracker  away  from 
your  face.  Sink  the  cheese 
about  a  foot.  No,  over 
toward  the  middle  of  your  body. 
Xow  smile,  dog-gone  vuh,  smile!" 

Snap ! 

Sunny  Jim  rolled  the  film,  clos- 
ed the  Kodak,  and  continued: 

'Tt's  a  terrible  waste  of  film,  but 
we  need  a  few  figures  just  to  round 
out  our  record  of  this  camp.  We'll 
call  this  one  'A  Study  in  Cheese.'  " 

"How-  conie?"  I  demanded. 

'"Simple  enough.  Except  for  one 
cracker  and  the  end  of  the  tent. 
there's  nothing  but  cheese  in  the 
picture." 

I  restrained  an  impulse  to  hurl 
the  cheese  at  him.  Our  camp  svas 
on  a  mountain-top,  more  than 
twelve  miles  from  the  neare.st  vil- 
lage; and  when  replenishing  sup- 
plies means  tramping  twenty-five 
miles  over  hill  roads  and  mountain 
trails,  toting  those  supplies  on 
your  back,  you  don't  waste  grdb 


by  hea\-ing  it  around  recklessly. 

Without  reply,  I  resumed  my 
stand-up  lunch.  While  the  slali  ol" 
cheese,  sundiy  crackers,  and  a 
drink  of  spring-water  were  going 
down  I  meditated  revenge.  And 
when  my  rank  old  pipe  was  glow- 
ing I  suggested: 

"Come  with  me.  little  one,  and 
I'll  take  a  real  picture." 

We  ambled,  rambled,  and  scram- 
bled about  half  a  mile  over  the 
hummocky  stone  summit  and 
down  into  a  grove  of  birches. 

"Now  festoon  yourself  over  that 
bough  and  tr\-  to  look  intelligent," 
I  commanded. 

He  hung  himself  up  comfortably-, 
puffed  away  at  his  calabash,  and 
amused  himself  with  persiflage  con- 
cerning my  deliberate  movements. 
While  he  was  chuckling  over  one 
of  his  verbal  shots  I  turned  the 
Kodak  loo.se  on  him,  and  another 
pictorial  record  was  added  to  our 
collection. 
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"Glad  to  see  you  have  an  eye  for 
beauty,"  he  laughed,  hopping  off 
the  limb.  "What  will  you  call  it — 
'The  Nymph  of  the  Birches?'  " 

"Nope.  Just  'The  Birches.' 
If  anybody  asks  what  that  thing 
in  the  middle  of  the  picture  is, 
I'll  say:  'Oh,  that's  just  an  in- 
sect that  crawled  in  front  of  the 
lens.'  " 

Then  I  had  to  run.  I  escaped  be- 
cause he  caught  his  foot  and  skid- 
ded against  a  tree.  By  the  time  he 
picked  up  speed  again  I  was  out 
of  reach  of  anything  but  oral  as- 
saults. 

A  few  days  later  we  broke  camp. 
But  before  we  folded  our  tent  we 
took  more  pictures  of  each  other, 
some  of  them  posed  and  some  em- 
phatically not.  One  of  the  latter 
was  a  stealthy  shot  of  which  I  re- 
mained totally  unconscious  until 
the  films  came  out  of  the  Eastman 
tank  at  home.  Then  I  discovered 
a  record  of  a  shirtless  individual 
with  a  face  resembling  a  charlotte 
russe.  The  printing-frame  and  a 
sheet  of  Velox  brought  out  a  pho- 
tograph of  myself  in  the  act  of 
shaving  off  a  week's  beard. 

Others  were  taken  more  openly. 
A  few  showed  us  both  in  the  same 
picture.  Making  these  was  no*^  fc'o 
easy  as  it  would  be  nowadays,  for 
then  that  marvelous  little  instru- 
ment— the  Kodak  Self  Timer — was 
not  available  to  the  Kodaker.  We 
had  to  use  a  twenty-foot  rubber 
tube,  a  bulb  nearly  filling  the  fist. 
and  a  squeeze  that  almost  disloca- 
ted an  arm.  But  we  got  the  ex- 
posures, and  felt  quite  chesty  over 
it. 

As  Sunny  Jim  said,  these  per- 
sonal pictures  were  taken  just  to 
round  out  the  record  of  the  camp. 


We  devoted  our  serious  efforts 
to  photographs  of  our  immediate 
and  distant  en\'ironment — the  old 
mountain  itself  and  the  wondrous 
panorama  of  hills  and  lakes  and 
forests  down  below.  We  ached  to 
know  what  luck  we  had  had  with 
our  \'entures  at  depicting  glomus 
sunsets,  and  we  argued  as  to 
whether  the  far-of?  White  Moun- 
tains would  show  on  the  film.  But 
we  thought  little  of  those  rough- 
and-ready  portraits. 

We  were  old  chums,  weren't  we? 
Down  in  town  we  could  snapshot 
each  other  whenever  we  felt  like 
it,  couldn't  we?  Of  course.  And  be- 
sides, we  were  coming  back  here 
for"  a  hunting  trip  later  on. 

But— 

We  never  went  back.  We  never 
photographed  each  other  again. 
Soon  after  breaking  camp  we  were 
seized  by  different  currents  in  the 
big  River  of  Life  and  swept  far 
apart.  The  sncyws  of  nine  winters 
have  buried  our  old  camp-site 
since  then,  and  in  all  that  time  we 
have  met  only  twice — brief  meet- 
ings amid  the  rush  and  roar  of  a 
big  city,  far  from  the  wild"  freedom 
of  our  mountain. 

And  with  the  passing  of  the 
years  those  lightly  taken  personal 
pictures  have  become  more  valu- 
able to  us  than  all  the  scenic  stud- 
ies on  which  we  worked  so  care- 
fully. The  mountain  and  the  wide 
\'istas  still  are  there,  and  either  of 
us  can  go  again  to  the  bald  sum- 
mit at  his  leisure  and  photograph 
them  anew.  But  whether  we  shall 
ever  again  sleep  side  by  side  and 
tramp  shoulder  to  shoulder  up 
there  in  the  North  Country  we  do 
not  know.  So  it  is  that  those  few 
portraits  hold  a  value  not  to  be 
measured  in  monev. 
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THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  USE  THE  FINDER 


WHEN'  making  photographs 
with  a  hand  camera  we 
arrange  the  composition  of 
the  picture  in  a  finder  which  shows 
us  a  miniature  image  of  our  subject. 
The  opening  in  the  mask  that  is 
fitted  OAer  the  gla^ss  on  the  top  of 
the  finder  that  is  attached  to  a 
modern  Kodak.  Premo  or  Brownie 
is  either  cross  shaped  or  oblong. 

AYhen  we  look  into  a  finder  that 
has   a   cross-shaped    mask    wp   can 


see  the  composition  fca*  both  a  hori- 
zontal and  a  vertical  picture  at  the 
same  time,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
It  is,  therefore,  important  that  we 
arrange  the  composition  of  our 
picture  in  the  horizontal  part  of 
the  mask  when  the  camera  is  held 
horizontally  (Fig.  5),  and  in  the 
vertical  part  of  the  mask  when  the 
camera  is  held  verticalh'  (Fig.  7). 
Unless  we  do  this  our  picture  will 
show  only  a  part  of  what  we  wish 
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it  to  contain.  To  illu:~tiate:  "J'lic 
picture  in  the  finder  (Fig.  1) 
tells  us  that  this  subject  should 
be  photographed  with  the  cam- 
era held  horizontally,  because 
the  image  of  the  boat  extends 
bej'ond  the  lines  of  the  vertical 
part  of  the  finder,  but  is  wholly 
included  within  the  horizontal 
lines.  If  we  photograph  this  sub- 
ject with  the  camera  held  hori- 
zontally we  will  obtain  the  pic- 
ture shown  in  Fig.  2;  but  if  we 
ignore  what  the  finder  tells  us, 
and  photograph  this  subject  with 
the  camera  held  vertically,  the 
result  will  be  the  picture  shown 
in  Fig.  3. 

When  we  look  into  a  finder 
that  has  an  oblong  mask  (such 
as  is  attached  to  the  Special  Ko- 
daks and  the  Special  Premos) 
we  cannot  see  both  the  horizon- 
tal and  vertical  compositions  at 
the  same  time.  We  can  only 
see  the  composition  for  horizon- 
tal pictures  when  the  finder  top 
(which  turns)  is  in  the  position 
shown  in  Fig.  4,  and  the  cornpo- 
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sition    for   vertical    pictures    when 
the   finder  top   is  in   the   position 


tons  ami,  the  position  of  the  indi- 
cator which,  in  Fig.  4  points  to  H 
(horizontal),  and  in  Fig.  6  points 
to  V   (vertical). 

All  who  possess  hand  cameras  so 
quickly  form  the  habit  of  using  the 
finder  in  the  right  way  that  they 
are  oftentimes  unconscious  of  do- 
ing anything  more  than  look  into 
it  while  arranging  the  composition 
of  the  picture,  but  beginners,  to 
whom  the  use  of  a  camera  has  not 
yet  become  second  nature,  should 
always  make  sure  that  they  use 
the  finder  in  the  way  it  is  intended 
to  be  used. 


shown  in  Fig.  6. 

When  we  make  a  picture  with 
the  finder  top  in  the  horizontal  po- 
sition (Fig.  4)  we  must  hold  the 
camera  horizontally  (Fig.  5),  and 
if  the  finder  top  is  in  the  vertical 
position  (Fig.  6)  the  camera  must 
be  held  vertically  (Fig.  7).  Unless 
this  is  done  the  picture  will  not 
record  all  that  was  seen  in  the 
finder. 

There  are  three  guides  on  the 
top  of  this  finder,  either  of  which 
will  instantly  tell  whether  it  is  set 
for  a  vertical  or  a  horizontal  pic- 
ture. These  guides  are:  The  way 
the  long  side  of  the  glass  extends, 
the  position  of  the  two  turn  but- 


What  we  have  stated  applies,  of 
course,  only  to  folding  hand  cam- 
eras that  have  but  one  finder,  be- 
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cause  the  fixed  focus  box  Brownies 
and  Premos  that  make  oblong 
pictures  are  fitted  with  two  find- 
ers, which  are  built  into  the  cam- 


eras in  such  positions  that  the 
horizontal  finder  must  be  used  tor 
liorizontal,  and  the  vortical  finder 
for  vertical   ])icturc.<. 
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I-  EAPING  from  cloud  to  cloud, 
or,  as  it  more  often  does, 
^from  cloud  to  earth,  the 
lightning  flash  presents  a  spec- 
tacle that  nothing  else  can  equal. 

Were  it  not  for  the  camera,  which 
gives  us  permanent  and  accurate 
records  of  these  swiftly-moving 
streams  of  light,  our  conceptions  of 
the  various  forms  of  lightning 
would  necessarily  be  confined  to 
the  impressions  that  our  eyes  can 
gather  in  brief  fractions  of  seconds, 
and  these,  as  the  camera  has  shown 
us,  are  always  incomplete. 

The  camera  has  revealed  many 
sinuous  lines  of  light  that  branch 
off  from  the  main  stream,  some  of 
which  are  so  much  narrower  and  so 
much  less  brilliant  than  the  main 


line  of  the  flash  that  we  cannot  see 
them  during  the  brief  interval  that 
a  dazzling  flash  remains  visible. 

The  camera  has  also  recorded 
double  and  triple  streams  of  light- 
ning which  moves  in  parallel  lines, 
very  close  to  each  other.  When 
these  are  seen  near  at  hand  they 
are  often  of  such  blinding  brilliancy 
that  to  the  human  eye  they  are  apt 
to  appear  as  a  single  stream  of  light 
which  flashes  out  of  the  darkness 
and  instantly  disappears. 

The  only  form  of  lightning  of 
which  satisfactory  pictures  cannot 
be  made  is  the  sheet-lightning, 
which  almost  uniformly  illuminates 
a  broad  expanse  of  sky.  What  we 
need  for  spectacular  pictures  are 
the  sharply   dcliiuMi   lines  ul'   light, 
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and  these  are  furnished  by  chain- 
lightning,  which  sometimes  shows 
a  zigzag,  though  more  often  a 
streamhke  or  forked  flash,  and  by 
ball-lightning— a  rare  form — which 
appears  as  a  fiery  globe  descend- 
ing to  the  earth. 

Though  lightning  flashes  can 
rarely  be  successfully  photographed 
during  the  daylight  hours,  it  is  a 
\'er3'  easj'  matter  to  seciu'e  good 
photographic  records  of  them  on 
a  dark  night,  with  any  kind  of 
camera.  All  that  needs  to  be 
done  is  to  place  the  camera  on  a 
tripod,  or  on  some  other  rigid  sup- 
port, point  the  lens  toward  that 
part  of  the  sky  where  the  flashes 
are  occun-ing  and  open  the  shutter, 
with  the  largest  stop  in  the  lens. 
As  soon  as  a  flash  has  appeared  the 
shutter  should  be  closed  and  an- 
other film  placed  in  position. 
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DEVELOPING  FILM  PACK  FILMS  IN 
ORDINARY   ROOMS 


THE  Premo  Film  Pack  Tank  is 
made    for    the    photographer 
who    wishes    to    develop    his 
own  film  pack  films. 

Tank  development  is  more  con- 
venient and  more  economical  than 
tray  development,  and  it  is  also 
the  surest  method  of  obtaining  cor- 
rectly-developed negatives,  because 
in  tank  de\'elopment  nothing  is  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  worker, 
wlule  in  tray  development  the 
worker  must  rely  solely  on  his  own 
judgment  for  determining  when  to 
stop  development. 

Film  pack  films  must  be  removed 
from  the  pack  and  placed  in  the  de- 
veloping tank,  and  must  then  be 
taken  out  of  the  tank  and  placed 


in  the  fixing  bath,  in  a  darkroom. 
By  a  darkroom  we  mean  a  room 
that  it  totally  dark  when  all  the 
lights  are  extinguished.  As  the 
films  are  not  readily  affected  by  a 
deep  red  light  it  is  customary  to 
illuminate  the  darkroom  with  a 
ruby  darkroom  lamp. 

Amateurs  who  have  no  room 
available  that  can  conveniently  be 
made  totally  dark  in  the  daytime 
can  easily  fit  up  an  extemporized 
darkroom  in  the  evening,  and, 
when  this  is  done  the  room  can 
speedily  be  restored  to  its  former 
condition  after  the  films  have  been 
developed  and  fixed. 

When  traveling,  the  writer  has 
frequently     developed     film     pack 
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films,  without  fogging  them,  in  the 
bedrooms  and  bathrooms  of  hotels. 
These  rooms  were  made  totally 
dark  by  placing  a  rug  or  a  coat  on 
the  floor  for  shutting  out  the  light 
that  came  in  under  the  door,  and 
hanging  bed  blankets  over  the 
windows  for  shutting  out  such 
light  as  came  in  around  the  win- 
dow shades  after  they  had  been 
drawn  down. 

This  method  was  recently  ap- 
plied to  a  kitchen  that  had  one 
glass  outer  door  and  five  other 
doors  leading  to  inner  rooms.  It 
also  had  two  windows.  Though 
the  moonlight  was  shining  on  one 
of  the  windows  the  room  was  made 
totally  dark  in  a  few  minutes  by 
the  method  mentioned.  A  Brownie 
Safelight  Lamp  was  attached  to  a 
light  fixture  above  the  kitchen 
sink,  and  the  films  were  handled 
by  the  light  of  this  lamp.  After 
the  films  were  developed  and  fixed 


e\'ery  negati\-e  was  found  to  be 
wholly  free  from  fog,  which  pro\'ed 
that  this  extemporized  darkroom 
was  a  perfectly  safe  place  for  de- 
veloping film  pack  films. 

The  method  suggested  for  con- 
verting an  ordinary  living  room 
into  a  darkroom  can  be  employed 
in  any  home,  but  there  are  two 
simple  precautions  which  must  be 
carefully  observed.  If  either  of 
them  is  ignored  an  entire  batch  of 
films  will  be  ruined.  These  pre- 
cautions are :  To  make  sure  that 
the  room  is  really  light-tight,  and 
to  permit  no  one  to  enter  the  room 
while  films  are  being  removed  from 
the  pack  for  placing  in  the  tank,  or 
while  they  are  being  transferred 
from  the  tank  to  the  fixing  bath. 

The  way  to  determine  whether 
the  room  is  i-eally  light-tight  is 
to  remain  in  it  for  five  minutes  after 
all  lights  have  been  extinguished. 
If  at  the  end  of  five  minutes  no 
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light  can  be  seen  entering  the  room 
it  is  wholly  hght-tight,  but  if  light 
can  be  seen,  the  opening  through 
which  it  comes  must  be  closed. 

In  developing  film  pack  films  in 
a  Premo  tank  be  sure  to  use  the 
Premo  Tank  Powders  that  are  pre- 
pared for  the  size  of  tank  you  are 
using,  and  develop  the  films  for  20 
minutes,  if  the  temperature  of  the 
developer  is  65  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
If  the  temperature  is  not  65  degrees 
then  develop  for  one  minute  longer 
than  20  minutes  for  eveiy  degree 
that  it  is  below  65,  and  one  minute 
less  than  twenty  minutes  for  every 
degree  that  it  is  higher  than  65 
degrees.  Do  not  develop  films  or 
plates  in  any  developer  that  is 
warmer  than  70  degrees  F.,  or  the 


emulsion  will  swell  and  may  leave 
its  support.  (Those  who  wish  to 
develop  films  in  the  Tropics  are 
invited  to  write  to  us  for  special 
instructions) . 

After  the  films  have  been  de- 
veloped the  developer  should  be 
poured  out  and. the  tank  filled  with 
clear  water.  The  films  should  be  left 
in  this  water  for  about  one  minute, 
then  washed  in  two  more  changes 
of  water,  after  which  they  are  ready 
for  placing  in  the  fixing  bath. 

It  is  important  to  leave  negatives 
in  the  fixing  bath  for  at  least  five 
minutes  after  all  traces  of  the 
creamy  color  have  vanished.  If 
this  is  not  done  stains  will  appear, 
in  the  course  of  time,  which  may 
ruin  them. 
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After  negatives  are  taken  from 
the  fixing  bath  they  must  be 
washed  in  10  or  12  changes  of 
water  in  a  tray,  lea^-ing  them  in 
each  water  for  about  five  minutes, 
or  from  45  to  60  minutes  in  run- 
ning water.  Negatives  must  not 
be  in  contact  with  each  other  while 
they  are  washing,  as  the  water  can 
only  remove  all  the  chemicals  that 
are  in  the  film  by  coming  into 
constant  contact  with  both  sides 
of  the  film. 


After  the  negatives  have  been 
washed  they  must  be  dried,  in  a 
place  where  the  air  is  moving. 
They  may  be  hung  on  a  line  with 
a  bent  pin  run  through  a  corner  of 
each  film. 

By  following  the  instructions  we 
have  given,  all  amateurs,  even 
those  who  have  had  no  experience 
in  de\'eloping  negatives,  can  ob- 
tain correctly  developed  film  pack 
film  negatives  with  ease  and  cer- 
tsLinty. 
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AUTOGRAPHIC  RECORDS  FROM  AEROPLANES 


WHEN  the  autographic  fea- 
ture was  added  to  the 
Kodak  none  but  a  visionaiy 
could  foresee  how  vahiable  it  might 
prove  to  the  aviator  who,  flying 
high  in  the  air,  photographs  ob- 
jects on  the  land  and  the  water 
over  which  he  passes. 

Our  conception  of  what  things 
look  like  necessarily  depends  on 
the  viewpoint  from  which  we  ob- 
serve them.  As  the  earth's  sur- 
face looks  very  different  when 
viewed  from  the  sky  than  it  does 
from  a  viewpoint  on  the  earth, 
the  aviator  who  makes  pictures 
from  somewhere  in  the  sky,  wants 
to  know,  bej'ond  any  possibility  of 


doubt,  what  particular  scene  each 
picture  represents. 

The  fact  that  the  Autographic 
Kodak,  loaded  with  Autographic 
Film,  makes  it  possible  to  secure 
negatives  which  will  disclose  this 
information  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  Autographic  Kodaks  were 
used  by  all  the  members  of  Sir 
Ross  Smith's  party  during  their 
air  flight  from  England  to  Aus- 
tralia, a  few  months  ago. 

The  service  that  the  Autographic 
Kodak  rendered  these  air  men  is 
referred  to  in  the  following  letter 
from  Sir  Keith  Smith,  who  made 
many  of  the  pictures  that  were 
obtained  diu'ing  the  flight : 


"Menzies  Hotel,   Melbourne, 

5th  March,  1920. 
"Messrs.  Kodak  (Aust.)  Ltd., 
Sidney,  N.  S.  W. 

Dear  Sirs: 

"Before  setting  out  on  the  flight  from  London  to  Australia,  I  was 
perplexed  as  to  the  most  suitable  photographic  apparatus  I  should  select 
to  record  the  events  of  the  journey. 

"It  was  imperative  to  reduce  weight  to  a  minimum,  and  as  space 
was  very  limited,  it  was  essential  the  instruments  must  be  as  compact 
as  possible.  On  going  into  the  matter  with  my  brother,  we  decided 
in  favor  of  Kodaks.  Our  choice  was  well  placed,  and  the  Kodaks,  four 
of  which  were  carried,  fulfilled  all  our  requirements,  furthermore,  the 
Autographic  attachment  I  found  a  boon. 

"In  order  to  identify  a  large  number  of  exposures,  I  marked  numbers 
on  the  Autographic  attachment,  which  corresponded  with  similar  num- 
bers marked  an  the  charts. 

"The  facility  afforded  by  the  developing  tank  enabled  many  films  to 
be  developed  in  tropical  climes  that  otherwise  would  have  deteriorated. 

"Altogether  the  cameras  gave  us  entire  satisfaction,  and  should  we 
ever  again  embark  on  another  flight,  I  will  re-equip  with  similar 
Kodaks  to  those  used  by  us  on  our  London-Australia  flight. 


"Yours  faithfully, 


TvEiTH  Smith." 
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Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to  us 
for  a  free  copy  of  the  "  Velox" 
Booklet. 

It  tells  all  about  the  different 
grades  and  surfaces  of  Velox, 
the  amateur's  own  paper,  and 
gives  clear,  concise  instructions 
for  its  use,  from  the  selection 
of  the  most  suitable  grade  for 
negatives  of  different  density 
to  the  mounting  of  the  finished 
print  on  album  leaf  or  card 
mount. 
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SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  TALKS 

DEVELOPING  IN  HOT  WEATHER 

KODAK  roll  films  can  be  developed  in  a  Kodak  Film  Tank 
and  Premo  Film  Pack  Films  can  be  developed  in  a 
Premo  Tank  at  any  temperature  between  45  and  70 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  but  developing  them  in  a  solution 
that  is  warmer  than  70  degrees  F.  is  not  recommended,  be- 
cause the  gelatine  in  which  the  silver  salts  are  embedded 
softens  during  development,  and,  if  the  developer  is  too  warm 
the  gelatine  will  loosen  from  its  support  and  the  negatives 
will  be  ruined. 

Water  that  is  not  warmer  than  70  degrees  F.  can  be  had  al- 
most eveiywhere  outside  of  the  hot  belts,  even  when  no  ice  is 
obtainable.  Wells  and  imderground  cisterns  keep  water  cool. 
The  basements  and  cellars  of  most  residences  are  cool  enough 
for  keeping  a  jug  or  bottle  of  water  below  70  degrees  F.,  even 
on  the  hottest  of  summer  days. 

Cool  water  can  usually  be  drawn  from  a  lake  or  a  deep  pond 
in  hot  weather,  by  lowering  a  jug  into  deep  water.  Fasten  a 
stone  to  the  jug,  tie  a  rope  to  the  jug  handle  and  attach  a  stout 
cord,  that  is  as  long  as  the  rope,  to  the  cork.  After  the  jug 
has  been  lowered  into  deep  water  pull  out  the  cork,  and  the 
water  that  lies  at  the  level  of  the  jug  will  rush  into  it. 

Always  use  a  fresh  acid  fixing  bath  in  hot  weather,  and  leave 
the  negatives  in  this  bath  for  about  an  hour.  If  this  is  done, 
the  acid  will  harden  the  gelatine  sufficiently  so  that  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  the  gelatine  leaving  its  support  when  the  neg- 
atives are  finally  washed. 

Keep  the  temperature  of  the  fixing  bath  down  to  50  degrees 
F.,  if  possible.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  then  do  not  dissolve 
the  chemicals  of  which  the  fixing  bath  is  composed  until  just 
a  few  moments  before  the  films  are  to  be  placed  in  the  bath. 

Hypo  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  which  it  is  dis- 
solving, and  a  (j-eshly  prepared  fixing  bath  is,  therefore,  much 
cooler  than  one  that  has  been  exposeil  to  the  temperature  of 
the  room  for  some  time. 

Do  not  guess  at  the  temperature  of  either  the  developer  or 
the  fixing  bath.  Always  test  the  temperature  with  a  ther- 
mometer. 

If  you  wish  to  develop  films  or  plates  in  places  where  no 
water  as  cool  as  70  degrees  F.  can  be  obtained,  write  to  us  for 
special  instructions,  for  this  is  emergency  work. 
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Velox  Transparent  Water 
Color  Stamps 

A  LANDSCAPE  in  black  and  white  is  one  thing. 

A  landscape  that  glows  with  colors  as  the  eye  saw  them 

is  quite  another. 

Color  3"our  prints.     It  is  simple  to  use  Velox  Stamps — 

nor  is  artistic  skill  required. 

The  Velox  Transparent  Water  Color  Stamp  Outfit 
offers  the  greatest  convenience  in  coloring,  as  it  includes 
the  book  of  stamps,  three  brushes  and  a  white  enameled 
mixing  palette,  put  up  in  a  neat  cardboard  case. 

Velox  Transparent  Water  Color  Stamps,  complete  booklet, 

twelve  colors $0.50 

Separate  Color  Leaves,  two  sheets 10 

Set  of  Three  Special  Brushes,  per  set 50 

Mixing  Palette 30 

Velox  Transparent  Water  Color  Stamp  Outfit,  including 

book,  three  brushes  and  palette  .....  1.20 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
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GRAFLEX 

Caught— and  in  every  detail.  One  can  almost 
hearthesmashing,  tearingeffort  of  bone  and  sinew. 
Graflex  was  not  made  for  speed  pictures  alone. 
It  is  equally  effective  for  making  pictures  of  aver- 
age subjects,  with  a  certainty  that  is  only  pos- 
sible the  Graflex  way — landscapes,  marine  views, 
birds  and  insect  studies — fully  timed 
negatives  in  light  thought  impossible 
for  photography — pictures  on  cloudy 
or  rainy  days,  indoor  or  outdoor  por- 
traits— through  the  whole  gamut  of 
subjects  that  have  a  trace  of  appeal. 
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This  seal  outside,  means  that 
the  chemical  or  chemical 
preparation  inside  has  mea- 
sured up  to  the  necessarily 
exacting  demands  of  the 
dominant  photographic  or- 
ganization of  the  world. 

Look  for  the  Kodak  Tested 
Chemical  seal  —  and    find  it. 
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''And  Jiiakc  t/ic  prints 
on    Velox  please' 

— Tell  \()ur  finisher  that. 
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quality 


In  a  camera  whose  outside  measurements  are 
only  I  ^^  X  3^4  ^  4/^  inches,  you  do  not  expect 
to  find  equipment  permitting : 

— pictures  2^  x  3^  inches. 

— shutter  speed  of  1/300  of  a  second. 

— the  choice  of  cartridge  film,   Premo  Fihn  Pack 

or  orthochromatic  and  panchromatic  plates. 
— optional     focusing   on     ground     glass    or    with 

'.specially  equipped  finder. 

But  you  do  find  all  these  in  the  Prnno  7\vcl7u\ 
With  all  its  equipment,  it  is  small;  but  with  all 
its  smallness,  there  is  no  sacrifice  of  efiiciency. 

Premo  caiaIos;iic  free  of  your  dealer  s  or  by  mail 
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Vest  Pocket 
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With  a  "Vest  Pocket"  you're 
always  ready  for  the  unexpected 
that  is  sure  to  happen.                      W 

%%.. 

i  *■?  ^ 

Your  larger  camera  you  carry 
when  yon  plan  to  take  pictures. 
The   Vest   Pocket    Kodak    you 
have    constantly   with    >ou   to 
capture  the  charms  of  the  un- 
usual.     It  is  small  in  size  but 
lacks  nothing  in  quality. 

c 

The  price  is  $11.21.      Film  for 
eight  exposures  is  25  cents.               ' 

k 
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THEY  WORK  TOGETHER 


For    your  negatives  - 

Kodak  Film 
Tank 


Price,  $3.50  up 

Automatic  developing,  the  results  of  which  can  not 
be  consistently  equalled  even  by  the  most  painstaking 
work  with  a  tray.      No  dark  room. 


-^.     For  your  prints  — 

Kodak  Amateur 

Printer 

Price,  $10.00 

A  fit  companion  for  the  Kodak  Film  Tank. 
Together  they  make  ever}-  amateur  his  own  finish 
ing  department. 
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THK   SrUF 


THE  spectacle  of  surf  dashing 
against   the    rocks   is   always 
an     interesting     subject     for 
the  camera. 

The  pictures  can  almost  always 
be  secured  from  a  position  where 
no  spray  falls,  but  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  make  a  picture  from  a 
viewpoint  where  the  air  is  filled 
with  mist  the  method  recommend- 
ed is  to  watch  the  waves  for  a  few 


minutes,  from  that  viewpoint,  while 
keeping  the  lens  covered  so  that 
the  spray  cannot  reach  it. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  ap- 
proaching rollers  one  will  soon  be 
able  to  determine  which  particu- 
lar one  will  be  most  apt  to  pro- 
duce the  finest  spectacle.  As  this 
one  comes  rushing  landward  the 
lens  should  be  uncovered  and  the 
image  located   in   tlic  tindn-,  just  a 
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BETWEEN    MONTE    CARLO    AND    MENTONE 
Made   with   a  3A    Special   Kodak.      Exposure,    1/25   sec;   f.22 


few  moments  before  the  wave 
breaks  on  the  rocks. 

After  the  exposure  has  been 
made  the  spray  should  be  carefully 
wiped  from  the  lens  with  a  clean, 
soft  linen  handkerchief,  and  the 
lens  covered  again.  A  spray  cov- 
ered lens  cannot  make  a  brilliant 
picture. 

In  photographing  surf  we  should 
always  consider  the  background 
against  which  it  is  to  be  pictured. 
Surf  photographs  white  and  it  can 
only  be  clearty  outlined  against  a 
ground  that  photographs  darker 
than  white. 

A  sk}'  that  has  white  clouds  along 
the  horizon  will  not  make  a  suit- 
able backgroimd,  because  white 
clouds  will  photograph  white,  but 
a  blue  sky,  and  also  gray  and  black 
and  colored  clouds,  will  be  suitable 
as  they  will  photograph  darker 
than  the  surf. 

The  surface  of  the  sea  will  pho- 


tograph darker  than  the  surf,  un- 
less it  reflects  sunlight  directly  to 
the  lens. 

All  landscape  objects  that  are 
not  white  will  photograph  in  a 
dark  tone. 

The  reason  why  a  blue  sky, 
which  usually  photographs  white 
in  ordinary  landscape  work,  will 
not  be  rendered  white  in  photo- 
graphing surf  is  because  the  ex- 
posure needed  for  photographing 
surf  is  shorter  than  that  needed  for 
photographing  ordinar>'  landscapes. 

All  baekgi'ound  problems  can 
easily  be  solved  by  examining  the 
subject  from  the  position  the  lens 
will  occupy  when  it  makes  the  pic- 
ture. From  this  position  the  pho- 
tographer can  see  all  that  the 
lens  will  see  and  can  instantly 
determine  whether  the  viewpoint 
is  a  suitable  one. 

Surf  can  be  photographed  on 
cloudy-bright  days  as  well  as  on 
days   of   sunshine.     The    exposure 
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recommended  for  focusing  camer- 
as is  1/50  of  a  second.  On  sunny 
days  use  stop  16  and  on  days  that 
are  cloudy-bright  use  the  next 
larger  stop. 

With  fixed  focus  box  cameras 
make  a  snapshot.  Use  the  second 
stop  on  sunny  days  and  the  larg- 
est stop  on  days  that  are  cloudy- 
bright. 

The   1/50  second   exposure  with 


stop  16  that  we  recommend  will 
produce  the  same  light  action  on 
the  film  as  the  1/25  second  expo.s- 
ure  with  stop  f.22  that  the  nega- 
tives which  made  our  illustrations 
recei\-ed.  The  advantage  of  using 
the  1/50  shutter  speed  is  that  it 
enables  us  to  obtain  sharper  im- 
ages of  the  rushing  surf  than  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  with  a  1/25 
shutter  speed. 
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SILHOUETTES  OF  DECORATIVE  ILLUMINATIONS 


SILHOUETTES  are  usually  the 
most  striking  pictorial  re- 
cords that  can  be  lundv  ol' 
decorative  illuniinations. 

As  these  silhouettes  consist  of  u 
multitude  of  tiny  white  disks  on  a 
black  background,  the  disks  repre- 
senting incandescent  electric  lights, 
they  must,  of  course,  be  made  at 
night,  and  the  exposure  must  be  so 
timed  that  the  film  will  record  the 
lights  without  recording  detail  in 
the  building  or  other  structure  to 
which  they  are  attached. 

This  can  easily  be  done,  be- 
cause the  light  that  travels  direct h- 
from  the  lamps  to  the  lens  is  \er\' 
much  more  brilliant  than  the  light 
that  is  reflected  from  the  support 
that  holds  the  lamps. 

Splendid  results  \m\v  been  (jb- 
tained  by  giving  a  3  minute  ex- 
posure with  stop  16  on  rectilinear 
and  anastigniat  lenses,  and  also  by 


giving  a  3  minute  expusuie  with 
the  second  stop  on  single  lense*. 
Single  lenses  are  always  placed  be- 
hind the  shutter,  so  that  no  lens 
can  !)('  seen  when  the  shutter  is 
cloxd. 

The  illustration  shown  abo\-e 
suggests  what  can  be  secured,  even 
when  the  conditions  are  imfavor- 
able,  for  Mr.  Breen  informs  us  that 
he  opened  and  cIoscmI  flu-  .shut- 
ter S  or  10  times  during  the  r,  min- 
utes it  took  to  secure  the  jijioto- 
graph. 

The  picture  shows  the  outlines, 
in  silhou(>Ite,  of  a  Hat  lie  Cruiser 
at  anchor.  The  leason  why  the 
shutter  was  opened  and  closed  so 
often  is  becaus(>  other  boats,  that 
showed  lights,  were  passing  at  the 
time  the  picture  was  being  made. 
.lu.-t  Ixfore  a  boat  came  within 
tiic  field  of  \iew  of  the  lens  th(; 
shutler  was  closed,  and  then  oiien- 
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ed  again  as  soon  as  it  had  passed. 

By  this  method  photographs  can 

easily  be  secured  of  decorative  il- 


himinations  on  buildings  before 
which  trolley  cars  or  automobiles 
are  passing  at  night. 


DEVELOPING  ROLL  FILMS  OUTDOORS 


TAKE  no  chances  on  your  vaca- 
tion pictures;  develop  them 
on  the  spot.  You  will  be  sure 
to  make  some  imder  conditions 
with  which  you  are  not  familiar, 
and  these  may  be  the  very  ones 
you  are  most  anxious  to  secure. 
The  only  way  to  find  out  whether 
your  pictures  will  be  good  or  not 
is  by  examining  the  negatives.  If 
some  of  them  are  not  good  the 
only  time  you  can  make  them  over 
again  is  before  you  start  for  home. 

Another  reason  for  promptb*  de- 
\eloping  films  that  were  exposed  in 
sultry  weather  is  that  hot,  moist 
air  has  an  injurious  effect  on  all 
sensitized  photographic  products. 
After  films  have  been  taken  out  of 
the  carton,  in  which  they  were 
protected  against  the  atmosphere 
by  special  wrappings,  and  have 
passed  through  the  camera,  they 
have  been  in  contact  with  the  air 
and,  if  the  air  was  hot  and  moist, 
they  should  be  developed  promptly. 

Even  though  you  may  be  camp- 
ing in  the  forest,  or  spending  >-our 
nights  in  a  tent  while  traveling  by 
automobile,  you  can  develop  roll 
films,  in  a  Kodak  Film  Tank  anj'- 
where,  outdoors  as  well  as  indoors, 
the  same  daj-  they  were  exposed. 

This  does  not  mean  that  you 
must  carry  along  a  lot  of  appar- 
atus.    .\I1  you  need,  in  addition  to 


the  camera,  is  a  Kodak  Film  Tank. 
a  fixing  tray  and  a  thermometer. 
The  Kodak  Film  Tank  is  a  com- 
plete developing  outfit,  which  in- 
cludes a  changing  box,  a  metal  so- 
lution cup  or  tank,  a  reel  and  ap- 
ron and  a  metal  hook  for  lowering 
the  reel  into  the  tank. 

Turning  a  .small  crank  on  the 
changing  box  winds  the  film  into 
the  apron  while  the  apron  is  being 
wound  on  the  reel.  This  can  be 
done,  and  the  reel  can  be  taken 
out  of  the  changing  box  and 
placed  in  the  developing  tank,  in 
daylight. 

While  it  is  just  as  easy  to  de- 
velop films  outdoors  as  indoors, 
the  daylight  is  always  stronger 
outdoors  than  indoors  and  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  transfer  the 
negatives  from  the  tank  to  the 
fixing  bath  until  after  the  devel- 
oper has  been  thorough^  washed 
out  of  them.  If  this  precaution 
is  neglected  the  films  will  be 
fogged. 

The  films  should  be  washed  not 
less  than  three  times  between  de- 
^■eloping  and  fixing,  for  about  three 
minutes  each  time.  The  safest  way 
to  do  this,  out  in  the  open,  is  to 
pour  off  the  developer  without  re- 
moving the  reel  from  the  tank, 
then  fill  the  tank  with  clear  water. 
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A?  soon  as  it  is  tilled  raise  ami 
lower  the  reel  with  the  metal  hook, 
bringing  it  to  the  top  of  the  water, 
not  above  it,  three  or  four  times, 
so  that  any  air  that  may  be  in  the 
tank  will  be  expelled. 

One  of  the  best  times  for  devel- 
oping roll  films  outdoors  is  during 
twilight.  If  they  are  to  be  de- 
veloped while  the  sun  is  shining  be 
sure  to  do  the  work  in  a  well- 
shaded  place.  After  the  roll  of 
films  has  been  developed  and 
washed  it  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  apron  and  quickly  immersed 
in  the  fixing  bath. 

After  the  films  are  thoroughly 
fixed — which  will  be  not  sooner 
than    five    minutes    after    all    the 


creamy  color  has  disappeared — 
wash  to  remo\e  every  trace  of 
hypo  and  other  foreign  substance. 
Five  or  six  changes  of  cold  water 
will  be  sufficient  for  this  if  the 
films  are  left  to  soak  for  five  min- 
utes in  each  change.  After  wash- 
ing hang  them  up  to  dry,  out  in 
the  open,  where  the  air  is  free 
from   dust. 

By  obser\'ing  the  simple  pre- 
cautions we  have  mentioned,  you 
can  de\elop  films  outdoors  with- 
out fogging  them,  and  by  develop- 
ing them  on  the  spot  you  will 
know,  before  you  start  for  home, 
.i\ist  what  you  have  secured  as  pic- 
torial  records  of  vour  vacation. 
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PICTORIAL  RECORDS 


OUR  ancestors  described  events, 
we  picture  them.  As  an  aid 
to  memory,  they  wrote  a 
lengthy  record  in  a  diary;  wc 
write  a  brief  one — a  single  line 
only,  on  the  end  of  an  autographic 
film.  The  autographic  record  tells 
the  date,  and  the  negative  shows  a 
picture  of  the  event. 

The  only  way  we  can  get  a  story 
out  of  words  is  by  translating  them 
into  mental  pictures.  Autographic 
film  stories  are  pictures,  and  they 
are  more  accurate  and  more  com- 
prehensive than  any  mental  pic- 
tures can  be. 

Imagine  trying  to  write  a  com- 
prehensive description  of  even  so 
simple  an  event  as  is  shown  bj^ 
the  picture  above!  No  matter 
how  long  you  labored  you  could 
not  tell  in  words  what  this  pic- 
ture tolls  at  a  glance. 


Ami  yet,  this  picture,  made 
years  ago,  does  not  tell  the  stor\- 
as  completely  as  could  a  picture  of 
to-day.  The  canoe  furnishings  call 
for  a  feminine  presence,  but  the 
picture  does  not  show  the  girl — 
doubtle.ss  becau.se  she  was  operat- 
ing the  camera  and  had  no  device 
which  would  permit  her  to  take 
tlic  picture^  and  also  be  includiMl  in 
it. 

This  is  a  misfortune  which  often 
happened  formerly,  but  need  never 
happen  now — when  one  uses  a 
camera  that  can  be  operated  by  a 
Kodak  Self  Timer  attached  to  the 
cud   of  a   cable  release. 

Our  illustration  is  typical  of  the 
])icture  records  we  all  want  as 
souvenirs  of  our  outings — pictures 
that  show  the  friend.s  and  the 
scenes  that  helped  to  make  the 
outings  enjoyable. 


A   NORMANDY    SIDE    STREET 
Made  with   a  3A    Folding   Kodak 
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Pictures  of  similar  tj'pe  can  be 
made  with  ordinary-  snapshot  ex- 
posures when  the  subjects  are  in 
sunshine,  but  time  exposures  must 
be  given  when  the  subjects  are  in 
the  shade. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  places  in 
which  such  pictures  are  ordinarilj^ 
made;  in  the  open  shade,  that  is, 
in  locations  which  receive  light 
from  above  and  also  from  the  side, 
and  in  places  that  receive  practi- 
cally no  light  from  above,  being 
lighted  almost  solely  from  the  side. 

If  the  subject  is  in  open  shade, 
with  nothing  but  the  sky  overhead, 


an  expo.sure  of  1/25  second  with 
stop  4  on  rectilinear,  or  stop  /.8  on 
anastigmat  lenses,  will  be  ample; 
but  if  the  subject  is  in  the  shade 
under  a  porch  roof,  or  in  the  shade 
under  a  large  tree,  the  exposure 
must  be  from  4  to  8  times  as 
long. 

With  fixed  focus  box  cameras 
that  have  no  bellows,  and  have  no 
lens  in  front  of  the  shutter,  use  the 
smallest  stop.  If  the  subject  is  in 
open  shade  make  a  1  second  ex- 
posure and  if  the  subject  is  in  the 
shade  under  a  roof,  or  in  the  shade 
under  a  tall  tree,  make  an  expo- 
sure of  from  4  to  8  seconds. 


THE 
SHEPHERD 
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IX    Tllli    ALPS 
Made    xi'iti,    a    sA    Kodak 


COL XTIXG  SECONDS 


IT  is  al\v;iys  more  convenient  to 
make  short  time  exposures  b>- 
counting  seconds  than  by  con- 
suhing  a  watch.  It  is,  in  fact,  al- 
most impossible  to  time  a  one- 
second  exposure  with  a  watch 
becau.se  the  dial  that  records  sec- 
onds is  so  small  on  most  watches 
that  in  poor  light  the  markings 
that  indicate  seconds  cannot  be 
distinctly  seen. 

An  easy  method  of  counting 
seconds,  that  is  sufficiently  accu- 
rate for  photographic  purposes,  is 
to  repeat  a  phrase  that  it  takes  one 
second  to  pronounce.  It  will  take 
the  majority  of  people  one  second 
to  pronounce  the  words,  one  hun- 
dred and  one,  as  rapidly  as  clear 
enunciation  will  permit.  The  last 
word  of  the  sentence  should  al- 
ways indicate  the  number  of  sec- 
onds that  have  been  counted.  For 
instance,    five    seconds    should    be 


counted:  one  huntlred  and  one, 
one  hundred  and  two,  one  hundred 
and  three,  one  hundred  and  four, 
one  hundred  and  five. 

With  a  little  practice,  it  will 
become  a  simple  matter  to  count 
from  30  to  60  seconds  by  this 
method,  without  varj-ing  more 
than  a  second  or  two  from  the 
time  recorded  by  the  watch.  An 
error  of  two  seconds  in  any  expo- 
sure that  should  be  longer  than 
five  seconds  can  scarcely  be  de- 
tected in  the  negative. 

While  this  is  a  simple  and  rea- 
sonably accurate  way  of  counting 
seconds  for  short-time  exposures, 
and  will  serve  admirably  in  case  of 
emergency  even  for  exposures  of  a 
few  minutes,  yet  long  exposures  of 
one  minute  or  more  should  be 
timed  with  a  watch  whenever 
pos.sible. 
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HIGH  CAMERA  OR    LOW? 


WHAT  we  call  composition  or 
arrangement  in  a  picture 
is  brought  about  mostly 
by  our  choice  of  point  of  view.  A 
step  to  right  or  left  may  make  or 
mar  our  picture — may  make  it  a 
true  picture  or  leave  the  effect 
merely  of  a  srenc. 

There  is  also  a  consideration  no; 
only  of  the  right  or  left  choice,  but 
of  the  height  choice.  This  is.  of 
course,  particularly  important  in 
the  event  of  foreground  figures.  A 
camera  held  near  the  ground  gives 
a  result  that  is  sometimes  start- 
lingly  differetu  from  the  result  ac- 
(juired  by  holding  the  camera  high. 

The    simple    wav    to    determine 


the  effect  is  first  to  look  from  the 
point  at  which  you  propose  to  hold 
the  camera.  When  you  look  from 
a  standing  position  and  hold  the 
camera  at  the  waist  the  lens  is  not 
seeing  what  your  eyes  see,  and  it 
is  what  the  lens  sees  that  gives 
you  your  picture. 

Having  looked  from  a  point  that 
would  be  waist-high,  for  example, 
you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  stand 
upright  if  you  hold  the  camera  at 
the  chosen  point  wliile  making  ihr 
exposm-c. 

.\n  int(Mr>tiii.ii  fxauiplf  of  th(^ 
x.ihic  of  a  low  \iewpoint  is  fur- 
uislifd  1)\-  the  ])icture  at  the  head 
of  this  article.  The  low  le\el  of  the 
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camera  broke  the  horizon  line  with 
all  four  figures,  whereas,  if  the 
camera  had  been  held  high  the 
picture  would  have  been  cut  in 
half  by  the  horizon  line,  with  a 
flat  effect  at  the  top.  Moreover, 
the  low  viewpoint  is  more  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  action  of  the  main 
foreground  figures.  It  is  their 
story  and  the  artist  should,  and 
did,  come  to  their  level. 

The  second  picture  suggests  an- 
other precaution.  Having  chosen 
the  height  for  the  camera,  you  still 
have  the  privilege  of  aiming  slightly 
upward  or  downward.  A  lower  in- 
clination of  the  camera  would  have 
given  this  subject  his  feet!  Yet 
the  altitude  of  vision  would  have 
been  practically  the  same. 

In  the  case  of  figure  portraiture, 
by  the  way,  the  altitude  of  the 
camera  has  a  very  important  bear- 
ing on  the  effect  of  height  in  the 
figure.  A  camera  held  low  makes 
the  figure  look  taller.  A  camera 
held  high  i-educes  the  seeming 
height  of  the  figure.  This  is  simply 


because  of  the  natural  habit  of  our 
eyes.  If  the  camera  has  looked  up 
the  resulting  picture  suggests  a 
figure  of  a  height  that  usually 
forces  us  to  look  up.  If  the  camera 
has  looked  down  the  picture  will 
have  a  corresponding  effect  of 
suggesting  a  person  in  looking 
at  whom  our  glance  slants  down- 
ward. 

A  camera  placed  at  table  level 
will  naturally  give  us  a  report  from 
a  table  level.  If  we  place  our  eyes 
at  that  level  and  are  satisfied  with 
the  effect,  all  will  be  well.  I  am 
thinking  now  of  the  habit,  so  easily 
formed,  of  studying  a  subject  from 
one  angle  and  photographing  it 
from  another.  It  is  to  warn 
against  the  disappointments  of 
this  that  I  have  written  this  sug- 
gestion. 

You  may  wish  to  do  as  I  have 
done — make  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, marking  on  the  autogra- 
phic record  each  time,  "height  of 
lens,"  so  and  so. 


THK    MOUNTAIN    PASTUKl' 

Made    with    a    sA    Kodak,    by    John    Habe 
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THE  WATER  IN  THE  FOREGROUND 


WHEN  we  make  pictures  of 
the  interesting  spots  that 
are  found  along  streams 
and  lakes  and  ponds,  from  a  view- 
point which  shows  the  water  in 
the  foreground,  we  should  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  foreground, 
because  a  nearby  body  of  water 
photographs  very  differently  at 
different  hours. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  that  the 
surface  of  the  water  is  sometimes 
smooth  and  sometimes  rough,  and 
water  not  only  reflects  light,  but  it 
also  reflects  images  of  objects, 
when  its  surface  is  not  too  much 
ruffled  by  wind  or  current. 

The  reflections  from  the  water 
always  have  an  influence  on  the 
pictorial  quality  of  the  photograph, 
and  they  may  or  may  not  be  in 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  scene. 


This  is  demonstrated  by  Figs.  1 
and  2  of  our  illustrations,  the  fore- 
ground of  Fig.  1  being  in  harmonjf 
with  the  scene  above  it  while  the 
foreground  of  Fig.  2  is  not. 

The  difficulty  with  Fig.  2  is  that 
the  top  of  the  picture  looks  heavier 
than  its  base,  and  in  a  pictorial 
design,  as  well  as  in  an  archi- 
tectural design,  the  base  should 
appear  to  be  able  to  support  the 
superstructure. 

The  trees  that  are  most  promi- 
nently shown  in  Fig.  2  seem  to  be 
standing  on  an  insecure  base.  This 
is  purely  an  illusion,  of  course,  but 
it  is  not  a  pleasing  one,  and  it  de- 
tracts from  the  pictorial  merit  of 
the  picture. 

This  effect  was  caused  by  the 
strong  light  which  the  water  re- 
flected directly  to  the  lens,  and  it 
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is  an  effect  which  we  can  easily 
avoid  obtaining;  for  we  can  either 
make  the  picture  from  the  same 
viewpoint  at  an  hour  when  the  sun 
is  in  another  position,  so  that  the 
strong  light  from  the  sky  will  not 
be  refiected  to  the  lens,  or,  we  can 
make  it  from  a  different  \-iew- 
point. 

Before   photographing   the    type 
of  subjects  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2. 


some  photographers  stand  squarelv 
in  front  of  the  lens  and  note  what 
they  can  see  when  the  e.ves  are  at 
the  le\-el  of  the  lens.  Others  care- 
fuUj-  obser\e  what  the  finder 
shows.  Both  methods  are  good. 
Should  the  sunlight  shine  on  the 
glass  top  of  the  finder,  the  findar 
top  should  be  shaded  with  the 
hand  so  that  the  image  can  be 
distinctlv  seen  in  the  finder. 
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Mirror-like  reflections,  such  as 
are  shown  in  Fig.  3,  can  easily  be 
photographed  when  the  water  is 
clear  and  its  surface  is  perfectly 
smooth. 

When  the  attractive  spots  that 
are  found  along  creeks,  rivers, 
small  lakes  and  ponds  are  photo- 
graphed at  distances  not  exceeding 
100  feet,  they  will  usually  show 
more  dark  than  light  tones,  but 
when  they  ha\e  water  in  the  fore- 
ground  whicli    rocei\-os   the   ilirect 


light  from  the  sky,  the  water  will 
reflect  light  to  these  dark  tones. 
Under  these  conditions  they  can 
be  photographed  by  giving  a  snap- 
shot exposure  with  single  lens 
fixed  focus  cameras,  and  by  giving, 
on  sunny  days,  a  1/25  second  ex- 
posure with  stop  16  wiien  using 
cameras  that  have  rectilinear  or 
anastigmat  lenses. 

On  cloudy  days  the  exposure 
should  be  about  four  times  as  long 
as  on  days  of  sunshine. 


FOCUSING  FAR  DISTANT  OBJECTS 


THE  rays  of  light  that  are  re- 
tlrcted  by  an  object  are  bent 
in  pas.sing  throvigh  a  photo- 
graphic lens  so  that  they  will  meet 
again  at  a  certain  distance  behind 
the  lens  and  form  an  image  of  the 
object. 

If  we  use  a  focusing  hand  camera 
and  set  the  focusing  indicator  at 
the  twent3--five-foot  mark  on  the 
focusing  scale  the  lens  will  be  the 
right  distance  from  the  film  to 
form  a  sharp  image  of  objects  that 
are  twentJ•-fi^•e  feet  from  the  ca- 
mera and  also  of  objects  that  are 
somewhat  nearer  and  somewhat 
farther  than  twenty-fi\'e  feet  from 
the  camera. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  sharpest 
possible  images  of  objects  that  are 
100  feet  distant  the  focus  must  be 
set  for  100  feet  and  when  it  is  so 
set  objects  that  are  considerably 
nearer  and,  when  a  compact  fold- 
ing focusing  camera  that  makes 
inctures  not  larger  than  314  x  5^/2 
or  4  X  .5  is  used  all  objects  that  are 


farther  than  100  feet  from  the  ca- 
mera will  be  in  focus. 

The  marks  on  focusing  scales 
show  that  for  nearby  subjects  the 
lens  must  be  placed  farther  from 
the  film  than  for  distant  subjects, 
but  there  are  no  marks  on  the 
scales  for  distances  greater  than 
100  feet.  The  rea.son  for  this  is 
that  the  equivalent  focal  length  of 
a  lens  determines  how  far  from  the 
film  a  lens  must  be  placed  in  order 
to  make  a  sharp  image  of  ex- 
tremely distant  objects.  This  dis- 
tance is  indicated  by  the  100-foot 
mark  on  focusing  scales  and  if  a 
lens  is  placed  less  than  this  dis- 
tance from  the  film  it  cannot  form 
a  sharp  image  of  any  object  what- 
soever, no  matter  what  its  dis- 
tance from  the  camera  may  be. 
Therefore,  when  you  wish  to  make 
sharp  pictures  of  extremely  dis- 
tant subjects  with  a  folding  Ko- 
dak, Premo  or  Brownie  be  sure  to 
set  the  focusing  indicator  at  the 
100-foot   mark  on  the  scale. 


IN    SOUTHKRN    1-KAXCl', 
Made   with   a   3A    Kodak 
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THE  VALUE  OF  AX  ALBUM 


Ox  one  shelf  of  a  book-case 
which  stands  in  the  corner  of 
the  Hbrary  at  home  are  sev- 
eral books  in  which  every  member 
of  the  family  takes  a  greater  in- 
terest than  in  the  works  of  fiction, 
history  and  biograpliy  that  occupy 
the  other  sections. 

These  are  not  the  works  of  well- 
known  authors  and  to  the  uninitia- 
ted their  homely  titles  may  not 
appeal,  but  to  us.  joint  authors 
and  participants  in  the  good  times 
so  faithfuUj'  described,  the  books 
have  a  greater  value  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year. 

"On  the  Lakes."  brings  back 
again  to  each  one  of  us  the  beau- 
ties of  the  Thousand  Islands,  the 
pictiu-esque  shores  of  Lakes  Erie 
and  Huron  and  the  wild  grandeur 
of  Muskoka.  The  many  friends 
met  for  the  first  time  in  that  sum- 
mer of  1912,  where  are  they?  Some 
we  have  never  seen  again,  but 
they  are  not   forgotten. 

With  "Summer  Landscapes"  we 


visit  again  many  a  peaceful  coun- 
try place  that,  but  for  this  mem- 
ber of  our  library,  would  have 
been  long  since  forgotten,  and 
then,  too.  there  are  the  biogra- 
phies of  Jack  and  Mary. 

Just  Albums,  in  which  the  pic- 
tures made  from  time  to  time  with 
Mother's  Folding  Brownie  and 
the  Family  3A  Kodak  have  been 
mounted. 

There  are  Albums  of  travel,  of 
social  gatherings,  of  week-end 
trips,  and  of  everyday  scenes  in 
and  around  the  home,  in  this 
varied  collection. 

Perhaps  this  idea  of  arranging 
our  prints  in  Albums  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  picture  is  not 
original,  but  it  is  a  most  satisfac- 
toiy  way  whether  few  or  many 
prints  are  made  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  In  the  pages  of  an  Al- 
bum the  pictures  are  safe  against 
loss  or  injury,  and  when  arranged 
according  to  subject  can  easily  be 
found   wh(Mi   thev   are  wanteil. 


KODAKERY 


XDEX  TO  INSTRUCTIVE   ARTICLES 

VOLUME  VII— 1919-1920. 


Architectural     Subjects     . 

Autographic  Records  At 
Night     

Autographic  Records  from 
Aeroplanes 

Biography,   A  Kodak   . 

Birdland,  A  Mob  Scene  in    . 

Birds,  A  Stranger  from  the 
North 

Birds,  Graflexing  a  Hawk 
with    a   Mouse   Trap 

Brilliant  and  Foggy  Pic- 
tures        

Care  of  Photographic  Shut- 
ters          

Clean    and   Foggy   Lenses 

Clouds  That  Are  in  the 
Negative 

Date    on    the   Film    .    .      .      . 

Developing  Film  Packs  in 
Ordinary    Rooms 

Developer,   Mixing  the  Pyro. 

Developer.   The  Pyro   . 

Development,   Tentative    . 

Distance  from  Printing 
Frame  to  Printing  Light  . 

Electric  Light,  Outdoor  Pic- 
tures   By 

Exposures,  Outdoor,  in 
Snow    Time 

Exposure  Table  for  Inter- 
iors    

Exposure  Tables  for  Out- 
door   Subjects      .      .      .      . 

Film,   Order  by  Number  . 

Filter  for   Hazy   Atmosphere 

Filters  For  Snow  Scenes 

Filters,    Function    of    .      .      . 

Finder,  The  Right  Way  to 
Use        

Flashlight    Portraits    .      .      . 

Flowers,   Photographing   . 

Focusing  Cameras  That  Can 
be  Used  as  Fixed  Focus 
Cameras 

Focusing  Far  Distant  Ob- 
jects 

Focusing  Objects  at  Differ- 
ent   Distances      .      .      .      . 

FoKging  the  Picture  While 
Maliing  the  Exposure  . 

(JrMtlcN    Achievement    .      .      . 

Il.i/.y    .Vtmosphere   .      .      .      . 

Jntenisifying  Negatives  with 
Pyro 

Interiors,  Exposure  Table 
For 

Interiors,  Picturing  in  Win 
ter 

Kodak  Portrait  Attachment, 
When    Using    a  •  . 

Kodak    Self    Timer       .      .      . 

Large  Pic'tures 

Lenses,   Clean   and    Foggy 

Lenses  of  Normal  and  Ab- 
normal  Focal   Lengths 

Lightning,    Photographing 


Mo.   Pa 
Nov. 


Sept. 
April 
July 

Nov. 

June 

May 


April 
July 

Sept. 
July 
Mav 
Dec. 

Jan. 

June 

Nov. 

Feb. 


Aug. 
Dec. 
April 
Nov. 

Sept. 
May 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Oct. 
Dec. 


April 
Aug. 
May 
May 

Mar. 
Sept. 


Manual.    The 

Masking  the  Margins  of  the 
Print 

Moonlight  Dancing  on  the 
Water 

Moonlight,  Exposure  to 
Give    by 

Night  Effects  in  Daylight 
Pictures     

Outdoor  Pictures  in  Snow 
Time 

Paper  That  Fits  the  Nega- 
tive        .      .      .      . 

Photography   and   X-Rays 

Pictorial   Records    .      .      .      . 

Portraits,   Bay  Window   . 

Portraits   by   Flashlight   .      . 

Portraits  in  the  Home 

Printing,  Determining  the 
Length   of   Time  for      .      . 

Printing,  Distance  Frame  is 
Placed  from  Light  . 

Printing  from  Under-ex- 
posed   Negatives 

Print,  Length  of  Time  to 
Develop  The 

Print,  Improving  by  Mask- 
ing   the    Margins 

Prints,    Defects    in       .      .      . 

Prints,    Embossing 

Prints  That  Are  Exact  Du- 
plicates        

Pyro    Developer      .      .      .      . 

Pyro  Developer,   Mixing   the 

Pyro,  How  it  is  Obtained 

Re-developer.  an  Experi- 
ment   with 

Reduction 

Reducers,    Formulas    For 

Same  Stop  Value  Same  Ex- 
posure With   All   Lenses   . 

Seconds,    Counting 

Self    Timer 

Sei)ia  Pictures  by  Re-de- 
velopment         

Shady    Places 

Sharp  and  Unsharp  Pi<'- 
tures      

Shore    Ice 

Shutters,    Care   of    ...      . 

Shutter  Speed  in  Relation 
to  Lens  Stop        .      .      .      . 

Silhouettes  of  Decorative 
Illuminations        .      .      .      . 

Silhouettes,    Outdoor   . 

Snow,   Photographing 

Snowflakes,  Photographing 
the 

Stops,  Comparison  of  /  and 
U.     S.    Values       .      .      .      . 

Surl'.    Ph()t<igraphing   . 

Tentative    Development    . 

Under-exposed  Negatives, 
Prints  From 

Under-exposure  and  Under- 
development    

Vest  Pocket  Kodak  Cable 
Release 

Water    Foregrounds     . 


Mo.   Page 
May      14 


Aug. 


Mar. 
April 
Nov. 


Jan. 

June 

Oct. 

April 

Mav 

Feb. 


Dec. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


April 
May 
July 


Aug. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

Dec. 
Oct. 
Aug. 

April 
Sept. 

Dec. 
Mar. 
May 


Oct. 
Julv 
Feb. 


Dec. 
Oct. 
Dec. 

April 

July 
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KODAKERY 


SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  TALKS 

CLEAN  LENSES. 

BRILLIANT  and  "clean-cut"  negatives  can  only  be  made 
with  clean  lenses.  Such  negatives  record  the  fine  grada- 
tions of  light  and  shade  which  the  eye  sees  in  the  sub- 
ject. A  dirty  lens  cannot  transmit  clearly-defined  gra- 
dations of  light  and  shade  to  the  film.  It  blends  them  so 
that  their  outlines   merge  into  their  surroundings. 

Always  keep  your  lens  clean.  If  dust  settles  on  it  brush  it 
off  with  a  small  camel  hair  duster;  then  remove  the  filmy 
deposit  that  gathers  on  all  glass  that  is  freely  exposed  to  the 
air.  The  way  to  do  this  is  by  breathing  on  the  lens  and 
then  wiping  it  with  a  clean  linen  handkerchief  that  has  been 
made  soft  bj'  frequent  washing. 

Never  wipe  a  lens  with  a  .silk  cloth,  or  wash  leather,  or 
paper  and  never  use  alcohol,  acid  or  any  kind  of  polishing 
preparation  on  a  lens.  The  penalty  of  doing  so  may  be  a 
damaged  lens  which  cannot  make  brilliant  pictures  until  it 
has  been  put  in  order  by  the  makers. 

Do  not  remove  the  lens  from  the  shutter  unless  it  looks 
foggy  after  its  exposed  surfaces  have  been  cleaned.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  clean  its  inner  surfaces  be  sure  to  remove  and 
replace  one  combination  before  removing  the  other.  Placing 
the  back  lens  where  the  front  one  belongs  will  make  most 
styles  of  anastigmat  lenses  useless. 

Never,  under  any  circumstances,  remove  a  lens  from  its  cell 
(the  metal  rings  in  which  it  is  mounted)  for  by  so  doing  you 
will  disturb  the  adjustment  of  the  glasses,  which  may  involve 
needless  expense  for  repairs. 

To  clean  a  single  lens  that  cannot  be  removed  from  the 
camera,  open  the  shutter  on  T,  as  for  a  time  exposure,  then 
wipe  the  lens  with  a  clean  linen  handkerchief  wrapped  aroimd 
a  small  pencil  shaped  brush,  such  as  artists  use. 

Do  not  clean  j^our  lens  daily.  It  is  unnecessary,  but  exam- 
ine it  frequently  and  clean  it  whenever  it  looks  dirty  or 
foggy,  for  brilliant  pictures  can  only  be  made  with  clean 
lenses. 

Should  you  encounter  any  problems  in  your  photographic 
work  that  you  cannot  readily  solve,  submit  them  to  us.  We 
will  gladly  help  you.    There  will  be  no  charge. 


Address  ail  comnumications 


Service  Department,  Canadian  Kodak  Co.,  Limited, 
Toronto,   Canada. 


KODAKERY 


The  Pocket  Premo 

For  2y^  -'^'3%  pictures 

Price,  $14.95 

Easy  to  carry — 

Small  as  a  purse 

Easy  to  Load — 

Open  the  back  and  drop  in  a 

Premo  Film  Pack 

Easy  to  Use — 

Snaps  into  focus  when  opened 

Cataloi^uc  free  a/  your  dealer's 
or  hv  mail 


CANADIAN   KODAK   CO.,    LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 


K  ()  D  A  K  E  R  Y 


Kodak 

Kodak 

Metal 

Self  Timer 

Tripod 

r*i 

Compact    and    light 

I^o 

to    carr}^ — the     ordi- 
nary   wooden    tripod 

H 

seems    clumsy    in 

^^^B 

comparison,     while 

1^^^ 

the   metal     construc- 

Xo one  is  left  out  of 

tion     assures      rigid 
camera  support. 

the     picture     when 
you  take   along  this 
hand}^    little    device. 
It  presses  the  button 
for  you. 

Price,  $5.00  up 

Price,  $L50 

CANADIAN   KOD 

AK    CO.,    LIMITED 

TORONTO 

CANADA 

K  O  D  A  K  E  R  Y 


^P    \       See  the  Picture       M    ^H^ 
^■^    I   first — the?i  S?iap  it    1     JH 


The  GRAFLEX 

shows  on  its  ground  glass,  and  right  side  up, 
the  image  the  lens  sees.  Composition — 
pleasing  arrangement  of  the  subject  is  made 
easy,  it  is  always  before  you.  A  slight  turn 
of  the  focusing  button  instantly  adjusts  the 
focus  of  the  reflected  image.  Guess  work  is 
eliminated  and  the  picture  is  shown  just  as 
it  will  appear  in  the  finished  print.  All 
movements  are  simple  and  sure. 

The  Graflex  uses  Kodak  film,  glass  plates 
or  film  packs  with  equal  facility.  It  is  the 
camera  of  a  thousand  uses. 


L  'ataloiiiic  at  your  dt'a/rr's 
or  bv  mail  dirctl   from   lis 


CANADIAN   KODAK   CO..   LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 


K  U  D  A  K  E  H  \' 


Take   Them 

JVith    You 

Eastman 

Ther-          [ 

Thermometer 

mometer 
Stirring 

^\      Thk    hook   at 

Rod 

_ 

the  top  and  the 

An  instrument 

^ 

curved    back 

that  does  double 

\ 

dut}'  —  a     re- 

\ 

particularly 

liable     thermo- 

m. 

adapt    this   re- 

meter   and    a 

t 

liable    ther- 

handy  stirring 

i 

mometer    for 

rod. 

The  hammer 

^-^      use    with     the 

end    will    be 

Kodak    Film    Tank. 

found  useful  for 
crushing  chem- 

icals.                      A 

Price,  SLOO 

Price,  $L25 

CANADIAN   KOD. 

\K    CO.,    LIMITED 

TORONTO. 

CANADA 

'And  make  the  prints 
on  Velox  please" 


CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


Pictures    fhaf   arc    zvorlh    t  a  kino- 
are  zuort/i   keeping. 


Between  the  pages  of  an  Albnni  the}-  are 
safe  against  loss  or  injnry — ready  to  refresh 
a  laggard  memory  on  past  interesting  events. 

THE  KINGSWAY 

A  loose-leaf  Album  with  genuine  heav}^ 
leather  cover  in  Russett  Brown,  Olive  Brown, 
Light  Grey  or  Dark  Gre}'  made  with  50 
black  leaves. 


i%  X     7 
7       X  10 


I'rice 

I3-50 
5.00 


CANADIAN   KODAK   CO.,   LIMITED 

TORONTO,   CANADA 


I 


'u'-.-'f  iy'bit^it  'M^m$ 


